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THE KING'S SPEECH—PARLIAMENT—THE CONTINENT. 


Tue session has at length closed, after a succession of the most 
stormy, anxious, and harassing debates within memory. On the 20th 
the prorogation took place. The House of Commons were engagedjin 
a debate on petitions, and were beginning to grow angry, as usual, when 
Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt appeared, and, like another Neptune, appeased 
the storm by the apparition of his wand. The house followed him to 
the royal presence, and the king delivered the speech of his ministers. 
It was, like all king’s speeches of late years, a mere outline of the prin- 
cipal measures of the time, expressed in language systematically divested 
of all the materials of contradiction. 

His Majesty noticed the amendment of the game laws ; the reduction 
of the taxes ; the improvements in the law of bankruptcy ; then advert~ 
ing to foreign affairs, declared that he had received every assurance of 
the continued amity of the continental powers. The late arrangements 
of the Belgian conference naturally occupied a portion of the speech, 
and we had his Majesty’s conviction that the peace of Europe was pro- 
vided for without hazard, equivocation, or sacrifice, on the part of our 
all-meddling and all-paying country. 

The portion of the speech which applies peculiarly to the lower 
house, was read with an emphatic tone, which some of the journals say 
was an evidence of respect, others of remonstrance, and others of alarm. 
Probably it was not one of the three. The topics, however, were slight, 
and proportionably touched. His Majesty thanked his faithful commons 
for their ample liberality to the Queen, in case of her widowhood—for 
the supplies of the year—and for their willingness to submit to the in- 
crease of the military and other establishments, which the circumstances 
of the time were stated to render necessary. 

_ The general address which by custom closes the speech, was occupied 

in recommending the preservation of tranquillity in the respective 

counties of the noble lords and members; a recommendation to the 

people to observe order and moderation in their proceedings ; and a 
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ise of calling the attention of Parliament in the next session tog 
reform bill, assuring the nation of “ his Majesty’s unaltered desire: to: 
e its settlement by such improvements in the representation ‘as 

may be found necessary for securing to his Majesty’s people the full en. 
joyment of their rights, which, in combination with those of the other 
orders of the state, are essential to the support of our free constitution.’: 

The king was received with applause by the multitude on his way to: 
the house. The galleries were filled with ladies, who, customary as the 
affair may be, would make a much better figure anywhere else: some 
of them, leaders of ton, for which they are fit, attempting to be leaders 
of politics, in which they only make themselves ridiculous ; and deeming 
that to lose any exhibition of themselves and their officiousness, would 
be a loss of their station in public influence! One or two of those . 
bustling personages forced their way through all obstacles, to the front, 
and by their looks of approbation, we hope, much comforted his Ma- 
jesty, under the difficulties of his government, and by their smiles 
cheered the downcast hearts of his Majesty’s ministers. When Napo. 
leon was once approached by one of these female settlers of nations, who 
tendered her opinions on government, he turned round, and simply 
asked her, “how many children she had at home?” The lady politi- 
cians would be much better employed in their nurseries. 

We shall follow his Majesty’s speech in its principal features, to ascer. 
tain on what footing the year leaves us with Europe. 

Russia is once more mistress of Poland. This we regret, for every 
reason, and first for the sake of the Poles themselves. Their insurrec~ 
tion was that of a brave people against an oppressive government ; of 
— against strangers; of men demanding a government of equal 

, and necessary rights, against a fierce and iron despotism, which 
acknowledges no law but the sword. The attempt has failed. But its 
failure shall not make us hesitate to pronounce that it was justifiable in 
the highest degree ; that the conception of the enterprize was magna- 
nimous ; that its conduct through unexampled hazards was heroic ; and 
that its failure is unstained by any loss of national honour. On the con- 
trary, the national honour has come out of this tremendous contest 
raised to a nobler rank, and though the sword has been wrenched by 
brute superiority of force from the Polish hand, and Poland will from this 
hour be watched with a more envenomed vigilance, and loaded with a 
heavier chain, yet she stands in a more distinguished rank with 
Europe, than if she had never made this gallant effort, and, prisoner as 
she may be, she has redeemed herself for ever from the name of slave. 

Russia has lost formidably by the struggle. Her military name has been 
tarnished by successive defeats ; her armies have been dispirited—her 
most distinguished chieftains baffled. It has cost her almost two years, 
the expenditure of millions of money, and little short of two hundred 
thousand lives, to break down the resistance of the poorest people of 
the north—a people scattered over a wilderness, without money ora 
government ; with but one fortified town, and with but one army. 
Russia never purchased so doubtful a victory, nor purchased any vic~ 
tory at so dear arate. She has no triumph to boast of in the field. To 
garrison Poland, she must expend an army. The spirit of the country 
is not dead, and every movement in Europe will vibrate to Warsaw- 
The first sound of war among the restless powers of the south and west 
will be re-echoed along the Vistula, and Russia will have justly brought 
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upon herself the waste, the anxiety, and the hazard, that belong to all 
supremacy, which depends on the perpetual exercise of oppression. 

_A government has been offered to Poland ; but it is impossible to bes 
lieve that a government of Russian bayonets can conciliate the conquered, 
and, in the present stage of European feeling, that government itself 
may be the means of striking a blow at the heart of Russia, of all blows 
the most threatening. 

The Russian soldier, savage as he is in the field, is yet a man; he 
can be taught the advantages of a state of things altogether different 
from that in which he was born,—liberty may hold out its prospects 
even to the Russian slave. The feelings of personal freedom have a res 
sponse in every human heart, whether under the civil rule or the 
cuirass ; and the Russian garrison of Poland may learn, before a few 
years are past, the lessons with which every heart in the Polish terri- 
tory is teeming. If those lessons shall be brought into practice by 
honest guidance, and the Russian soldier be placed within view of ra- 
tional liberty, it is not the distance between Warsaw and Moscow that 
will stop the spreading of the flame to the heart of the empire ; nor the 
distance from Moscow to St. Petersburg, that will prevent it from 
reaching its head. The popular discontents in Russia are matters of 
publicity. The leading writers are notoriously waiting only an op- 
portunity to declare the sentiments of all men of manliness and honour 
throughout Europe. The present reign began with the developement 
of a conspiracy unequalled for extent in point of numbers, comprehen- 
siveness in its objects, and we grieve, for the sake of honest and true 

i » to say, for its determination to shed blood. From the few 
details which the sudden and cautious extinction of that gigantic con- 

iracy has suffered to transpire, it is known that nearly two thousand 
officers of the Russian army had signed their names, that the purpose of 
the confederation was the total upbreaking of the present government; 
the dismemberment of the provinces, and the formation of a series of 
states, on the principle of America ; but that in this determination was 
included the sacrifice of the whole royal family,—a resolve equally 
cruel, useless, and guilty, which must have disgraced the entire plan, 
raised the abhorrence of Europe against its authors, and probably ex- 
tinguished all the results of its triumph. It is not less probable, that to 
this sanguinary determination was owing its defeat ; putting out of the 
question the abhorrence with which a higher power than man must look 
upon all attempts at good which commence by massacre ; the know- 
ledge of this desperate resolve clearly roused the government to a vigour 
which struck at the heads of the conspiracy at once, repaid blood for 
blood, and broke the great conspiracy into fragments—for a time ! 

The character of the Emperor Nicholas is favourable to the hope, that 
Poland will not find in him, at least, a merciless governor. His reign 
has exhibited none of the furious atrocities of the northern thrones. His 
personal nature is said to be mild and just ; but, Emperor as he is, he 
must be the slave of circumstances. The old English phantom of “a 
power behind the throne greater than the throne,’’ in Russia is a reality. 
The nobles exercise an influence which has cost Russia many a monar 

ism always lives at the mercy of its guards. The Autocrat and 

the are the two most despotic lords of Europe, yet how seldom 

has either an Emperor of Russia or of Turkey died in his bed. We have 

no love for revolutions, but the revolution which shall give the benefit 
2Q2 
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of equal laws to. Russia, and secure the subject from the caprice of the. 
sovereign, will have no less fortunate effect in securing the personal, 
safety of the King. 

An amnesty has been declared in Poland, and it will probably be 
observed with reference to the inferior soldiery and the common people, 
But many are excepted, and the higher orders will long have reason 
to dread the grasp of a power so sensitive to popular discontent, and 
with such fearful means of exerting its revenge as Russia. Witha 
prison, reaching from St. Petersburg to the arctic circle, and the Chinese 
sea, the emperor’s resentment must have terrors, unknown in the 
narrower limits of continental vengeance. But the time is coming 
when all those freaks or frenzies of power shall meet their reward, and 
even the Russian mind shall feel the value of a wise, intelligent, and 
well-regulated freedom. 

Italy is again disturbed. The retreat of the Austrian troops has left 
the popular feeling room to rise again; and in every province of the 
peninsula, the seeds of revolution are rapidly sowing. Who can wonder 
that this seed should be sown, or that in the harvest which must arise 
from it, the whole gross oppression of the land should be overwhelmed! 
Of all the lands of Europe, Italy is the most palpably intended by na. 
ture for power, productiveness, and general human enjoyment; yet, for 
centuries, Italy has been the toy or the drudge of foreigners: her fine 
country the common field of blood and plunder to the Austrian, the 
Spaniard, the Swiss, and the Frenchman; her cities, foreign garrisons, 
or the residences of petty sovereigns, too feeble to protect their inde- 
pendence, but too powerful for their liberties ; meagre stipendiaries of 
foreign courts, haughty plunderers of the industry of their people, 
useless in peace, contemptible in war, hostile to commerce, literature, 
and all the great instruments of public strength and personal distine- 
tion. All the Italian cities are at this hour verging rapidly to decay ; 
or, where that decay is partially checked, their remnant of seeming pros- 

rity is due to the two cankers of the land—the extravagance of some 

ittle court, or the presence of an Austrian garrison. 

But this too will have an end. The popular spirit, defeated often/as 
it has been, is not extinct. Every account from the British travellers, 
and even the paragraphs of the little Italian gazettes, timid as they are, 
combine in describing an eagerness for insurrection as universal ; and 
though that impulse may be restrained for a time by the fear of an 
Austrian invasion, yet, let a Leader but arise in Italy—a man of ipa 
habits, vigorous determination, and established name—and we be see 
Italy, languid as she is, overspread with a living deluge of the sword. 

One striking characteristic distinguished the Italian insurrections of 
last year from all that went before. They were not for the priesthood, 
but totally against it. In the little towns in the heart of the peninsula, 
where, in the absence of other authority, the priest was once all-power- 
ful, the sudden outcry was “down with the monks, friars, and parish 
clergy, in a body.” In the Papal states, the Cardinal governors were 
put to flight by mobs denouncing all allegiance to the Pope. The,mobs 
were Italian, but the cries were French; the spirit, the banners,,the 
half-naked women brandishing knives and axes, and singing songs al- 
ternately blasphemous and sanguinary, were of the genuine school. of 
Jacobinism. Nothing can be more alarming for. the hopes of Italian 
freedom than this spirit. Out of a Jacobin revolution nothing but 
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aniriy can come. ' The first stage is anarchy, the second civil war, the 
ted military despotism. And the progress is so inevitable, that in no 
jnstance in the history of nations, has its havoc ever failed. But if 
this spirit spread, it must master all resistance! a hundred thousand 
Austrian bayonets against the united furies of the peninsula, would be 
put as chaff before the wind. 
“Ttaly, some years since, contained, at the lowest estimate, fourteen 
millions of people—she probably now contains eighteen ; if this whole 
force were roused, and led by any one mind capable of given direc- 
tion to its mighty mass, what force of Europe could shake it? Army 
after army, sent across the Alps, would plunge down into the Italian 
lains, with no more chance of return, than if they plunged into the 
fediterranean. 

Soon or late, the whole administrative system of Italy will be des- 
troyed ; whether by the desperate means of Jacobin insurrection, or by 
the calmer and more effectual vigour of an enlightened and deliberate 
public judgment. With the trade of this fine country extinguished by 
monopolies, with her agriculture cramped by imposts, with her revenues 
absorbed by the waste of her little worthless courts, the payment of 
the worst troops in the world, and the luxuries of the most contempti- 
ble nobility, who can feel any degree of surprise at the general disaffec- 
tion ? 

But the heaviest blow is already openly aimed at the Italian priesthood. 
That body has long forfeited the few claims that could have atoned for 
its guilty employment, as a tool of the Italian despotisms. Within the 
last two centuries, it has totally lost all literary distinction. The Ita- 
lian ecclesiastic writes nothing, probably reads nothing but his bre- 
viary, and probably knows nothing but his chess-board, and the way 
to my lord cardinal’s patronage. Who ever hears of a book from the 
ob an Italian divine? The sole known representative of classical 

nowledge in the Italian church, is Angelo Mai, now a decrepid old 
man, and at best, only a librarian and a copyist of old manuscripts ; 
some drowsy essay or some fragment of antiquity, fished up from the 
‘Tiber, or dug up from the Forum, alone attests from year to year, the 
existence of the Romish clergy. The whole body are in an atrophy ; 
and the nations are beginning to note the sloth and the stupidity of those 
men, whom they once worshipped much more than the Heaven to 
which this worthless priesthood pretended to lead the way. The Car- 
bonari conspiracy has never been extinguished. The recollections even 
of the brief triumph of that time, are still living among the furious and 
the fantastic; a new reinforcement has been added to the old dis- 
affection, by the success of democracy in France ; and the period may 
be brief which will see Italy republican, from the Alps to Calabria. 
The slightest approach of war would precipitate the revolution at once, 
and the unfurling of the French banner on the plains of Lombardy 
would rouse every village in determined insurrection. 

The Belgian question has been nominally settled by the ministers of 
the five powers. The basis of the convention is the extent of territorial 
possession belonging to Holland, in 1790. ‘The Dutch, therefore, retain 
all the territory on the left bank of the Scheldt. The navigation of 
that river is to be regulated by the treaty of Vienna. The portion of 
Luxembourg, assigned to Belgium, is more than half that province ; 
and in exchange, Holland obtains part of Limburg, containing a popu- 
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lation less by 50,000 persons, than that portion of Luxemburg; which 
is relinquished by the treaty. The King of Holland holds the remain- 
der of Luxemburg, and, as grand duke of that province, is still to. be 
a member of the Germanic confederation. Maestricht remains wholly 
Dutch. Antwerp is, of course, to be given up to the Belgians, as soon 
as the treaty is ratified, and the latter, on their part, will surrender 
Venloo. The debt is not divided equally by this treaty ; the interest 
of the whole amount to about 27,000,000 of guilders, of which Belgium 
is to pay only between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000, being rather less than 
one-third. The plenipotentiaries of Belgium and Holland, left London 
to obtain the ratification of the treaty. 

The singularity of this treaty is, that it discontents both parties. 
The Dutch, proud of their fragment of victory, declare that 
they will allow no five powers, nor fifty, to cut up their territories, 
The Belgians, heroes, every man of them, though a little unlucky 
in their late display of chivalry, are equally indignant at parting 
with a square-yard of morass, or the breadth of a Flemish ditch ; 
proclaim themselves the most injured people on earth, and threaten the 
world with war. 

In the midst of this tumult of rival courage, our unfortunate pen- 
sioner, Prince Leopold, says nothing, and does nothing, but walks about, 
as the journals tell us, looking twenty years older than he was six 
months ago, and doubtless, casting many a longing glance towards the 
quiet sinecure which he enjoyed among us, for the last fifteen years ; 
the perpetual dejeunés of Windsor and St. James’s, the dinners, the 
dances, and the innumerable easy delights, attending on the coloneley 
of a regiment of horse, recognized but on the day of receiving his pay ; 
the cheap residence of a national palace, for which he paid neither 
rent, tithe, nor taxes, and the punctual receipt of the annual sum of 
ay ee of which he perhaps spent the fiftieth part in the country that 

im. , 

Those are the truths that his Belgian majesty has left to record his 
memory in the British mind ; and if the nation still condescends to feel 
any interest in the quarrel between the two crapauds, or care a straw 
whether the Dutchman hunts the Fleming into his own morasses, or 
the Fleming swamps the Dutchman ; whether Flanders exults in the 
grasp of half a dozen acres from her heavy neighbour, or that neigh- 

our deems its national existence to depend on plundering Flanders of 
fifty pounds a-year ; England desires only, that however the matter 
may turn out, she may get rid of her pensioner—a pensioner who 
hung upon her till she was long tired of him ; who signalized his pre- 
sence here by nothing but a petty economy ; who patronized neither her 
arts nor her public institutions ; dragged on a lazy and obscure life for 
half the life of man ; gathering money,—and at last finished his career 
by a poor compromise with the future ; securing his pension as a pillow 
for his head under an emergency, which this very provision would be 
the first thing to hasten. 

The Belgian settlement concludes with an extraordinary declaration, 
that if either party refuse, the arrangement shall be carried into effect 
by force of arms. This is a curious contrivance for peace-making. It 


“may, for the moment, produce acquiescence, but it is impossible that it 


should produce agreement. France has her vulture eye fixed upon the 
whole transaction, and she is, possibly, at this hour making the way 
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straight for war. The dismantling of the Belgian fortresses is a step 
which no power would have demanded, whose BeBe was not to take 
advantage of the naked frontier. The dismantling of those fortresses 
has actually not found a single argument, except the one that it was the 
desire of France—an argument, which ought instantly to have roused 
the vigilance of the Continent, and to have set every engineer in 
Belgium instantly at work, to render them impregnable. As to the 
palliative, that their repairs would have drawn too heavily on the 
Belgium exchequer, the answer is obvious ; that supposing these re- 
irs to have been too costly for Belgiuin, which is by no means 
proved, they might have been provided for as the fortresses were built 
—out of the money of the continental powers, who are all interested in 
rescuing Belgium from the grasp of France ; or, at least, it could cost 
nothing to let them take the chance of time, and fall to pieces in the 
course of a century. 
. Or if the Belgian army were too small to supply their garrisons, what 
was to prevent their being garrisoned by the bande of temporary troops, 
that a week would at any time put under arms. With a population of 
four millions, Belgium might have a national guard of five hundred 
thousand men—a force equal to have manned twenty times the number 
of the fortresses. But the demand was from France—for French pur- 
poses ; and in the first ripple of continental affairs, we shall see that 
France knew well what she asked, when she commissioned M. Talleyrand 
to insist on the demolition of the Belgian fortresses. 

The Portuguese question is still unsettled. Don Miguel still sits on 
his unacknowledged throne. Don Pedro still makes his pilgrimage to 
the courts, protesting against having the slightest personal desire ever 
to wear the “galling circle of a crown’’ again, yet soliciting every 
court to embark in his cause ; disclaiming all hostility, yet collecting 
partizans, soldiers, and exiles ; telling Portugal that he has no wish 
whatever to divide or disturb her, yet actually arming a fleet in the 
French ports, obviously for the purpose of invasion. We only hope, that 
England. will not be involved in the quarrels of either of the Fe The 
difference to us of Don Pedro or Don Miguel is not worth the ink that 
writes their names. Don Pedro, if we had taken him by the hand, and 
led him him up to his throne in Lisbon yesterday, would treat us to-day 
just as every foreigner does, the day after we feed and clothe him. In 
those fellows we place no faith. Don Miguel has the ill fortune of be- 
ing drawn in the blackest colours by every one. We have Lord Aber- 
deen loading him with a richer variety of contumely than we thought 

litical wrath could find words for, from the lips of that basher cw 

eavy and frigid lord. We find the Duke of Wellington himself, 
warmed beyond that delicacy-—that notoriously prudential caution, with 
which the statesman speaks of every sovereign in whose dominions he 
has an estate, or in whose service a commission ; that wise reserve which 
can suffer itself to detect neither avarice in the Dutchman, nor tyranny 
in the Spaniard, nor any thing, beyond a little excusable savageness, in 
the Russian ; yet even this man of delicacy could suffer himself to glow 
into something extremely akin to contempt of the unhappy Don who 
now rules the Portuguese by the right divine of the stronger. Still Don 
Miguel keeps his hold, in spite of Mr. Consul Hoppner’s ill opinion of 
his proceedings,—in spite of the displeasure of the Marquis Palmella, 
the injured feelings of little Maria de Dolores, who is now all but hope- 
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less ‘of being ever able to marry her own uncle,—and the royal claims of 
Don Pedro himself, whose experience in the ways of being turned out 
of one throne, must operate as an irresistible qualification for his ruling 
another. 

Again, we say, what have we to do with these coxcombs? Is there a 
hair’s breadth between the rights, the merits, or the mediocrity of both. 
Should we possess the honour of the ex-emperor of Rio Janeiro’s friend- 
ship an hour longer than we should that of the ex-king’s, if we turned 
him out to-morrow? Let Don Pedro then go to dejeunés and dinners in 
such a display of royal moustaches as never were exhibited on the human 
visage before, nor on any animal visage, except the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s, or a white bear’s. Let him levee princesses, and attend duchesses 
to routs; or let him exhibit himself round Europe in his most glittering 
uniform, the very hero of melodrame, and the envy of Monsieur Ducrow. 
But let not this rambling Portuguese think that England will fire a shot 
to place him on any better throne than the cushions at Grillon’s hotel, 
We are sick of spending our money, or throwing away our blood, upon 
the quarrels of those pampered children, who arrive at manhood foolish 
as ever, adding nothing but age to puerility, and who must be taught 
by stern experience that the hearts and heads of men are not made for 
their idle pleasure. 

The breaking up of the Oporto monopoly has, we must confess, our 
strongest approbation. Monopolies of all kinds are only a cover for ex- 
tortion ; and the foolery which would tell us that a treaty is beneficial 
which compels us to pay to strangers ten times the value of a commodity, 
merely on the ground that those strangers purchase a certain quantity of 
our manufactures (which are essential to them, and for which they must 
pay double in any other quarter), ought to have been exploded long 
since. We shall soon have the best wines of Portugal at the lowest 
price, and the Portuguese wearer of our cloths will have in return just 
as much of our manufactures as he wants. It is absurd to say that he 
ever would have had more. The policy of supporting Portugal against 
French or Spanish invasion will not be altered by our drinking port 
wine of a better quality and at a cheaper rate. The Portuguese farmer 
will not soften his inveterate hatred to the Spaniard, by the diminution 
of sixpence a bottle in his wine; nor feel himself more disposed to be 
robbed by French dragoons, or torn by French grape-shot, from the cir- 
eumstance that he sells his vintage direct, and puts into his own pocket 
the tax which he was once forced to pay to the chartered monopolists of 
Oporto. We may fairly leave matters of this kind to the course of 
human things. 

The King’s speech pronounces that no nation gives evidence of hostile 
intentions towards his Majesty’s realm. Hostile intentions are not usually 
declared till they are on the verge of action. But whether England is 
to be entangled in war, or to escape, the whole continent holds itself yet 
in the most manifest preparation for war. All is recruiting, drilling, 
marching, and countermarching ; autumn encampments in one province, 
sanitary cordons in another, and corps of observation in a third. Prussia 
boasts of having at this moment 300,000 men under arms, Austria half 
a million, Russia a million. France from time to time issues a half-ma- 
nifésto, and flashes in the world’s eyes her five hundred thousand braves, 
backed by her two millions of national guards, and those again backed 
by a population of two-and-thirty millions! every one of whom, she 
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Hoasts; is a true’patriot or patriotess, fidéle au roi, au loi, and especially 
to Franée; and able to shoot from behind a hedge any Prussian, Austrian, 
Swiss, or Russ, who dares invade the ion barrier of the “ grande 
nation.” 
* “But the most prominent and fatal feature of the whole aspect of Eu- 
rope is, that jacobinism is rapidly penetrating the whole mass of the 
population. A wild and bitter impulse against authority has been given 
y the “three days of July.” The day of clubs is reviving, fierce ap- 
peals to physical force are no longer matters of astonishment, deposed 
sovereigns, abolished constitutions, and “ regenerated states,” are no 
longer the solitary contemplations of a few beggars and exiles, those ragged 
enthusiasts who cover robbery with the pretence of public good, and 
differ from the highwayman only in being the baser rogue. The most 
sweeping political changes are discussed with the most perfect simplicity, 
alterations to be wrought only by massacre, are calmly argued, with a 
familiar knowledge of the cost ; and the time is made a matter of calcu- 
lation when every man who can rob or murder, will enjoy the full fruits 
ofhis patriotism. Philip of France is a king, so long as it shall please 
the shopkeepers of Paris, and not an hour longer. But jacobinism looks 
toa higher conquest than the tottering throne of France. A spirit 
of fury is gone forth in England ; the pictures and blazoned banners of 
of bleeding heads, and the exploits of the pike, are the accompaniments 
of our mob meetings. This spirit may be subdued for a time, by energy 
in the govermment, and manliness in the higher classes. But the revo- 
lutionists of Europe have every eye turned upon England, and the 
first serious convulsion here will be the signal for an explosion, which 
will leave the continent without the vestige of a throne. 





THE BOARD OF HEALTH, AND THE CHOLERA. 


The Cholera is now the prevalent topic, and unquestionably the mere 
possibility of its reaching England has excited great anxiety. A few 
nights before the close of the session, the subject was brought forward 
by Sir R. Vivian. In answer, Mr. P. Thomson said, that in the course 
of last week government had received information that the cholera 
morbus had reached Hamburgh. On the receipt of this intelligence 
the government issued orders enforcing a stricter quarantine with 
respect to all vessels coming from Hamburgh, and had directed further 
precautionary measures to be taken with regard to vessels coming from 
any part of the coast lying between the north of Denmark and Rotter- 

The recommendations which government had issued to the au- 
thorities in the country, contained a statement of those precautionary 
measures which government thought it desirable should be taken, and 
he had no doubt that if carried strictly into effect, they would, if the 
disease should appear in this country, check its progress, if not entirely 
confine it to the place of its first appearance. 

A number of letters have been since published in the papers, gene- 
rally ridiculing the public alarm, and treating the attempts at precaution, 
quarantine, &c., as totally nugatory. But one thing we must observe, 
that almost the whole of those letters are from mercantile persons, who 
dread the interruption of their trade, and who, in nine instances out of 
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ten, are the very class by whose negligence or avarice the contagion is 
brought into countries. One of the most specious of these letters is 
from a Hamburgh merchant, detained in quarantine at Standgate Creek, 
who, of course, is rather uneasy at his position, and thinks that national 
hazard is no reason why he should be prevented from making his ap- 
pearance on ’Change, disposing of his bills, and reloading his coffee and 
sugar in the usual mode. 

On the other hand, the chief part of the letters recommending pre- 
caution, are from travellers and medical men, a rather higher authority 
than the traders. The Board of Health, in the meanwhile, have pub- 
lished a long and important document, pointing out the precautions 
necessary to be adopted in case the contagion should actually exhibit 
itself here. Whether the disease shall make its way here at all, or 
whether, if it should, its symptoms may be not much lightened by the 
better system of English medical science, and the better food and clothing 
of our population ; there can be no doubt that the form in which it has 
already shewn itself abroad, justifies the most extreme vigilance. It 
‘seems to have been a horrible disease, with but the single palliative, that 
its suffering soon ends one way or other. 

The subjoined description of the symptoms of the disease has been 
ublished by the Board of Health, College ot Physicians, dated October 
0 :—* The following are the early symptoms of the disease in its most 

marked form, as it occurred to the observation of Dr. Russell and Dr. 


‘Barry, at St. Petersburgh, corroborated by the accounts from other 


places where the disease has prevailed :—Giddiness, sick stomach, ner- 
‘vous agitation, intermittent, slow, or small pulse, cramps beginning at 
the tops of the fingers and toes, and rapidly approaching the trunk, give 
the first warning. The features become sharp and contracted, the eye 
sinks, the look is expressive of terror and wildness ; the lips, face, neck, 
hands, and feet, and soon after the thighs, arms, and whole surface, 
assume a leaden, blue, purple, black, or deep brown tint, according to 
the complexion of the individual, varying in shade with the intensity of 
the attack. The fingers and toes are reduced in size, the skin and soft 
parts covering them are wrinkled, shrivelled, and folded ; the nails put 
on a bluish pearly white; the larger superficial veins are marked b 

flat lines of a deeper black ; the pulse becomes either small as a thread, 
and scarcely vibrating, or else totally extinct. The skin is deadly cold, 
and often damp, the tongue always moist, often white and loaded, but 
flabby and chilled, like a piece of dead flesh. The voice is nearly gone ; 
the respiration quick, irregular, and imperfectly performed. The pa- 


‘tient speaks in a whisper. He struggles for breath, and often lays his 


hand on his heart, to point out the seat of his distress.” 

After this we are not to listen to the nonsense of any trader, eager to 
carry on his traffic at the risk of human life, or tourist, tired of the con- 
finement of the quarantine. The very mention that the contagion was 
once in England, would produce more evil, even to trade, than the delay 
of every trafficker that could lie at Standgate Creek for half a continy: 
Nothing can be more obvious than that it would break up the whole 
intercourse of English life, and put a stop to all commerce, from the 
moment that it was clearly ascertained to be among us; and in its pro- 
gress involve every description of trade and business in difficulties, 
equivalent to little less than national bankruptcy. 

This we must guard against by all possible expedients, and we can- 
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not begin too soon. There are miserable spots in every great town in 
England—even in cleanly England; where cleanliness never enters; 
spots of beggary, foulness, vice, and promiscuous and wretched living, 
from. one end of the year to the other. Those haunts of ilence 
ought to be instantly examined and cleaned out, or utterly destroyed. 
In London itself, every suburb has its peculiar haunt of disease. _What 
must be the condition of St. Giles’s, of the outskirts of Westminster, of 
Saffron-hill, of Wapping, of Whitechapel, of Spitalfields, if contagion 
come? ‘There is not one of those, nor of a dozen others, in which 
there is not material, in filth, drunkenness, poverty, and promiscuous 
vice, for the food of a national pestilence. Let the local authorities be 
set to work without delay, and a general inquiry into the state of these 
districts, and the mode of clearing them out, take place. But the sys- 
tem of English life has even its peculiar liabilities to the effects of con- 
on. 

“A large part of our population is gathered into great masses, We 
have manufactories, with hundreds of people compressed together in the 
same heated atmosphere and dangerous contact. Our workhouses con- 
tain crowds, equally the food of contagion. Independently of those, 
eur jails are continually crowded—a natural result of the temptations of 
acountry, where trade and opulence stimulate men to the commission 
of crimes that seldom come in the way of the people of merely agricul- 
tural countries. 

Some curious statements to this effect have been produced by M. 
Ducpetiaux, and other foreign economists. It is asserted that a fifteenth 
of our whole female population is subsisting by vice. This is, of course, 
a calculation taken from the commercial and manufacturing districts ;— 
“One-fifteenth have no means of support but by robbery, swindling, 
pickpocketing, and every species of crime. Five-fifteenths of the people 
are what is denominated poor, living from hand to mouth, and daily, 
nay, hourly, sinking into heartless beggary!” A comparison between a 
few foreign countries and Great Britain further demonstrates the effects 
of poverty and ignorance on the great mass of the population. In North 

ica pauperism is almost unknown, and one-fourth of the people are 

being educated ; premeditated murder is alone capital—imprisonment 

for debt has in several states been abolished, and crimes, particularly of 
enormity, are exceedingly rare. The Dutch, who possess a competency,’ 
and are generally educated, are comparatively free from grave offences. 

France affords a remarkable illustration. M. Ducpetiaux has divided it 

into northern and southern, the former being richer and more enlightened 

than the latter ; their relative condition is as follow : 

Population. Offences against the person. 

- Northern France. ... 14,000,000—In 1825, 726..In 1826, 714 
Southern France... . 18,000,000—Ditto, 1,340. . ditto, 1,193 
Proportion of { Northern France in 1825, 238 
Murders. \ Southern France in ditto, 593 


The United Kingdom affords us a nearer illustration :— 


Scotland. England. Ireland. 
Instruction of the people... lin 11..lin 20..lin 35 
Criminals among the people. 1 in 5,093..1 in 920..1 in 468 


The economists pronounce that this excess of crime results from our 
severity of prison punishment, &c.: but the economists always blunder 
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when they attempt to reason. They should never step beyond their 
registers. The accumulation of crime in England is the consequence of 
the wealth of England, the exposure of that wealth, and the general 
habits of popular indulgence. ‘There are more bank-notes plundered in 
a month out of mails and letters, than would make the circulation of a 
German kingdom. There is more pilfering from the London shops 
than would make the finery of many a German court. ‘There is more 
gin drunk by the populace than would make a German revenue. 

If France exhibits less crime, it is because she is almost wholly agri- 
cultural, and men cannot steal waggons as they can watches. If America 
exhibit more apparent honesty, it certainly is not for want of a super- 
abundance of rogues, as long as America continues to be the common 
refuge of all the swindlers of Europe. The truth is, that the English 
jail is the natural result of the English manufactory, the English shop, 
and the English mansion. But there are at this hour not less than one 
hundred thousand people passing yearly through the English jail ; and 
no argument can be required to shew how much this influx and efflux 
increases the natural hazards of contagious disease. To this let the 
authorities look without delay. 

The report issued by the Board of Health ‘proceeds to state the steps 
proper to arrest the progress of the disease in the first moments of 
seizure :—‘ All means tending to restore the circulation, and maintain 
the warmth of the body, should be had recourse to without delay. The 
patients should always immediately be put to bed, wrapped up in hot 
blankets, and warmth should be sustained by other external applications, 
such as repeated frictions with flannels and camphorated spirits ; poul- 
tices of mustard and linseed (equal parts) to the stomach, particularly 
where pain and vomiting exist ; similar poultices to the feet and legs, to 
restore their warmth. The returning heat of the body may be promoted by 
bags containing hot salt or bran applied to different parts of it. For the 
same purpose of restoring and sustainingthe circulation, white wine whey, 
with spice, hot brandy and water, or sal volatile, in the dose of a tea- 
spoonful in hot water, frequently repeated, or from five to twenty drops 
of some of the essential oils, as peppermint, cloves, or cajeput, in a wine 
glass of water, may be administered ; with the same view, where the 
stomach will bear it, warm broth with spice may be employed. In very 
severe cases, or where medical aid is difficult to be obtained, from twenty 
to forty drops of laudanum may be given in any of the warm drinks 
previously recommended.” 

This treatment is simple enough, and is almost within every one’s 
power. To restore the heat of the circulation is evidently the first 
point. That done, there may be room for the physician, who should be 
called in as soon as possible. The vigilance of government, however, 
seems fully alive to the emergency ; and on the local authorities on the 
coast, by preventing the intercourse of the villagers with smugglers and 
other illicit arrivals from the continent—and in the towns, by dividing 
them into districts, and instantly detecting every symptom of disease, 
must now depend, humanly speaking, the protection of England from 
this formidable visitation. 
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THE VISION OF BEASTS. 


se 


** All the world's a stage.” 


Lire is a drama—so hath Shakspeare said ; 

The world the theatre on which ’tis played ; 

Nature the prompter—but I needs must say 

The devil often mingles in the play. 

Sometimes he acts the licenser, and then 

He blots out all that’s sacred with his pen ; 

And sometimes, too, if truth may be expressed, 

He damns as often as the rest. 
Five acts dramatic laws demand, 
(Some say ’tis seven— 

The other two perhaps are spent in heaven), 
And into these the different scenes expand ; 
First infancy, childhood, and youth ; 

And then, forsooth, 
Comes manhood and old age ; 

Till death draws down the curtain on the stage. 

But why should man 
Monopolize this plan? 
I feel convinced it is a thing that suits 
All ktad of animals, 
The civilized and cannibals— 
Even from human nature down to brutes, 
I’m a philozoologist, and like to see 
All lively things, 
Whether with legs or wings, 
Treated with kindness and humanity. 


«‘ | had a dream, which was not all a dream :” 
Methought I went to Drury, where of old 
Shakspeare’s immortal scenes had been the theme ; 
And there did I behold 
Instead of Romeo, or the jealous Moor, 
Revengeful Jew, or melancholy Dane, 
Or those bright things of female portraiture, 
The murdering lady with the clotted stain, 
The gentle Juliet, and Venetian fair, 
Which once were there— 
I saw strange shapes go to and fro, 
Whose forms I did not know. 
I asked the meaning of so odd a scene 
Of one whom once I knew 
As an old member of that beast-loving crew, 
: The Zoological Society ; 
And he 
Informed me that there late had been 
A second Martin sent among the brutes, 
/ To aid them in their pleasures and pursuits ; 
The first had taught us not to hurt ’em, 
But he, good man, was striving to convert ’em. 
He preached from Shakspeare, whence they were to find 
The plaudits of mankind ; 
And taught that pleasure was the only good 
For flesh and blood. 














The Vision of Beasts. 


Great, he said, and strange 
Had been the change 
Which he upon their stubborn hearts had made. 
By his conversions, 
And his exertions, 
He threw the missionaries in the shade ; 
For in a little time they were so tame, 
As to seem human in all things but name. 
They had their lectures and their college, 
And their “‘ Society for Useful Knowledge,” 
Read little treatises upon astronomy, 
And on political economy. 
And, stranger still, 
They had their House of Commons and their Bil} ; 
For some there were that kept the loaves and fishes 
From other people’s dishes. 
But good king Leo had begun his reign, 
And, like our own, was monarch of the mane ; 
And he determined, come what would, 
Even if he lost his kingdom in the storm, 
As it was solely for his people’s good, 
There should be a reform. 
«« But what,” said I, “‘ has that to do 
With what I view ?” 
*‘ This,” said he, ‘‘ I know 
Is merely done to shew 
Us, who are called the lords of the creation, 
That they are strictly a dramatic nation. 
And here 
They will appear, 
* Warbling their native Wood-notes wild!’ 
As for their teeth, 
What Mr. Bunn 
Has said, he will have done— 
{I’ve heard that he intends with the Gazette, 
To have them filed,” 


I said no more, 
But looked more eagerly than I had looked before, 
And saw the lion acting Romeo to his love, 
Roaring “‘ as gently as a sucking dove ;” 
But in the dying scene he made me stare— 
In fact, I thought that Romeo Coates was there. 
And then, the cameleopard, I saw him go, 
With trembling step, and slow, 
As he whose poverty but not his will 
Did Romeo kill— 
(By the by, 
I thought he held his head somewhat too high). 
An orang-outang played with great success 
The gallant gay Mercutio. I confess, 
Although it was his first appearance, still 
He shewed a promise time will soon fulfil. 
Who did the gentle Juliet? ’*Twas the same 
Mad’moiselle D’Jeck by name, 
Who, not long ago, 
Acted in concert with Monsieur Ducrow. 
Such loud applause her acting did create, 
That I heard many say, 
During the play, 
Miss Fanny Kemble ne’er was half so great. 
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The Vision of Beasts. 


« A change came o’er the spirit of my dream,” 
Which thus to me did seem— 
I saw a wolf the vile Iago act, 
(It is a fact), 
With look and gesture quite emphatical ; 
And the Othello there 
(A dingy bear) 

Did hug his Desdemona so dramatical, 

I thought that she would faint 
With the restraint. 

She was the pig-faced lady ; such a star 
I never saw upon the boards—for she 
Moved with such grace and modesty, 

’T was said she did the character by far 

Superior to a Phillips, and the rest 

That wear the tragic vest. 


Again, when this was gone, 
Another change past on. 
Then came the fell hyena as the Jew, 
Performing Shylock to the very life ; 
Howling so very fiercely for his due, 
And sharpening up his knife 
So very Israelitishly, I thought 
“« The pound of flesh” he sought, 
If even of pork, would raise a question, 
Whether ’twould disagree with his digestion. 


Another change—another change—and lo! 
Came, gliding ‘‘ on the light fantastic toe,” 
A pair of boas, that appeared to view 
Dancing a pas de deux ; 
And then with pirouette, and leap, and sally, 
A troop of monkeys formed the corps du ballet ; 
While a vast flock of parrots on the wing 
Did the full chorus sing. 
Methought that all at once I heard 
The voice of beast and bird, 
Roaring and screaming horridly around, 
With most discordant sound. 
And then, as up the curtain drew, 
Upon the frightened fiddlers on they flew, 
Who soon a quicker movement made 
Than they had ever played. 
Then on the shrieking pit they fell 
Pell-mell ; 
And made, soon scaring off the men and wenches, 
A beggarly account of empty benches. 
I tried escaping, sorely pressed ; 
But, oh! the horror !—First I heard a howl, 
And next a growl, 
And then a tiger You may guess the rest. 
I gave a scream, 
That seemed to shake old Drury’s firmest beam, 
And spoiled—my dream. 
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BREVITIES. 


Fortune is painted blind, that she may not blush to behold the fools 
who belong to her. 

Fine ladies who use excess of perfumes must think men like seals— 
most assailable at the nose. 

Some men get on in the world on the same principle that a sweep 
passes uninterruptedly through a crowd. 

People who affect a shortness of-sight must think it the height of good 
fortune to be born blind. 

He who loses, in the search of fame, that dignity which should adorn 
human nature, is like the victim opera-singer who has exchanged man- 
hood for sound. 

Lounging, unemployed people may be called of the tribe of Joshua ; 
for with them the sun stands still. 

Fanatics think men like bulls—they must be baited to madness ere 
they are in a fit condition to die. 

here is an ancient saying—*“ Truth lies in a well.” May not the 
modern adage run—‘“‘ The most certain charity is at a pump?” 

Some connoisseurs would give a hundred pounds for the painted 
head of a beggar, who would threaten the living mendicant with the 
stocks. 

If you boast of a contempt for the world, avoid getting into debt. It 
is giving to gnats the fangs of vipers. 

The heart of the great man, surrounded by poverty and tramelled by 
dependence, is like an egg in a nest built among briars. It must. either 
curdle into bitterness, or, if it take life and mount, struggle through 
thorns for the ascent. 

Fame is represented bearing a trumpet. Would not the picture be 
truer, were she to hold a handful of dust ? 

Fishermen, in order to handle eels securely, first cover them with 
dirt. In like manner does detraction strive to grasp excellence. 

The friendship of some men is quite Briarean. They have a hundred 
hands. 

The easy and temperate man is not he who is most valued by the 
world ; the virtue of his abstemiousness makes him an object of indif- 
ference. One of the gravest charges against the ass, is—he can live on 
thistles. : 

The wounds of the dead are the furrows in which living heroes grow 
their laurels. | 

Were we determined resolutely to avoid vices, the world would foist 
them on us—as thieves put off their plunder on the guiltless. 

When we look at the hide of a tiger in a furrier’s shop, exposed to the 
gaze of every malapert, and then think of the ferocity of the living beast 
in its native jungle, we see a beadle before a magistrate—a magistrate 
— a minister: there is the skin of oftice—the sleekness without its 

ws. 

With some people political vacillation heightens a man’s celebrity— 
just as the galleries applaud when an actor enters in a new dress. 

If we judge from history, of what is the book of glory composed? 
Are not its leaves dead men’s skin—its letters stamped in human blood 
—its golden clasps, the pillage of nations? It is illuminated with tears 
and broken hearts. J. 
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WHO WROTE GIL BLAS? 





Lux altissima fati 

Occultum nihil esse sinit, latebras que per omnes 
Intrat et obstrusas explorat fama recessus. 
CLAUDIAN. 
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Who has not read Gil Blas? Who has not dwelt with feelings of 
exquisite delight on this masterly delineation of human nature, garbed 
in the graceful mantle of romantic Spain? Possessing qualities of a 
high moral and literary value, independent of the capricious tastes and 

eral fashions that prevail temporarily from age to age, this novel is 
one of the few works of its kind that have survived the general wreck 
of the libraries of romance published in Europe during the last century ; 
and may now fairly be considered as forming part of the standard and 
classical literature of the modern world. 

Gil Blas — which paints with such extraordinary truth and fidelity of 
colouring the manners, opinions, and vices of every gradation of Spanish 
life, from the monarch to the bandit; and which, moreover, may be 
considered the moral and political history of the Spanish monarchy, 
from the reign of Philip the Second till the year 1646—was published 
by Le Sage, in three distinct portions at different periods ; the first two 
volumes in 1715, the third in 1720, and the fourth and last 1735. The 
first two volumes contained only six books ; but Le Sage, struck with 
the extraordinary success of the work, and observing that it had been 
successively translated into the English, Dutch, German, and Italian 
languages, conceived the idea of adding a third volume to the novel; 
and, if we may judge from the Latin distich which terminates the 
volume— 

** Inveni portum ; sors et fortuna valete 
Sat me lusistis; ludite nunc alios’”’— 


it would appear that he had no intention of adding anything more to 
~ work ; but, fifteen years afterwards, he added a fourth and last 
volume. 

In the year 1738, he also published the novel entitled “'The Bachelor 
of Salamanca,” confessing that it was taken from an unpublished 
Spanish manuscript, which was not, however, in the form in which it was 
written by the original author. The reader is requested to bear this 
circumstance in mind, as it will be shewn that “ The Bachelor of 
Salamanca” forms the ground-work of Gil Blas. 

Scarcely had Gil Blas appeared in France, than strong doubts were 
raised, by the literary contemporaries of Le Sage, as to the justice of his 
claims to the original authorship of the work. Voltaire, whose well- 
organized habits of plagiarism would easily enable him to detect it in 
others, has, in a theory of his own, boldy denounced it as a plagiarism 
from the literature of Spain. La Martiniere, De Chaudon, and other 
compilers of a French historical dictionary published in Paris in 1771, 
mention the work with “ Guzman de Alfarache,” “Le Diable Boiteux,” 
and “ The Bachelor of Salamanca,” among the author's translations or 
imitations from the Spanish. Although it would be extremely unfair to 
adduce these facts as general principles of argument against the author- 
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ship of Le Sage, still they prove, in no ordinary degree, that, sucha 
report was circulated in. > bs literary circles of France. . But no formal 
disquisition, we believe, had been published on the subject until, the 
apgonrence of the Spanish translation by the Padre Isla—a Jesuit, and, 
as he styles himself in the title-page, “‘ Hum Espanol Zeloso qui no soffre 
que se burlen de su nacion.” ‘This translation was preceded by a preli- 
minary discourse, in which the reverend disciple of Loyola denounces 
Le Sage in the most unmeasured terms as a literary pirate. 
. It must, however, be candidly confessed that the dissertation of the 
reverend padre contains assertion without proof, and, in some instances, 
violent strictures, without either temper or moderation. His chief 
yecine to the claim of Le Sage rests on the authority of the French 
“ Dictionnaire Historique,” which is quoted by him in triumphant 
illustration, but which, in fact, amounts to nothing ; for it is perfectly 
evident that the compilers had treated the subject loosely, possessed no 
precise information upon it, and had, moreover, no intention of discus- 
sing it as a questionable point. Isla’s system may, therefore, be con- 
sidered as utterly baseless, and in no way substantiating the claims of 
his country to the authorship of the novel in question. The Jesuit was 
also inadequate to the task he had undertaken, and, in the course of his 
dissertation, displays a lamentable ignorance not only of the history and 
topography of his country, but of many peculiaritics in its manners and 
customs. The outlines of his theory as to the manner in which Le Sage be- 
came possessed of the Spanish manuscript, are as follows :—He mentions a 
report that he had been for some years attached to the French embassy 
at Madrid, and that, during that time, he formed an acquaintance wit 
an Andalusian lawyer, who confided to him this and several other manu- 
scripts, which were too free in their political observations for the despotic 
atmosphere of Spain. The first of these facts, if true, would rather serve 
to refute than to establish upon a solid basis the system of Padre Isla ; 
since a long residence in Spain, under such circumstances, would furnish 
the most plausible indications of the manner in which a foreign 
writer might have obtained the rich mass of Spanish materials em- 
eyed in this novel. But the story of the Andalusian advogado and 
his manuscripts is too vague to merit attention. So far from Le Sage 
having been an attaché to the French embassy at Madrid, it will be 
presently proved that he was never, at any period of his life, in Spain. 
The sensation produced by Padre Isla’s work was transient. The 
public mind, both in France and Spain, was too deeply engrossed by 
collisions of a sterner nature, to examine critically the pretensions of the 
Jesuit. The dispute languished till the year 1818, when Count Fran- 
cois de Neufchateau, minister of the interior under the republic, read to 
the, French Academy a memoir entitled, “ An Investigation of the 
Question, whether Le Sage was the original Author of Gil Blas, or whe- 
ther he borrowed it from the Spanish?” In this paper, which was 
printed in the following year, the count warmly sustains the claims 
of France ; and, in the year 1820, he published in Paris a new edition 
of Gil Blas, with copious notes, in which he defends his original posi- 
tion. Don Juan Antonio Llorente, the ex-secretary of the inquisition, 
was at that time residing in Paris, and deeply engaged in his history of 
that formidable tribunal, and other literary labours of a grave and 
important character. The patriotism of the Spaniard was aroused by 
the attack on the literary fame of his country ; and, abandoning fora 
time his more serious compositions, he ted ee his ‘“ Observations 
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Critiques sur le Roman de Gil Blas,” which he submitted, in 1820, to 
the Academie Fran¢aise, and, shortly afterwards, published in‘a more 
Yoluminous form. Neufchateau replied in a subsequent memoir, pre- 
sented to the academy in January, 1822, and entitled, “An Examina- 
tion of the New System in regard to the Authorship of Gil Blas, in 
answer to the Critical Observations of Llorente.” Here the controversy 
terminated: both authors, having made out their case to their own satis- 
faction, left the decision to the public. 

There is a French chaleur and impetuosity of style in the memoir of 
Neufchateau, which singularly contrasts with the solemn gravity of 
tone, and equanimity of temper, displayed throughout the controversy 
by his Spanish opponent. Deeply versed in the history and literature 
of his native country, rendered by profound meditation completely 
master of the subject, Llorente takes the field with an overwhelming 
mass of arguments and powerful illustrations—handles the former’ with 
admirable skill—holds the latter in hand till the favourable moment for 
deploying had arrived, and then, bursting like a mountain-torrent on 
his adversary, he carries in succession all his positions, and remains 
master of a field which he had previously studied with the eye of a con- 
summate tactician. 

The existence of an original Spanish manuscript is demonstrated on the 
following grounds :—-lst. From the variety of Spanish words and 
phrases scattered throughout the novel ;—2ndly. From the French 
words and phrases, which do not correspond with Le Sage’s usual ele- 
gance of style, and which preserve all the traces of a literal translation 
from the Spanish ;—3dly. From the immense number of Spanish proper 
names—persons, families, and districts of no historical importance— 
of which it was impossible for Le Sage to have had any knowledge but 
from a Spanish manuscript ;—4thly. From the accurate knowledge 
displayed by the author, of the moral, civil, political, heraldical, and 
genealogical history of the Spanish peninsula ;—5thly. From the errors 
in writing the names of persons and places, which so frequently o¢ecur in 
the course of the novel, and which could only have arisen from an error 
of transcription ;—Gthly. From the vast multitude of chronological errors 
which we also discover, proceeding from the same cause, or from the 
circumstance of the various episodes introduced in the novel belonging 
to chronological eras different to that of the leading narrative ;—7thly. 
That the sources from which many of the materials of the novel are 
derived, are known to be Spanish ;—and, lastly, from the strong, deep, 
and exquisitely vivid Spanish colouring which pervades every part of 
the work down to the most minute details. Indeed it is a solecism to 
suppose that a foreigner, who had never resided in Spain, could, from 
the mere perusal of Spanish works, have so completely identified his 
intellectual nature with the different state of society existing in that 
country, as to have written Gil Blas. It is easy for the poet or the 
novelist to lay the scene of his fictions in a foreign land, and to shed 
around the leading features an air of truth and probability ; but the case 
changes when the familiarity with foreign objects and manners supposed 
by the style and fable, goes beyond a certain limit, and when the sub- 
Stance, as well as the form and colouring, display, in the remarkable 
manner they do in Gil Blas, the peculiar characteristics of some remote 
MS or distant country. If Gallaud had published “ The Arabian 
Nights,” or Sir William Jones his translation of the Indian’ drama of 
- 2R 2 
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« Sacontala” as his own, the public would have. easily detected the 
fraud ; and, in all such cases, the presumption of a foreign original 
would be much heightened if a writer had brought out other works of 
a similar kind as avowed translations or close imitations of foreign 
models. If two or three volumes of “The Arabian Nights” had 
appeared as acknowledged translations from the Arabic, and the rest had 
been palmed off on the public as his own composition by the French 
editor, it is hardly possible that any competent judge would have been 
so far deceived by this literary manceuvre, as not to see that they were 
all parts of the same collection. Now, in this respect, the present case 
is precisely similar. Alain Renaut Le Sage published, in the course of 
his life, a considerable number of works, which he acknowledged as 
translations or imitations from the Spanish ; and, afterwards, he brought 
out the novel of Gil Blas as his own composition. The materials of all 
these works, and the sources from which they were derived, are so 
similar, that they afford the strongest presumption of being all of them 
the fruits of the same common stock. 

We shall now note a few of the most forcible illustrations adduced by 
Llorente in proof of the Spanish origin of the work ; and, by placing 
in juxta-position the opposite arguments of Neufchateau, enable the 
reader to draw his own conclusions on this interesting subject. 


lst. Spanish words which are found in the French novel of Gil Blas, and 
which suppose the existence of a Spanish manuscript. 


In speaking of the subterraneous cavern at Cacabelos, and of the 
woman who officiated as cook to the robbers, Gil Blas says, “ * Tenez, 
dame Leonarde,’ said one of the outlaws to this angel of darkness, ‘ here 
is a young man we have brought you ;’ ”—and, a little further, he adds, 
*© It was La Senora Leonarda who had the honor of presenting the nectar 
to these infernal gods.” The term dame Leonarde applied to a woman 
of the lowest class of society, servant to a band of outlaws, supposes a 
Spanish manuscript, in which was written La Senora Leonarde ; for an 
‘original French writer would have simply expressed it—‘ T'enez, Leo- 
‘narde,” or, if he had wished to have used a more polite address, “ Tenez, 
Madame Leonarde.” 

Gil Blas, speaking of his intended father-in-law, the goldsmith 
Gabriel Salero, describes him thus: “ C’était un bon bourgeois qui était, 
comme nous disons poli, hasta porfiar, il me presenta La Senora Eugenia 
sa femme, et la jeune Gabriella sa fille.” Here are three Hispanicisms 
in as many lines. The words hasta porfiar are surely not so elegant or so 
‘idiomatical as the corresponding French terms—jusqu’d étre ennuyeux : 
while the proper name Gabriella, had Le Sage been the original author, 
would have been frenchified into a Gabrielle—a very common name in 
France. 

Again: the barber Diego de la Fuente, in giving an account of his 
learning the guitar, remarks that he had for a master, “ un vieux Senor 
Escudero & que je faisais la barbe.”” The immediate motive for leaving 
this phrase in the original Spanish was the impossibility of rendering 
correctly the term escudero in the sense here intended, which is that of 
a sort of upper servant personally attending on a lady of quality. There 
is no corresponding term in French, or in any other modern binge, 
because that’ class of servants was never known but in the Spanish 
‘dominions. It is long since gone out of use in Spain ; and the frequent 
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allusion to it in Gil Blas is another strong proof of the early composition 
of the work. 

Lastly, Gil Blas, when confined in the tower of Segovia, hears his 
fellow-prisoner, Don Gaston de Cogollos, singing to a guitar-accompani- 
ment the following simple and beautiful Spanish verses :— 

** Ay de me! un afi felice 

Parece un soplo ligero 

Pero sin dicha un instante 

Es un siglo de tormento.” 
It appears almost impossible that these verses could have been written 
by a foreigner ; for the use of the poetical licence of felice, instead of 
feliz, supposes well-trained habits of Spanish versification, which 
a Frenchman could scarcely have possessed. 


Qndly. Of the Spanish phrases and idioms which abound in the work. 


Here, again, we have abundant proofs of the existence of an original 
Spanish manuscript. 

One of the Hispanicisms of which Le Sage makes the most frequent 
use, is “ Seigneur,” in addressing persons by their Christian names. 
“ Seigneur” is a French word of a very limited extent. Under the old 
French regime, “ Seigneur” was the style of address used to feudal 
proprietors who held of the crown ; and this system of tenures being 
now quite abolished, the word is hardly ever used. The corresponding 
term of address, “ Monseigneur,” was appropriated to princes of, |the 
blood and other high dignitaries. To have spoken of a Seigneur cloth- 
merchant, a Seigneur innkeeper, a Seigneur Gil Blas, or a, Seigneur 
Scipio, his lacquey, would have been viewed as an intentional burlesque. 
In Spanish, on the contrary, the word “ Seiior” corresponds with, the 
French “ Monsieur,” and is even more extensively used, being employed 
as aterm of address between persons of all ranks, from the monarch to 
the servant. It is in this way that the French word “ Seigneur” is used 
in Gil Blas. Thus, in his first sally out from Oviedo, he encounters on 
the road a beggar, who levels his firelock at him, soliciting at. the 
same time his charity with the polite address of “ Seigneur, passant.” 
The natural French term would have been “ Monsieur le voyageur.” 
At Penaflor, in relating his adventure with the parasite, he deseribes him 
thus: “ Ce cavalier portait une longue epée et pouvait bien avoir trente 
ans. Il s’approcha de moi d’un air empressé—‘ Seigneur écolier,’ me 
dit-il, ‘ je viens d’apprendre que vous etes le Seigneur Gil Blas de San- 
tillane.’ « Je Jui dis Seigneur cavalier,” &c. Now the term “ Seigneur 
écolier,” applied to a poor little student, was too gross even for the besot- 
ted vanity of Gil Blas to have digested. The word “ cavalier” also in 
French means horseman, and is never used in the Spanish sense ; cabal- 
lero, a distinguished manner of saluting a person of some consideration. 

Pedrillo, an old servant of Don Annibal Chinchilla’s, says to his 
master, “ You have only to inform me of the matter in hand, and I 
promise you “ de faire tirer pied ou aile du premier ministre.” In French 
this is an inelegant expression; whereas in Spanish it is one of pro- 
verbial expression, and in common use on occasions cited in the text— 
“ Yo prometto sacar del primer ministro pata ’o alan.” 

It must be recollected that Le Sage flourished during the Augustan 
period of French literature—that he wrote for a people who possess.an 
almost Athenian delicacy of ear—a people with whom, in literary com- 
positions, style is every thing. We can only reconcile the examples we 
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have given of the Spanish idiomatic phraseology and style. with the: 
theory of a Spanish manuscript, the spirit of which Le found it 
impossible to entirely divest his translation. 
3dly. Of the names of persons and places. : 
pwards of three hundred places in Spain, and four in Portugal, are’ 
mentioned in the course of the novel—some few of which are scarcely 
known to exist but by native Spaniards, The heraldic knowledge dis- 
played by the author is likewise very extensive. Thirteen dukes and 
eleven marquisses are introduced into the novel by their real titles, all 
of whom lived under the reigns of Philip the Third and Philip the 
Fourth. Among the dukes, we find De Frias, constable of Castile ; and 
De Medina de Rio Seco, admiral of Castile. It is worthy of remark, 
that, at the period of the publication of the novel by Le Sage, these two 
offices no longer existed. They had been abolished by Philip the 
Fourth, in consequence of the noblemen who were invested with those 
dignities, at the period of the war of succession, having embraced the 
faction of the house of Austria. The names also of a great number of' 
persons of eminence who flourished at Madrid under the two reigns, 
are mentioned—the characters of many of them described with a fidelity 
of colouring which supposed opportunity of often repeated observation. 
Such are, Padre Louis Aliaga, confessor to Philip the Fourth, archi- 
mandrite of Sicily, and grand inquisitor ; Don Rodriquez Calderon, 
secretary to the king; Miguel Cervantes de Saavedra, the author of 
“ Don Quixotte ;’ Luiz Velez de Guevara, the author of “ Le Diable 
Boiteaux ;” Doiia Anna de Guevara, nurse to Philip the Fourth, and 
who had a great influence over him; Doifia Maria de Gusman, only 
daughter of the Conde Duque d’Olivares ; Don Henri Philip de 'Gus- 
man, his adopted son ; and several others of equal note, of whom Le Sage 
could have no knowledge. The portraits of the Count Duke of Lerma 
and the Count Duke d’Olivares, successively prime ministers and confi- 
dential favourites of Philip the Third and Fourth, are drawn with a 
spirited truth and discrimination which supposes the author to have 
moved in the immediate circle of the court. The extensive knowledge 
of Pre names displayed by Le Sage, not only of the aristocracy, but 
also of' the inferior ranks of society, could never have been obtained by 
a foreign writer who knew Spain but through the medium of romances 
and dramatic works. But what demonstrates with stronger evidence a 
Spanish manuscript in the French text of Le Sage, is the existence of 
between thirty and forty names allegorical of the characters and avoca- 
tions of the persons to whom he has applied them. Such are—* San- 
grado,” in allusion to the favourite doctrine of the doctor of that name ;' 
“ Don Cherubini Tonto” (imbecile), in allusion to his cast of mind ; the 
silversmith “Salero” (salt-seller), from his selling such articles; Don 
Vicente de “ Buena-garra” (gripe-hard), and Don Mathias del “ Cordel” 
(cord), are the names of the two leaders of the band of swindlers esta- 
blished at Toledo, and are significant of their profession ; “ Mondragon,” 
the bully, who frightened Gil Blas out of Valladolid ; Vicente “ Forrero,” 
the innkeeper of Madrid, because the forreros (strangers) lodged at his 
house. These, and several others, would have puzzled the most skilful 
translator to have rendered into French without violating their allego- 
rical signification ; while'a French writer would have scarcely sought’ 
in a foreign language for names significant of the characters and avoca~ 
tions of the persons introduced in his work, which must have been per- 
fectly unintelligible to the major part of his readers. : 
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4th. Of the profound knowledge of the manners and customs, the 

'' | ~political, topographical, and chronological history of the Spanish 

peninsula, displayed by the author. 

The proofs we are about to offer under these several heads will equally 
demonstrate the original position of the Spanish origin of the novel; the 
picture of the social condition of the Spanish people is drawn to the 
life, 

The adventures of Philip the Fourth and Lucretia, daughter of the 
Marquis of Marialva, are well known to be historical. The fruit of this 
intrigue was the Prince Don John of Austria, the second of that name, 
and not the celebrated champion of Christendom who arrested the pro- 
gress of the Turkish arms at the sea-fight of Lepanto, and who was the 
natural son of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. The mother is repre- 
sented in the novel seized with compunctions of conscience, on account 
‘of her illicit connection with the king, and as retiring from the world, 
and taking the veil in the convent of the Incarnation. This religious 
house was founded at Madrid by Philip the Third, in fulfilment of the 
last will of his deceased queen, Margaret ; and no persons were admitted 
into it who were not in some way connected with the royal family. The 
account of the domestic occurrences in the family of Olivares—of his son, 
Don Julian Valcarel, afterwards legitimatized under the name of Don 
Henry Philip de Gusman, and married to the daughter of the Duke de 
Frias, is also conformable to facts ; nor was it so easy, in the time of 
Le Sage, to become acquainted with private incidents of this descrip- 
tion occurring in a distant country, as it now is, when the press pre- 
sents almost daily to the scrutinizing gaze of public curiosity the most 
trifling details of the private life of the great. 

Gil Blas, in walking the streets of Valencia, observes a crowd of per- 
sons.collected round a house, where, upon approaching nearer, to read 
the inscription in gold letters upon a tablet, “ La posada de los repre- 
sentantes.” The nature of the inscription explains the circumstance that, 
in the time of Philip the Third and Fourth, the comedians were usually 
lodged in the theatre itself. This usage never existed in France, and 
had ceased to exist long anterior to the time of Le Sage. Again: the 
femme de chambra of Doiia Anna de Guevara, nurse to Philip the 
Fourth, obtains from the king, through the interest of her mistress, the 
archdeaconry of Grenada for Don Ignacio d’Ipina—“ which benefice,” 
says the author, “ being situated in a country acquired by conquest, was in 
the gift of the king.” ‘This passage displays a profound knowledge of 
the ecclesiastical constitution of the Spanish monarchy ; for the king, 
anterior to the concordat of 1753, conferred no church dignities what- 
ever, excepting those of which the disposal belonged, by some specifie 
title, to the crown. Of this kind were the benefices which lay within 
the territory acquired by conquest from the Moors. 

The political feelings of the province of Arragon are also remarkably 
displayed in the words which the minister Olivares addresses to Don 
Antonio de Leyva, on his appointment to the viceroyalty of that pro- 
vince: “ This dignity,” he remiarks, “ is not above your birth ; and the 
nobility of Arragon cannot murmur at the choice of the court.” This is 
evidently an allusion to the dissensions which had subsisted in that pro- 
vince since the latter end of the reign of Charles the Fifth. Philip the 
Second appointed a Castilian to the viceroyalty ; upon which the Arra- 
gonese remonstrated, alleging that, by the constitution of the kingdom, 
the king should reside there in person, or, in his absence, a prince of the 
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blood, or atleast a distinguished member of the Arragonese noblesse. 
The quarrel subsistedl yet in 1592, when they assassinated the Castilian 
viceroy, Don Inigo de Mendoza, and appointed in his room an Arra- 
gonese nobleman, Don Michel Martinez de Luna. Le Sage, who pos- 
sessed but a superficial knowledge of Spanish history, was unable: to 
comprehend the force of the historical allusion conveyed by the words 
of the minister Olivares. 

. ‘The description of the tower of Segovia, its little court-yard, narrow 
staircase, the window of the tower overlooking the river Erema, are all 
given with a minuteness of detail which supposes the writer to have been 
an eye-witness of the scene he describes. The minor details of this 
picture of social life are equally conformable to the truth. It is remark- 
ably displayed in the description of the inkhorn, which Gil Blas and his 
companions purchased when they were preparing to enact the part of 
inquisitors at the expence of the Jew, Samuel Simon. “ It consisted of 
two pieces of horn attached to each other by a cord—one to hold the 
ink, and the other to contain the pens.” This is correct description of 
the inkhorns used to this day in Spain by the notaries, and which they 
always carry about with them. 

»There is another example which demands particular attention—it is 
the description. of La Dame Jacintha, the housekeeper of the Licentiate 
Sedillo.—** She wore a long woollen robe of the coarsest material, with 
‘a wide leather girdle, from one side of which hung a large bunch of 
keys, and from the other a chaplet of large beads.” This is a faithful 
portrait of the class of women in Spain, known under the name of beatas 
(devotees). The manners of all courts have a certain degree of resems 
blance ; but a foreign writer, who had never been in Spain, we repeat, 
could scarcely have been acquainted with certain customs, the names of 
streets and churches, not existing in large and populous towns, but in 
insignificant villages. There are vend remarkable examples of this 
kind in the course of the work. Thus Scipio, in relating what hap- 
pened to him at Toledo, speaks of the church De los Reyes. Now there 
exists to this day a little church at Toledo, named San Juan de los Reyes 
a fact of which Le Sage must have been ignorant, and which again 
supports the theory of the Spanish origin of the work. 

e have already observed that the novel of Gil Blas may be considered 
the moral and political history of the Spanish monarchy, from the end 
of the reign of Philip the Second till the year 1646. All the episodes 
introduced in the course of the narrative have their own peculiar chro- 
nology ; and, between them and the adventures of the hero of the story, 
we find several remarkable anachronisms, which could scarely have 
crept in had Le Sage been the original writer of the work. 

Gil Blas relates that when he made his escape from the cavern of the 
robbers, between Astorga and Cacabellos, he was between four and five- 
and-twenty years of age. This event took place in 1606, which would 
have brought the year of his birth to “1581.” Portugal, at that period, 
was under the dominion of the Spanish erown, and continued so until 
the revolt of the Duke of Braganza in “ 1640.” Yet Dojia Mencia, in 
relating her history to Gil Blas, states that her father, Don Martin, was 
killed in Portugal at the head of his regiment. Now supposing, with 
Gil Blas, Doiia Mencia to have been five-and-twenty, her father must 
have been killed in 1580—at which period no war existed between the 
two states. She again relates that her husband was killed in Africa, m 
the battle in which Don Sebastian lost his life and crown—another impos- 
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sibility; for, since the birth of Doiia Mencia, no such:war had ever 
existed. The truth is, that the History of Dofia Mencid is a Spanish 
novel altogether independent of Gil Blas, and which Le Sage inserted 
because he did not perceive that it belonged to the time of Don Sebas- 
tian. The same thing occurs with the story of the “ Marriagede Ven- 
ee,” which Dona Elvira de Silva relates to Dofia Aurore de Gus- 
man. All this history belongs to the time of the celebrated Sicilian 
Vespers, three centuries anterior to the events related in the novel—an 
anachronism, which proves at the same time Le Sage’s ignorance of) his- 
tory. There are also several instances in which the dates of events 
have been positively anticipated ; and, although the facts are historicall 
correct, it is certain that they had not transpired at the period in whi 
in the romance they are related as passed. Thus, in the year 1607, Gil 
Blas was in the service of Don Bernardo de Castilblanco ; and he says 
that the obscure and mysterious life which his master led had given rise 
to suspicions of his being a spy of the king of Portugal’s. Now, there 
was no king of Portugal till the year 1640. There are numerous other 
exainples of this nature. In fact, Llorente cites no less than twenty-two 
chronological errors in the course of the work—some resulting from the 
episodes introduced by Le Sage, foreign to the leading narrative—some 
from errors of transcription—and others from a poetical licence made 
use of by the original author in anticipating dates and events; none of 
which have either been remarked or corrected by Le Sage, who has left 
by that an infallible proof that he is not the creator of the romance, but 
that he has compiled it, if we may use the expression, from foreign 
materials. 
5th. Of the topographical errors, which indicate a Spanish MS. badly 
copied, . 


« The nicest observations of the critics have discovered in Gil Blas a 
vast number of errors, more or less obvious, principally in the manner 
of writing the names of places and persons ; to which may be added 
one or two topographical errors of so glaring a nature that, at first sight, 
it is difficult to reconcile them with anything in respect to the author. 
But these rather tend to confirm the supposition that the work is a.trans- 
lation from the Spanish ; for they may be naturally accounted for by 
considering them the errors of a person but superficially acquainted wi 

the language and geography of the Spanish peninsula. In detailing his 
journey from Madrid to Oviedo, Gil Blas mentions that he slept the first 
night at Alcald de Henares, and the second at Segovia. These two 
places, situated at opposite points of the compass, are among the most 
noted cities in Spain. The former is celebrated for its university ; the 
latter was distinguished in its better days.as a great manufacturing town, 
and is now remarkable for its Moorish alcazar, its Roman aqueduct, and 
gothic cathedral. The first of these edifices acquires additional cele- 
brity from being the scene of Gil Blas’ imprisonment. Alcala is about 
ten English leagues east of Madrid, and Segovia about thirty west. The 
commentators are sadly at a loss how to reconcile the fact of Gil Blas 
being made to pass through the former place in his way to the latter. 
An author, whether native or foreign, would scarcely have committed 
a geographical error of such magnitude. Isla dogmatically asserts that 
1c Sage committed the blunder on purpose, with the view of conceal- 
ing the plagiarism. Neufchateau makes no attempt to account for this 
arcumstance. Llorente considers it as an error of the transcribers: he 
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supposes that in the original manuscript; Galapagar was written instead’ 


of Alcala; which would have been topographically correct. Again, in 
proceeding ftom Oviedo to Lirias, he says; “ We took the road to Leon; 
and, afterwards, that of Palencia; and, continuing our journey by easy 
stages, we arrived on the evening of the tenth day at Segorbe, from 
whence, on the following morning, we proceeded to Lirias, which ‘is 
only three leagues distant.” Here are two other topographical errors: 
the first, to suppose that, in a caleshe drawn by two mules, they could 
have gone in ten days by easy stages to Liria ; the second, that Segorbe 
is only three leagues from Liria. Now, these places are distant five 
leagues from each other; while to go from Oviedo to Liria, by easy 
stages, would occupy at least twenty days. This is evidently an error in 
the transcription. In speaking of Liria (written in the novel Lirias), 
Le Sage says, that it was * un hameau de cing ou six feux ;” and, on 
another occasion, “ qu’il n’y eut neuf ou dix familles.” This is another 
proof of the ne | composition of the work. Liria was given to Gil Blas 
by Don Cesar de Leiva and his son Alphonso. The family of Chiva 

, during the regime of the Austrian dynasty, the fief of Chiva, 
of which the hamlet of Liria constituted a part. Philip the Fifth of 
Bourbon confiscated the fiefs of those who followed the Austrian faction ; 
among others, those of Chiva, Liria, and Gercia ; and, after the victory 
of Almanza, gained by the celebrated Marshal Duke of Berwick in 
1707, he invested him with the confiscated fiefs of the De Chiva family, 
and, ‘on the 10th of October of the same year, he created him Duke de 
Liria, and a grandee of the first class. If Le Sage had been the original 
author of the novel, he would scarcely have sp@ken of Liria in 1707 as 
a mere hamlet. He has likewise changed the family name of De Chiva 
into Leiva—a name which never existed in Valencia. Le Sage 
must have possessed a Spanish MS. which was incorrectly copied—a cir- 
cumstance of daily occurrence among the French, who are remarkable 
for their blunders in writing the names of foreign places. In the pre- 
sent case, the ignorance of Le Sage of the history and topography of 
Spain did not allow him to rectify the errors of the transcriber. 

“Of the manner in which he became possessed of the original MS., 
Tiorente has a theory, which, in our opinion, rests upon a broad basis of 
probability, and of which the outlines are as follows :— 

In the year 1656, Hugues, Marquis de Lyonne, went to Madrid as 
ambassador extraordinary of Louis the Fourteenth. The object of his 
mission was to negotiate a peace between the two courts, and the mar- 
riage of the French monarch with the Spanish Infanta, Maria-Theresa 
of Austria, daughter of Philip the Fourth. 

©The marquis was a nobleman of high literary taste and accomplish- 
ments, passionately fond of the romantic literature of Spain. He col- 
lected at considerable expence, during his residence at Madrid, an 
extensive Spanish library, including a large collection of unpublished 
manuscripts. This library, on the death of the marquis, came into the 
possession of his third son, the Abbé Jules de Lyonne, aumonier du 
roi, &c. &c. The abbé entertained the warmest friendship for Le Sage, 
allowed him a yearly pension of 600 livres, taught him the Spanish lan- 
guage, and, at his death in 1721, he bequeathed to him the aforesaid 
collection of manuscripts. This collection now forms part. of the royal 
library at Paris. It is from this connection with the Lyomne family; 
that the notion of Le Sage’s having been an attaché to the French 


embassy of Madrid has arisen. The -marquis was accredited’ to the: 
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Spanish court in 1656, twelve years before Le Sage was born ; and it 
appears, from the dates of his literary productions—which sueceeded 
each, other, with short intermissions, from 1695 till his death—that it is 
impossible that he could have been, at any period of his life, absent for 
xy length of time from France. 
These facts serve to shew how Le Sage may have obtained access to 
the:rich store of Spanish materials of which his other works furnish 
sach abundant proof. Llorente maintains that the “ Bachelor of Sala- 
manca,””-in its primitive form, was the original of Gil Blas ; that it con- 
tained, in the first instanee, the substance of both these novels; and 
that, for the formation of the first six books, he dismembered the MS, 
of the “ Bachelor” of all that relates to the personal adventures of Gil 
Blas, and availed himself of the vast number of novels and tales which 
he found in the abbé’s collection to compose the episodes. Thus, in the 
first book, the history of Doiia Mencia is taken from an old Spanish 
noyel. In the second book, the history of the Barber Diego de la Fuenta, 
from the life of the Escudero Marcos d’Obregon. In the third, the his- 
tory of Don Pompeyo de Castro, and the story of Don Bernardo de Cos- 
telblanco, from two Spanish tales. In the fourth book, the history of 
Doiia Aurora de Gusman, from the old Spanish comedy entitled, Todo 
es enredos Amor, y el Diablo son los Mugeres” —“ There is no Love with- 
out Intrigue, and Women are the Devil.” The “ Marriage de Ven- 
geance’’ in the same book, and the histories of Don Raphael and of his 
mother Lucinda in the fifth book, are likewise taken from Spanish 
novels. In the sixth book, again, the story of the robbery of the Jew, 
Samuel Simon, is derived from some narrations of autos-de-fé; for it 
appears that a great number of criminals, under the reigns of Philip the 
Third and Fourth, suffered the extreme punishment of the law for 
offences of this nature. In the formation of the third and fourth volumes, 
the MS. of the “‘ Bachelor” again underwent a dismemberment. He 
despoiled it of all that relates to the secretaryship of the Archbishop of 
Grenada, and to the similar office which Gil Blas held under the suc- 
cessive prime-ministers, the Duke de Lerma and the Conde d’Olivares, 
drawing again on the well-stocked collection of his friend, the Abbé 
de Lyonne, for his episodes. Having thus skilfully wrought up his 
materials into four volumes, that appeared under the title of Gil Blas, as 
his own composition, he finally published the remaining portion as an 
avowed translation. By this manoeuvre, he expected to secure the 
credit of the authorship of the work, and lull the suspicions of those whe 
were aware that he possessed a manuscript of this kind. The identity 
of the “ Bachelor of Salamanca” and Gil Blas is established on the 
following grounds.—The general plan and time of action of the two 
novels is precisely the same. They both consist of a series of adven- 
tures occurring to a hero taken from the lower walks of life, interspersed 
with episodes. In each, the hero, from a rather humble condition, rises 
to that of confidential secretary to the prime-minister. Gil Blas fills the ~ 
station during the ministry of the Duke of Lerma, is enveloped in his 
disgrace, and recovers his former post under the ministry of Olivares. 
The “ Bachelor,” on the other hand, figures at court precisely in the 
same manner during the short ministry of the Duke Useda, son and suc- 
cessor of the Duke of Lerma, which intervened between those of his 
father and Olivares. The style of the two works is likewise very similar, 
and many of the adventures of their respective heroes have.a_ striking 
resemblance even in the language. ‘Thus—to give a single instance. of 
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the analogy between them—Gil Blas is maintained, when a boy, by a 
rich and avaricious uncle, a canon of Oviedo: the “ Bachelor,” .in like 
manner, is supported by a rich and parsimonious relation, a doctor of. the 
university of Salamanca. At precisely the same periods in the.lives of 
their protegées, both these worthies become fatigued with the trouble and 
expence of educating them, send them out into the world to seek their 
fortunes, addressing them on the occasion in language substantially and 
almost literally the same ; and if the reader would take the trouble of 
perusing the parallel established by Llorente between the books, they 
will afford something like a decisive proof in favour of his theory. 

We have at length brought to a close the arguments in favour of the 
Spanish original of this celebrated novel. We shall now group within 
as narrow a space as the limits of this paper permit, a few of the leading 
arguments adduced by the learned academician, the Count de Neufcha- 
teau, in support of the claims of his countryman, Le Sage, to the author- 
ship of the work. 

He maintains that, Ist, the novel of Gil Blas is a satire on.the court of 
France, and on the personages who flourished from 1701 until the death 
of Louis the Fourteenth, and in the first years of the reign of Louis the 
Fifteenth. So apparent is this, that although Le Sage endeavoured to 
veil it by laying the scene of the novel in Spain, almost every body in 
Paris was able to point out, without the assistance of a key, the French 
originals designated under Spanish names. The Compte de Tressau 
told M. de Neufchateau that Le Sage, in 1746, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
had named to him the originals of several of the characters, and thus 
confirmed the opinions of the public. 

2d. The description of Doctor Sangrado is a faithful picture of a 
Dr. Hecquet, a physician of Paris, of great celebrity in the time of Le 
Sage. Hecquet prescribed a moderate diet, abstinence from wine, and 
copious draughts of water: he published two volumes in support of his 
doctrine. 

The story of Valerio de Luna is said to be founded on the adventures 
of the unfortunate Chevalier de Villiers, who committed suicide in Paris 
in 1671 for the love of his grandmother, the celebrated Ninon de I’Enclos, 
The anecdote of the two physicians, Andros and Oquetos, evidently 
alludes to a dispute which occurred between two French doctors, Andry 
and Hecquet, whose names are thus slightly disguised. Again, Lucinda 
the actress relates that her lover, the Duke de Medina Celi, publicly 
insulted her, in order to avenge the honour of his duchess, ion her 
insolence had outraged. ‘This scene actually took place in Paris, where 
a nobleman of high rank once said to an actress celebrated for her 
beauty, under similar circumstances, “ Aimable vice, respectex la vertu.” 
In the History of Don Roger de Rada, it is related that his son, the 
Chevalier d’ Antiguera, killed Don Huberto de Hordales, at the instance 
of his mother. This adventure, which is eminently dramatic, also 
oceurred in France in an illustrious family. A lady of quality, whose 
husband had been killed by a brutal prince, brought up her two male 
children with the design of avenging him. For this purpose, they were 
taught the use of arms by the most skilful masters ; and when they had 
attained the age of maturity, she presented to them the bloody shirt of 
their murdered father. The next morning the prince fell beneath their 
avenging daggers, and the king pardoned them. “ This fact,” adds 
Neufchateau, “ is well known ; and Le Sage could not have derived it 
from a Spanish source.” 
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Again ; Doctor Sangrado speaks to Gil Blas of the virtues of antimony 
/&'Curris triumphalis antimonii.’” This is an evident. allusion to the 
work of a physician named Basile Valentine, published under this title 
in the year 1677—a work that could not have been known to a.Spavish 
writer in “1655.” In the course of another conversation, the same 
doctor speaks of the kermis—a mineral, which, according to Neufcha- 
teau, was not known before the time of Louis the Fifteenth, and which 
was introduced by a French apothecary, who obtained the prescription 
from a German chemist. ‘“ Of this circumstance likewise,” he adds, 
« a Spanish writer must have been also ignorant in the year 1655.” 

Numerous other examples, of a nature equally striking, have been 
triumphantly adduced by Neufchateau in support of the claims of Le 
Sage. Llorente combats these arguments with considerable ingenuity 
and critical acumen ; he proves that events similar to those in the novel 
actually occurred in Spain. But even were this not the case, they 
ought in our opinion to weigh but little against the overwhelming mass 
of direct evidence in favour of a Spanish original ; for their introduction 
may be easily reconciled with such a theory. An elegant writer, in 
dressing up a foreign work which he intended to palm off on the public 
as his own composition, would naturally modify, in some degree, the 
form of it by a judicious introduction of original matter—would seek to 
pique-the curiosity of the public by skilful allusions to some,recent 
popular events of the day. Such a course would powerfully tend to 
strengthen the reality of the illusion by removing all suspicions of the 
fraud. Under this point of view only, can Le Sage be considered as the 
author of Gil Blas—his only original conception that of forming two 
novels from the substance of one, by the addition of a number of Spa- 
nish tales and romances. With foreign materials he has raised: up 4 
beautiful superstructure that commands the admiration of the world 
constructed with such admirable skill that, like Don Ignacio Ypigna in 
the novel, he may exclain— 


“‘Furto letemur in ipso.” 


But while we allow him this glory—one, too, of which he might justly 
be proud—the merit of the original invention of the fable, and the con- 
ception of the character of the hero, the truth and fidelity of the details 
of the picture, we feel, must be awarded to a Spanish master. 

Who this Spanish master was, Llorente also undertakes to determine. 
After enumerating thirty-eight persons who lived at Madrid about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and after weighing the probabilities 
in favour of each, he finally fixes on Don Antonio Solis de Ribadenaria, 
a writer of very considerable eminence, and known to the public 
by his “ History of the Conquest of Mexico.” There are several circum- 
stances in the character of Antonio Solis, which are likely to have 
occurred in the author of Gil Blas, and which could hardly be expected 
to meet in two persons living at the same period. Solis was a dramatic 
writer of great repute, and some of his productions have, by good judges, 
been ranked with the best of those of Calderon and Lopez de Vega. 
He was also the author of some historical inquiries written in a style of 
classical purity and elegance. In the latter part of his life, he embraced 
the ecclesiastical profession, and abandoning his profane compositions; 

wrote some “ Mysteries’”—a species of drama still represented in 
Spain during Lent. The events of his own life are similar to those 
which form the ground-work of the latter part of Gil Blas. He was 
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to the Conde de Oropeza in his successive viceroyalties of 
Navarre and Valencia, and was afterwards appointed one of the under 
secretaries of state in the ministry of Don Luis de Haro, succéssor ‘to 
Olivares. If we, therefore, suppose—what is pretty clear from exter: 
nal evidence—that the last volumes offer a sketch of the personal 
adventures of the author, it must follow that he must have occupied; at 
the same time when Solis was in the department of. the state, some. post 
of a similar description. It. is, therefore, easy to imagine why Solis 
if he were, in fact, the author—should not wish to publish at Madrid a 
novel which describes, in so free a manner, the secret intrigues of the 
court for thirty years immediately preceding, while Philip the Fourth, 
and several other persons of high rank, whose characters are drawn with 
the pencil of a satirist, were still alive. To Philip the Fourth, Solis was 
under great obligations ; and he could not, without incurring the tax of 
the basest ingratitude, have put his name to a work which published to 
the world his intrigues with the actress Maria Calderon. The residence 
of the Marquis de Lyonne at Madrid, his taste for this species of literas 
ture, his intimacy with Don Luis Mendez de Haro, Marquis del Cars 
pio, in whose department Solis was secretary, and from whom itis 
reasonable to suppose that he may have obtained the MS., and if to this we 
add, that the author makes not the slightest allusion to the ministry of his 
patron, the Marquis del Carpio ;—all these facts will present a remark. 
able chain of presumptive evidence, in favour of the theory which ascribes 
to Don Antonio de Solis the authorship of this second Don Quixote, 

But, fruitless (deprived as we are of all direct evidence) as may 
justly be deemed, at this distant period of time, every attempt.to dis, 
cover the real author of the novel of Gil Blas, all difficulties immediately 
vanish when ‘the country of his birth becomes the object of our 
researches. To those acquainted with the language and manners 
of the people of the Iberian peninsula, neither subtlety of argument or 
laboured dissertation is necessary, to establish the Spanish origin of the 
work. But even to those who are not so fortunately circumstanced in 
this particular, the powerful mass of evidence which, in the course of 
this paper, we have adduced in favour of the claims of Spain, we flatter 
ourselves is of a nature to convey to the mind of the most prejudiced, 
the conviction that this exquisitely finished picture, which pourtrays 
with such wonderful truth and fidelity all the lights and shadows of 
Spanish life, could not have been traced by any other hand than that 
of a Spanish master—and by one, too, who for grandeur of conception, 
and beauty and variety of detail, must be ranked only second to that 
great name which, amid the desolation of his country, still excites in the 
bosom of the Spaniard feelings of pride, enthusiasm, and delight—Miguel 
Cervantes de Saavedra! But while three of the most celebrated cities 
in Spain lay claim to the honour of being the birth-place of the author 
of Don Quixote, and while Europe may with justice envy their preten- 
sions, a veil of impenetrable mystery enshrouds the name of the author 
of Gil Blas ; or, we should rather say, the authorship of the work has 
hitherto been erroneously attributed to a Frenchman. And so impenetra- 
ble is the halo which time sheds round even the existence of error, that, 
in all human probability, the mass of mankind—those who skim lightly 
over the surface of things—will, to the remotest posterity, continue, to 
allow to Renaut Le Sage the authorship, and to the literature of France 
the undisputed right to the property, of one of the brightest jewels in 
the magic circlet of romance—the novel of Gil Blas de Santillana. 
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THE PERILS OF PENMANSHIP. 
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\A damn'd cramp piece of penmanship as ever I saw in my life. I can read your print hand very 
well, But here, there are such handles, and shanks, and dashes, that one can scarce tell the head 
from the tail. She Stoops to Conquer. 


I wonder whether this will be legible to the printer! I marvel 

whether this dull prose will appear as such, or glitter in the pages of 
the Monthly “ in the gewgaw of verse!” No matter; for the sake of a 
thousand in my own situation I will risk all: besides, I have begun to 
reform! Portentous word—what does it mean? But phsa! I must 
keep that for a political article. 
‘Among Lord Chesterfield’s dogmata on minor morals, is an impera- 
tive injunction to write a clear and legible hand. This was very easy 
for his lordship to recommend, but I should like to know whether he 
practised what he preached. Let that, however, be as it may, this I 
shy that for the whole of my life I have been trying to realise his di- 
rection, without being able to arrive at its consummation. But though 
I cannot improve my hand-writing, I can improve Chesterfield ; and 
when I publish an edition of his works, so far from its being a minor 
moral, I shall give it a brevet of majority, as its importance deserves, 
and as the few remarks which I have here thrown together will satisfac- 
torily prove. Whether I shall convince the world, I know not; but, at 
all events, I preach with an honest conscience, in token whereof I am at 
this moment paying six guineas a quarter to a writing master, to teach 
me a new mode of executing pot-hooks and hangers—ecce signum! This 
is my first specimen: I hope it will not lead the printer far a-field—that 
he will be able to intypify the lesson I would convey, so that it may not 
remain like every other written communication I have ever made—a la- 
byrinth of black strokes upon white paper—as full of meaning, and as 
impossible to be understood, as an original copy of Confucius. Ihave 
often wondered why, considering that my case is no uncommon one, it 
has not become customary, in this improving age, to establish private 
printing-presses, for the embodying and expression of all epistolary cor- 
respondence whatever. We have a glimmering of the propriety of this 
plan in the printed formula of invitations. We do not entrust them to 
the misconceptive hazards of the autographic art ; then why far dearer 
things—our love-letters—the sacred communications between man and 
wife? When I consider the events of only my own life, I am lost in 
wonder to imagine the blindness that leads us to consign these vital con- 
cerns to mere ordinary penmanship. The only way in which I can ac- 
count for it is, that bad writers, with that self-esteem which is one of the 
innate qualities of our nature, pretend to make easy work of reading 
their own scratches for the sake of coming to the conclusion—not that 
their scrawl, but the perverse reading of their correspondents, is to 
blame. My eyes, however, are opened. May these confessions of a 
modern hieroglyphicer bring other people to their senses. 

The foregoing observations may be looked upon in the light of a ge- 
neral admission. I will now come to particulars. I was almost about to 
say that I was born with a natural incapacity for forming those outward 
and visible signs of our inward thoughts, by which so much of the 
action of our life’s drama is carried on ; but, though I have read of him 
who “lisped in numbers,” I never heard of any infant that was pre- 
cocious enough to write either billet-doux or lettre peremptorie in his 
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cradle. But, alas! . I cannot get over even this first stage with:so con- 
solatory a reflection ; for boys can and do write, at an age when I was 
still labouring at the acquirement, or, rather, the non-acquirement, of 
the penmanlike employment of ‘‘ these pickers and stealers.” My mis- 
fortanes, consequently, began early. _ My exercises were always ineor- 
rect—not per se, but because the master therein read any. thing but that 
which was actually written down :—my letters home never said what I 
intended to say :—many treats were prepared for me, a week before I 
was able to partake of them :—I received a brilliant new pair of skaits, 
“ at my own particular request,” as it was said, on Midsummer day; 
and a severe reprimand for my gormandizing propensity, in asking for 
*‘ peaches in March,” when, as Heaven is my witness, what I wrote was, 
that my “ teaching was on the march.” 

Things grew worse as I grew older. I was suspected of numberless 
«< white lies,” for observations which really deserved the “ albo lapide 
notata” of Ovid for their truth; nay, I was even suspected of pro- 
founder falsehoods, at the very time that I was priding myself on my 
immaculate veracity. I received the character of being addicted to the 
vulgar propensity of inflicting hoaxes on my friends, while in reality, I 
never was guilty of a mystification during the whole course of my life. 
Once. I put a whole family—father, mother, three sons, five daughters, 
and two maiden aunts, into deep mourning, by what I intended to be a 
most joyous announcement of a wedding: nor was this the worst part of 
the business ; they went to a race-ball in crape, and met the defunct.as 
a bride, bedecked with white satin, and the rosiest of smiles ; the conse- 
quence of which was, that one of the five daughters, a dark beauty, and 
my especial favourite, never forgave me for having thus interrupted a 

perous flirtation, up to that time existing between her and a marry- 
ing baronet ; he danced the whole evening with a girl dressed in couleur 
de rose—a blushing evidence that the odious black was the cause of his 
defalcation. 

This was but one out of many disasters. A grandmother, through 
my ingenious hieroglyphics, received intimation that her grandson 
intended to cut her, because he had heard that she was going to marry 

in. An octogenarian uncle vituperated me for asking for a legacy, 
when the outside of my demand was, to be allowed to pay my respects. 
A maiden aunt was furious, on my congratulating her on the birth of 
twins, overlooking a whole line about her pretty lap-dog, Flora, which 
I had flattered myself I had made particularly legible ; and my father, 
in a fit of the gout, hurried up to town, on reading that his house was 
burned down, when all that I had done was, to tell him a comical story 
about an old prude, who had fainted away because the cat spit at her, 
and who could not be recovered till burnt feathers had been put under 
her nose. But, in all these instances, the most cruel part of the affair 
was, that the whole of the blame was thrust upon me, as poor Malvolio 
had his greatness thrust upon him; when, if my correspondents would 
but have dealt candidly, they ought at least to have consented to share 
the blunder, owing to their want of skill in decyphering what I am sure 
I was able to read pleasantly enough. At first I used to be very eager 
to.establish their mistakes, to decypher the letters myself, and to prove 
by the written word that I was innocent ; but I never got any thing.by 
it, but a renewal of grumbling, and an insinuation that I possessed, the 
disreputable art of making black look white. 

So much for my youthful days; but matters got worse as I advanced 
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towards manhood. A college friend of mine wrote a volume of poems: 
in my burst of enthusiastic admiration of his talents, I addressed him as 
follows: —“‘ Dear Charles, your volume has afforded me no despicable 
pleasure. It would be insulting to compare it to the trash of the day, 
whose only merit consists in making us feel the more grateful for your 
valuable or, may I say, value-less, effusions, by their contrast with such 
ineffable nonsense.”’—By return of post 1 received the following 
answer :—‘‘ Dear Jack, I lose not a moment in assuring you, that your 
opinion of my poor poems shall in no way militate against our friend- 
ship. Be assured, I am very far from imagining that you insult me, 
though it seems I do you, by offering you a volume which you find 
despicable from its ineffable nonsense.”——Charles was never cordial with 
me after this, and at last dropped my acquaintance entirely, on my en-~ 
treating him to permit me to point out his mistake: “ that’s rather too 
much,” said he ; “ I won’t stand upon my writing—but d—n it, I can 
read !” 

The next dilemma to which my hieroglyphics reduced me, was to 
lose a girl—and such a girl!—to whose mother I wrote, offering 
hand—heart—life—fortune—adoration—all I had to give—in her 
daughter’s behalf. The respectable matron replied, by forbidding me 
her house, and ordering her daughter to cut me. As I am not a deiri- 
mental, this proceeding surprised me. Soon after, the fair one married, 
and we became better acquainted, when I learned that my offer of 
marriage to her own sweet self, had been interpreted by her mother into 
an insolent attack upon her own immaculate and five-and-forty-year-old 
virtue. 

On the instant I made a vow. I swore that I might write invitations 
‘and circulars, but I would print all my more tender communications, 
and that my next proposal should be obvious, to a very tyro, in the 
alphabet. My oath was registered—my printing-press was ordered— 
and a first-rate compositor engaged, to give me a two-hours’ lesson in 
the noble art of printing every morning. But the types, and the press, 
and the rest of the apparatus, could not be got ready in less than a week, 
so that, for that interval at least, it was necessary to find some occupation 
‘to divert my chagrin. What was it to be ?—Well bethought !—There 
could be no mistake upon this subject for an epistle ; so I sat down to 
indite a short note to ——-——- ahem!—a very amiable young lady 
—short, decidedly short—somewhat stubby, too, like a dwarf oak— 
and though I now think her unquestionably pretty, at that time I had 
not made the discovery. I wrote simply to ask her whether she thought 
her father would permit me to shoot on his preserves, during a three 
days’ visit that I was going to make in his neighbourhood. I received, 
in reply, a hurried, quicksilver billet, from the young lady ;—there 
seemed mischief in it, the moment I took it in my hand ;—I could 
almost imagine it made of the Chinese sensitive leaf—it actually ap- 


‘peared to vibrate as I broke the seal. Well matched, thought I, as I 


glanced at the contents; for the only words I could decypher, down a 
long page of round-about, zig-zag, up-and-down, indescribable pen-marks, 
were “love” and “happiness.” Well matched, indeed; for this two- 
worded epistle was accompanied by a most legible one from her father, ac- 
cepting my proposal “ for his daughter's hand with both pride and plea- 


sure.” The old fellow seemed at once so delighted and so flattered, and 


“love” and “ happiness” were such a pretty present from a lady to a gentle 
M.M. New Series.—Vow. XII. No. 71. 258 
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man, that, hang it! I had not the cruelty or the courage to undeceive him. 
It would have been too ridiculous to have laid the mistake on a hand- 
writing, which Providence, for inscrutable purposes, always chose to 
make say one thing, when I meant another. I therefore submitted with 
a good grace, married my fair correspondent, and limited my remon- 
strance to a modest request, made a few days after our wedding, to be 
allowed to see the precious manuscript which had brought us together. 
It was burned. ‘“ I would have preserved the dear relic in cotton, and 
roses,” said my bride ; “ but it was such a scrawl, that I could not read 
one word of it.”—“ May I then ask,” cried I, “ how you knew that it 
was a proposal of marriage ?”—‘“ Heavens, John! how can you ask 
that? What else could it be, dear ?” 

After all, I never had reason to regret this chance-medley. My wife 
is a sensible, agreeable, good-tempered woman—and our sole matrimo- 
nial disaster is that we cannot read each other’s letters. I confess it, to 
my shame, that when I became a married man I grew utterly regardless 
of my graphic improvement, and my printing-press was never bought. 
I fancied that there would be small necessity for written communications 
between my wife and me ; and, besides, scrawl as he will, I imagined 
that a woman had some natural instinct bestowed on her for the purpose 
of making out her husband’s writing. I do not know which of us 
wrote the most illegibly :—mine is a sort of straggling hiatus-looking 
scrawl, right up and down, with a flourish at intervals by way of 
emphasis :—My wife skims over the paper, for the most part, in a mean- 
dering zig-zag, which disdains stops and paragraphs, with the additional 
advantage of a word being now and then dashed under—and that, of 
course, the most really unreadable word of the whole sentence. 

What is it that I have said?—A woman can always make out her 
husband’s writing! Fond delusion! fatal mistake! I have a hundred 
examples to the contrary ; but two or three, I doubt not, will suffice as 
scarecrows. I presented her with a copy of verses on the anniversary of 
our marriage ; and if I may be allowed to say as much, in my own be- 
half, there were some peculiarly interesting lines amongst them: but 
just as I fancied her fond look was melting over their tenderness, she 
threw them with the air of a tragedy-queen into the fire, and burst into 
a Belvidera-ish flood of tears:—I never could learn why. I was only 
told that “‘ I was a barbarous wretch,” and that “ I wanted to sacrifice 
her—a victim to my cold-blooded philosophy :”’ and this, too, though I 
did all in my power to induce her to believe in the authenticity of a 
copy I a. written in a neat round-text hand (the spelling, to be 
sure, a little incorrect) by my valet. I once wrote from the shooting- 
lodge of Lord B for a fresh supply of gunpowder, and by the next 
coach received half a dozen tooth-brushes, a pound of prepared char- 
coal, and six wash-balls. On another occasion, she was away on a visit, 
and having overstayed her appointed time, I wrote her a letter full of 
tender remonstrance ; by a customary fatuity she contrived, in her read- 
ing of it, to heighten the remonstrance and sink the tenderness, so that 
her answer, which was unusually hieroglyphical, flashed indignation 
and reproach from one end of the crowded paper to the other ; at least to 
the best of my conscience and belief it did :—but there was a postscript, 
and as I have often heard, and even believed, that a lady’s P. S. is 
the gist of her correspondence, I dedicated four hours and a half con- 
secutively to the most serious study of it; after which I rose from my 
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chair fully convinced that the only terms of renewal of peace that she had 
to offer were that, as she was prolonging her visit on account of the hunt 
that was about to commence, my calumet must be tendered to her in the 
shape of “a habit ;” after which were a multitude of mantua-making 
directions from which I gleaned that the said habit was to be “ blue,” 
and “rather long ;” and that above all, to be in time, it must be at 
by the 29th. 

With this postscript I had every reason to be pleased—first, on ac- 
count of my own indefatigable ingenuity that had enabled me to 
decypher it so correctly, and secondly, because I was able to trace in it 
a kindly feeling on the part of my wife, though she had chosen to read 
my letter wrong, and then fly in a passion with her own interpretation 
of it: the dear creature knew how anxious I was that she should become 
an accomplished horsewoman, and how it pained me to see her so timid 
when in the saddle, and had determined with her wonted affection to do 
all in her power.to meet my wishes. These reflections gave me fresh 
vigour ; and incredible were the pains I took to procure the desired 
habiliments, and to have them ready in time, though the tailor protested 
that he had never made a habit before at such short notice. “Omnia 
vincit amor,” cried I, and actually stood over him for a day and a half 
counting his stitches. At last it was finished ; and determined to com- 
plete what I had so meritoriously begun, I actually took a post-chaise for 
the purpose of myself being the bearer of the welcome present: as ill 
luck would have it, however, one of the horses in the last stage fell dead 
lame—could not be made to move an inch for love or money—and there 
was I with the superb habit eight miles from . What was to be done? 
There was no post-house, or chance of a horse between ; and the inn that 
we had last quitted was seven miles in the rear. ‘ Omnia vincit amor,” 
again cried I; and with the box, in which the habit was carefully 
packed, slung at my back, I trudged manfully forward, and positively 
accomplished the eight miles in an hour and forty-one minutes, which, 
considering I carried weight, was what any of the Melton Mowbrays 
would call a pretty rattling pace, especially as there was a sharp hill to 
be drawn about midway: when at last I reached my wife’s abode, a 
little before ten at night, I found that she had been waiting, as women 
do wait for such things, in grumbling and in terror :—but what boded 
her appearance? Her pretty, pretty feet were shod in white satin— 
a wreath of roses in her hair—her favourite necklace of pearl and 
emerald clasped round her neck—and yet all these brilliancies checked by 
her dressing-gown being still undoffed. “ My dearest !’’ cried I. “ The 
dress!” cried she. “ ’Tis here—’tis here,” I exclaimed ; and cutting 
the cord impatiently asunder, I held up to view the dearly-earned habit ! 
Good heavens! a piercing shriek burst from my wife. But the reader, 
no doubt, has anticipated me—it was no habit she wrote for, but a ball- 
dress of “ blue” and silver, with strict cautions that it was not to be 
“ over long.” 

Could anything exceed this? Could hieroglyphic mischiefs be carried 
further ?—Yes, yes, yes! And yet I thought 1 had learned caution. 

Being one day unexpectedly detained at Lord’s to make one in a 
cricket-match, I would not trust a letter, but sent a special messenger to 
tell her that I should not be back till eight. At that hour I reached 
home, as hungry as a Cossack after a skirmish in Kamschatka, and fully 
expecting to find her waiting dinner for me. But no! there was no 
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Maria; and I waited, and waited, in gloomy doubt till half-past nine, 
when a three-cornered billet with her well-known superscription was 
brought to me. One glance at the contents paralysed me ;—I jumped 
up from my seat like a madman—lI ordered four post-horses—and in less 
than a quarter of an hour was on my way to Dover, in pursuit of my 
faithless spouse and her seducer, filling up the time, between counting 
the mile-stones, with thinking how I would look her into a petrefaction, 
and riddle him into a honeycomb. At Rochester, while I was waiting 
for a relay of horses, I bethought me that I would add fresh fuel (for 
such is the perversity of man that he hugs that which will destroy him) 
to my rage, by again reading the dreadful missive: when, lo, a mist 
seemed dispelled :—as if by magic art the characters shifted and re-ar- 
ranged themselves, and instead of a flight with a seducer to Dover on her 
way to France, the letter seemed to say that she had been “ seduced” 
by her cousin to stay dinner in “ Dover-street,” on the promise of being 
introduced to a most amiable lady just arrived from “ France.” There 
was but one thing under these circumstances to be done—the postboy was 
ordered to turn his horses’ heads towards London ; and as he urged them 
to the height of their gallop, I read and re-read the dear, fatal, mislead- 
ing epistle again and again by the light of the moon, that was high in 
the heavens in all the splendour of her fulness. As we were galloping 
through Dartford I observed another chaise approaching—we neared— 
we met !—gracious heaven, it was my wife! She saw me—I saw her: 
but we were both going at so prodigious a pace that to hope to be able 
to stop was out of the question: it seemed as if we were destined to be 
a kind of pair of wandering Jews, never more to be allowed to be in the 
same place at the same time! A scream was our only recognition, and in 
another moment we should again have been separated ; when our good 
genius, alive to our miserable situation, dashed the two chaises against 
each other :—crash went the wheels—splash went the panels—smash 
went the springs—and in one and the same moment we enjoyed the ex- 
quisite sensation of being upset into each other’s arms. 

It is impossible to narrate all that was said by us on this momentous 
occasion: but the resolution to which we came deserves to be recorded 
for the benefit of all practisers of modern hieroglyphics. “Let us 
forget the past, my Maria,” I exclaimed ; “ the future is ours :—this very 
day will I engage the most eminent writing-master that London pos- 
sesses ; while for you I will purchase a dozen large-text copy-books ; 
and together we will learn to write.” 


— se 
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TO MARY=—IN ITALY. 


And thus all things have comforting 

In that, that doth them comfort bring ; 
Save I, alas! whom neither sun, 

Nor aught that God hath wrought and done, 
May comfort aught; as though I were 

A thing not made for comfort here : 

For, being absent from your sight, 

Which are my joy and whole delight, 

My comfort and my pleasure too, 

How can I joy? How should I do? 


EARL OF SURREY’sS PoEeMs. 


I wart for thy coming 
In the sweet-scented eves, 
When the birds are humming 
In the gloom of the leaves, 
And the fountain danceth 
Its path along, 
Like a creature that loveth 
To speak in song. 
The bird and the fountain 
Rejoice in their lot ; 
But my spirit is sad, 
For I see thee not. 


I wait for thee, love : 
On the emerald deep 
The sun, like a warrior, 
Is smking to sleep. 
I see the leaves shining 
Around the dove’s nest ; 
Why doth she sit pining 
Alone in her rest? 
Her companion returneth 
From the cool orange-tree ; 
But thy feet return not— 
Return not, to me! 


I am weary of listening 
To the voice of the breeze, 
And the white bird glistening 
Among the almond-trees ; 
It leapeth on the boughs, 
While its silver wings glow 
With the light through the leaves, 
As it darts to and fro. 
I turn away in tears 
From the fountain and tree ; 
I care not for bird or flower, 
If thou comest not to me. 
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SPANISH HIGH-WAYS AND BY-WAYS.—N’. v.* 


I rassED two days pleasantly with my friend the Marquess of Roca 
Verde, at St. Sebastian, on my return to Madrid, and arrived at the capital 
just in time to witness a grand bull-fight. Having already given a full 
description of one of these national exhibitions in my paper on Seville, 
I can now only observe, that the costliness of this spectacle was deemed 
worthy of the metropolis of Spain. The sport was declared to be 
excellent — several banderillos being disabled, one picador mortally 
wounded, and twelve bulls, with as many horses, left dead in the arena. 

By the way, during the progress of my journey from London, a sin- 
gular discovery was made near Bordeaux, of eighty human bodies in a 
singular state of preservation, having, it was supposed, been buried for 
many ages. I was dining at the Table d’Hote at Bordeaux, when I 
heard of the circumstances, and was prompted by curiosity to inspect 
them. I was conducted to a tower near the church of St. Michael, 
whither they had been removed, and descending a flight of stone steps, 
entered one of the dungeons belonging to the place, and beheld the 
bodies arranged in an erect position around the walls. They presented 
the appearance of embalmed corpses ; for the place of their sepulture 
had proved of so antiseptic a nature, that they, for a time, had escaped 
the lot of mortality. Their skin resembled hard leather; but their 
features were still distinct, and the hair on their heads and beards was 
perfect. The violent nature of the death of one was sufficiently evident. 
The forehead had been perforated by a ball. 

The morning after my arrival at Madrid, the sentence of the law was 
carried into effect on an unfortunate shoemaker, who had been found 
guilty of treasonable practices against the constitutional government. 
The mode of execution was rather novel, at least to a foreigner. A plat- 
form about sixteen feet square, was erected, at the height of eighty feet 
from the ground, in the Plaza de Cevada. In the centre of the platform 
stood an upright post, to which was affixed an iron collar, and a seat for 
the criminal. About half an hour previous to the time appointed for the 
culprit to suffer, the executioner ascended the stage, and adjusted the 
apparatus of death—after which, the prisoner appeared, accompanied by 
his confessor and two priests. The unhappy man betrayed no symp- 
toms of fear ; but immediately addressed the multitude. In as firm and 
audible a voice he confessed the crime of which he had been adjudged 
guilty, and declared his intention to have been the overthrow of the 
constitution. He expressed no contrition; but on the contrary, deeply 
regretted that he had not succeeded in proving his blind devotion to his 
sovereign. At that part of his harangue he was desired by the exe- 
cutioner to desist, and more properly employ his few remaining moments 
in preparing for death. The iron collar was then affixed to his neck, 
his legs having been previously bound to the post during the time he 
had harangued the peopie. The confessor placed in his hands the pic- 
ture of the Virgin, and engaged with him for some minutes in prayer ; 
at the conclusion of which, he desired him to repeat the apostles’ creed. 
This he did in a loud and firm voice, until hec ame to the words, “ Creo 
in Jesu Christo,” which being the fatal signal, the executioner by means 
of an instrument attached to the collar, tightened it in such a degree, as 
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to produce instant strangulation. There was no struggle, and the hands 
even in death, still retained their hold of the picture of the virgin. A 
white handkerchief was thrown over the face, and the body remained 
till the afternoon, exposed to the public gaze. Inever before saw a man 
in whom the awfulness of such a situation produced less concern. The 
fear of death appeared entirely absorbed in the greatness and glory of 
his crime. He had played a desperate game, and was content with the 
award ; if he had a single thought of bitterness it seemed to be that the 
object for which he had staked his life was snatched for ever from his 
grasp. I took the opportunity of my | in Madrid to visit the royal 
manufactory at Britigua, sixteen leagues from the capital. ‘The country 
through which I travelled was beautiful and well cultivated, passing 
through the towns of Guadalaxara and Torico. The town of Britigua 
is situated at the foot of a mountain, and contains about 3000 inhabi- 
tants. It is but little frequented by strangers; and the reason may be 
pretty evident to whosoever may unluckily find himself an inmate of its 
solitary Posada, the “ Cross of Malta.” Never was the insignia of that 
noble order emblazoned for a more unworthy purpose than in lending 
its dignity to the vilest of Posadas. Nothing could I obtain to eat, no 
bed to lie upon: the only accommodation the place afforded was a 
little straw, not the cleanest, on which I slept in my clothes. 

The royal manufactory is built on the side of the mountain along 
which canals are dug, to supply the reservoirs and furnaces with water. 
The establishment consists of a governor’s house and a chapel, extensive 
rooms in which are erected looms for the weaving of cloth, shear-shops, 
picking-loft, press-shops, dye-houses, and immense store-rooms, where 
every thing is kept necessary for a manufactory on so grand a scale. No 
expense has been spared to render it complete: it is supposed to have 
cost upwards of one hundred thousand pounds. This manufactory was 
confined to coarse woollens, and at one period its productions were highly 
estimated. ‘The inhabitants of this part of Spain are by no means pre- 
possessing in their appearance, neither is the immediate neighbourhood 
of the town interesting. There appeared to me an unpleasant expres- 
sion of countenance, almost approaching to ferocity, peculiar to the peo- 
ple, which in addition to the inhospitable fare at the “ Cross of Malta,” 
rendered my stay as short as the most expeditious tourist could desire. 
On my return to Guadalaxara, I had the satisfaction of learning from 
my friends there, that the place I had just quitted was singularly noto- 
rious for robberies and murders, and that my escape was almost a miracle. 
A lady, with whose family I was on terms of intimacy at Guadalaxara, 
took me to the convent of Santa Claro, to introduce me to her sister, 
who was a nun of that sisterhood, and had expressed a desire to see me. 
Her father was a native of Birley, in Gloucestershire, in which parish 
I held considerable property, and was lord of the manor ; and it was 
there that the nun had passed her childhood. We were shewn into an 
anti-room, adjoining the parlour, and she presently appeared on the other 
side of a grating, which separated us from it. She wore the habit of 
her order, which was of grey cloth, and a large crucifix was suspended 
from her neck. I was struck with her beauty; but more so with its 
placid, though melancholy, expression. She asked me a great many 
questions concerning her home, as she called it, and of the different 
branches of her father’s family, in which she appeared to take great 
interest. An excellent breakfast was prepared for us of chocolate, prune- 
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cakes, and wine. I asked her particularly concerning the duties of her 
conventual life, with a view to elicit the real state of her feelings.—In 
reply, she declared herself devotedly attached to her order ; but when I 
arose to take my leave it was not without a feeling of pain that I beheld 
her eyes glisten with tears, and heard her say in the low soft accent of 
emotion—“ If ever you should return hither again, bring with you some 
memorial of the dear place of my youth ; if it is but a little pebble from 
the heath, you don’t know how dear it will be tome!” ‘The effect’of 
these few words was heightened by the manner in which they were 
spoken, I pened lamented the cruel policy that had deprived the 
world of so beautiful and amiable a being. 

I was accompanied by my son in this trip to the royal manufactory, 
and having our guns, we determined to m»ke our way back from Gua- 
dalaxara to Madrid on foot, and take what chance of sport the road 
might afford us. The distance is forty miles; but as the weather was 
fine, we allowed ourselves two days for our journey. Our first day’s 
sport was but indifferent. We slept that night at Alcala, which is half 
way, and in the morning resumed our sport by the road-side. We met 
with some good partridge-shooting, and in a vineyard close to the river 
Henares, my son despatched a brace of foxes. We now entered an excel- 
lent cover, and found an immense number of rabbits, and our bags were 
filling quickly, when our attention was drawn from the sport before us, 
by the sudden appearance of a gang of fellows, whose ruffian-like vi- 
sages left us no doubt of the nature of their occupation. They were all 
armed; and, surrounding us, they motioned to us, in an imperative 
manner, to move with them. We marched along for some time in 
silence, and at length arrived at a sombre-looking heuse in the depth of 
the wood, which appeared to me a fitting retreat for the lawless gang 
which it seemed to be our ill-fortune to have fallen in with. Our arms 
were taken from us, and we were secured in a dismal apartment, the 
windows of which were grated. Our feelings, as may be supposed, were 
not of the most enviable nature, during an hour and a half’s imprison- 
ment, which the uncertainty of our fate rendered sufficiently distressing. 
Our forebodings were checked, however, by the appearance of a man 
abruptly entering our apartment. He wore a brown Spanish cloak, the 
state of his dress betokening a recent arrival. The expression of his 
countenance was morose and forbidding. After surveying us for some 
short time in contemplative silence, during which I made ready with 
my watch and purse, he inquired who we were, and made himself ac- 
quainted with our country, and situation in life. Particulars regarding 
my means, I kept down as much as possible, fearing the robber’s 
demand for our ransom might be exorbitant; when I was not a little 
surprised to hear him say, that for this time he would excuse us, bidding 
us, however, beware how we offended again. I begged to know the 
nature of our offence, that we might be the better enabled to avoid a re- 
petition ; when I found we had offended against the game laws, and in- 
curred the gentleman’s wrath by shooting on his preserve! To finda 
code of game laws, and in such strict force, reminded me of the delights 
of home, and, I must confess, was a gratifying instance of the progress 
of liberty and civilization—particularly when I found that we were in- 
debted solely to our rank in life for the extreme courtesy with which we 
had been treated. The awe, however, impressed on me by the appear- 
ance of a captain of banditti, dwindled mightily before a lord of the 
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manor, tliough I could not help thinking, if there be any truth in phy- 
siognomy, that his attendants had mistaken their calling, when they 
adopted that of gamekeepers. Pursuing our route, we passed a number 
of bird-eatchers, who supply Madrid with larks, and other small birds. 
They make use of a curious trap, formed of the rib-bone of an ass or 
mule, which falls on the bird as it touches a spring to take the bait, and 
kills it. These traps are placed at various distances by the fowler, who 
walks backwards and forwards to pick up the dead birds. In the even- 
ing he fills the panniers of his ass with his traps and game, and returns 
to Madrid to make his market. 

I passed my Christmas with Senor Don Gamboa, at his country seat. 
The snow was nearly a foot deep on the ground, so that our shooting 
was but indifferent ; but the hospitable treatment experienced within, 
more than reconciled me to the loss of sport. I met witha dish at my 
friend’s table. rather novel to an Englishman. It consisted of lambs not 
more than a day old, fricasseed and served up whole. The cause of this 
apparently extravagant dish is, that the milk of the mother is more va- 
luable than the lamb, no other milk than that of ewes and goats being 
used at Madrid. 

I witnessed an extraordinary exhibition at the Plaza de los Toros at 
this season, with which the Spaniards occasionally divert themselves, 
when the regular bull fights have ceased. The bulls seldom fight well 
in winter ; therefore this game is patronized, for want of better sport. 
After the usual ceremony, of the individuals engaged in the spectacle 
presenting themselves to the public authorities, the exhibition com- 
menced, by four men, mounted back to back on two horses, entering the 
arena, each being armed with a lance. At the sound of a trumpet a 
bull was let loose, which, rushing at the nearest horse, overthrew him 
with his riders, and then made after the other, which shared the same 
fate, to the infinite gratification of the spectators. The animal was then 
secured in his den. ‘The next combat was of a most extraordinary 
nature. There was a man in Madrid born without arms, but having 
hands, as it were, proceeding directly from his body, of which he could 
make a very dexterous use. He was placed within a large wicker basket, 
with an aperture in it sufficiently large to admit the man to creep in. He 
held a lance in each hand, and to the basket was affixed a monkey, to 
engage the attention of the bull, and to vary the sport. The basket was 
placed upright in the centre of the arena, the man standing within, his 
head and shoulders only being visible. ‘The moment the trumpet 
sounded the door opened, and out rushed the bull. He immediately 
commenced a desperate attack on his strange enemy, who, for a time, 
resisted him successfully ; but at length being overpowered, he with- 
drew into his wicker defence, and was rolled about the arena - his 
ferocious antagonist, who vainly endeavoured to pierce his strong hold. 
During this time the monkey was not idle, but clung to the bull’s horns, 
squalling in a hideous manner, adding thereby to the rage of the animal, 
and wonderfully increasing the delight.of the spectators. This act being 
finished, and the bull secured, another aspirant to fame appeared, in the 
likeness of a bear, who placed himself under the branches of a tree set 
firmly in the ground, opposite the entrance gate of the animal. A lance 
was affixed to the tree, as a protection to the bear. The moment the 
bull received his liberty, he rushed blindly at Bruin, and not perceiving 
the lance, he buried the weapon in his body. The courage of the noble 
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animal did not appear in the least daunted by this terrific shock ; he 
pursued the bear, and turned him over and over on the arena, until the 
unhappy adventurer was rescued by the adroitness of the bandilleros. 
Still the poor animal plunged about the arena, bearing in his wounded 
body the broken lance, and defying the approach of an antagonist, until 
a man appeared with an instrument of steel, in the shape of a half moon, 
very sharp, within the curve ; with this he divided the tendons of the 
poor beast’s legs, while another man despatched him by a blow on the 
spine. Two bulls were then fought in the usual way ; one shewed good 
sport, by killing a few horses and maiming several men, while the other 
shewed still better, by leaping the wall of the arena, seven feet high, and 
clearing the theatre in a twinkling. After order had been restored, 
which this contretemps had for a time disturbed, six novellios were 
turned into the arena. These are young bulls, not yet arrived at gla- 
diatorial honours, but were allowed to receive a foretaste of their happy 
condition, by being baited by the populace. The arena was shortly 
thronged with people eager to display their prowess ; and presently, by 
the assistance of the bulls, many were seen cutting summersets in the 
air, while others, not so high-minded, were content with sprawling on 
theearth. The horns of the animals were tipped, to prevent them doing 
serious mischief. It is curious to observe the dexterity which the people 
exert in escaping their dangerous assailants, and the hardihood with 
which they brave their anger. Two boys particularly engaged my at- 
tention. I beheld them carried for a distance on the horns of the bulls, 
and thrown, but apparently without the slightest injury, for they im- 
mediately resumed their sport. When the bulls had shewn sufficient 
entertainment, some tame oxen were introduced, to induce the excited 
animals to make an orderly retreat. If any should prove refractory, 
two of the trained oxen immediately take charge of him, and conduct 
him to his stall. ‘These animals are trained to this purpose, and to bring 
up the wild bulls from the plains to taste the blessings of a civilized 
life. 

I attended the funeral of Don Gamboa, father of the friend with 
whom I passed a few days at Christmas. At the church door I ob- 
served the following inscription :—“ Hoy se saca animas.” “ To day 
we take souls out of purgatory.” It is a pleasant reflection to a sinner, 
ina Catholic country, that he has rich friends, and charitable withal. 

Up to this period, the constitutional government had maintained its 
position, and established a knowledge of its ultimate advantage on the 
minds of the most sensible portion of the nation. But much remained 
to be done, ere the greater part of the population of Spain could be 
rescued from the tyranny of a superstitious and ignorant priesthood, by 
the slow, though sure, progress of education and intelligence. The in- 
tentions of the government, in this respect, were, unhappily for man- 
kind, checked by foreign interference ; force, united with ignorance, 
prevailed, and Spain was again condemned to a hopeless though here- 
ditary bondage. . Foreign foes, and domestic traitors, will eventually 
overturn the wisest policy. One morning, Madrid was thrown into an 
inconceivable state of agitation and alarm, by the news arriving that 
Bessieres, who had raised a band of marauders in the provinces, had 
suddenly made an irruption into the country bordering on Madrid, and 
having taken Guadalaxara, defeating the militia and some regular troops, 
threatened the capital itself. General O’Doyley was likewise forced te 
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retire before this numerous horde of brigands, and the city became com- 
pletely panic-stricken. Such was the confusion which these events 
created, that no real intelligence could be gathered ; every trifling cir- 
cumstance became so magnified, that I went to the gate of Alcala, ex- 
pecting to witness a novel sight, in the triumphal entry of freebooters 
into the capital of Spain. It was lamentable to see the wounded arrive, 
some huddled together in carts, and others on mules and horses. Fugi- 
tives, likewise, poured in from the same direction, without shoes and 
stockings, or arms and accoutrements of any description, these gallant’ 
fellows having wisely disencumbered themselves of all such useless com- 
modities, the better to assist their speed. Not the slightest information 
could be obtained from these Bobadils, their fears having acted as rudely 
by their wits as Bessirus had with their valiant persons. Such was the 
state of general alarm, that the shops were closed; and at Lady 
A’Court’s (Lady Heytesbury) tertulia, only two Spanish ladies were 
present. General Abisbal, however, relieved their anxiety, by marching 
against the rebels, and speedily dispersing them. The fears of the inha- 
bitants were but for a short time tranquillized, for fresh disturbances 
were continually breaking out, supported by the French, with an army 
of sixty thousand men, on the frontiers. It was now that the constitu- 
tional government tottered. Angry diplomatic notes passed between the 
ambassadors resident in Madrid and the executive, which ended, as is 
well known, by these functionaries demanding their passports. The 
English ambassador remained. These precious specimens of diplomatic 
correspondence were read aloud, at a meeting of the Cortes, by Seior 
Galiano, and it was amusing to hear the different degrees of assumption 
with which the ambassador couched the sentiments of their respective 
masters, all, however, tending to one end—the extinction of lib 
throughout Europe. The crafty policy of Metternich could be traced 
inthe communication of Austria; the considerate care of the Bourbons 
was manifested in their desire for peace, further proved by their army 
marching to establish it ; but the note of Russia surpassed them all in 
its arrogant presumption. It was read, as it deserved to be, amidst the 
groans and execrations of the assemblage. The answer of Spain to this 
insulting and unjustifiable interference of strangers, was worthy of the 
ancient days of her chivalry. But alas! her proud spirit was all that 
remained to her; long ages of misrule had sapped the foundations of 
her power, and she now lay, like a gallant ship, at the mercy of the 
breakers. The Cortes did their utmost to prepare against the invasion, 

as a measure of just precaution, the royal family removed to 
Seville. The royal treasury was, at that time, at so low an ebb, that 
the necessary funds for ‘his Majesty’s journey were supplied from 
private sources. 

At this critical period, my affairs obliged me to return to England ; 
and as the direct road from the capital was completely under the juris- 
dietion of brigands and the military, I thought it would be more agree- 
abte, as well as safer, to quit Spain by way of Valencia. I arrived at 
that city four days after my departure from Madrid, allowing myself 
but a short time for rest at night, and without daring to take off my 
clothes. The country presented but little interest, until we reached the 
province of Valencia, the greater part being an extensive plain, without 
shrub or tree, excepting at the entrance of villages, where some few 
elms had been planted by the inhabitants. The soil seemed generally 
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light and unproductive. The towns on the road are not more worthy of 
notice than the country through which we. passed, until we arrived at 
the ‘‘ Venta del Rey,” which is an excellent and commodious house, 
built expressly for the accommodation of travellers. We passed. the 
river Jucar in boats, and entered an extensive valley, abounding in corn 
and fruit, vineyards and gardens. The river meanders gracefully along, 
and supplies numerous canals for irrigating the soil. The climate now 
became sensibly milder. The pomegranate, orange, and citron-trees 
were every where in abundance, and the most careful cultivation, assist- 
ing the natural fertility of the soil, made the whole country like a yast 


n. 

The city of Valencia lies low, and being surrounded by lofty trees, we 
entered the city without being aware of it. I found the town in a state 
of great excitement. The military were. under arms, and crowds of 
people were assembled within the gates. The moment I alighted from 
the coach, a gentleman inquired from me whether I was an Englishman, 
and on learning that such was the case, advised me to make the best 
of my way out of Valencia, as they were in hourly expectation of a 
visit from the rebels, who having that morning defeated a body of con- 
stitutional troops, had been joined by a numerous body of the infatuated 
peasantry, and were enabled to make successful head against the autho- 
rities. This was rather unpleasant news for me, and I lost no time in 
presenting my letters of introduction to the police ; but I found that 
business was entirely suspended, and the office deserted. Affairs were 
not, however, in so desperate a condition as I at first feared, and I had 
leisure to inspect the town. The next day being the anniversary of 
Spanish freedom, “ Te Deum” was chaunted at the cathedral, and the 
treasures of the church were displayed to the reverential gaze of the be- 
lievers. There was a statue of St. Michael set with diamonds ; a superb 
chalice of rare agate, of most beautiful workmanship ; a tabernacle, eight 
feet in height, of silver gilt, and enriched with diamonds ; and the altar 
was of silver, representing the passion of our Saviour; but I was given 
to understand that the treasure which they valued most, was a miracu- 
lous toe-nail of the virgin, which had gained for the church a reputation 
of extraordinary sanctity. A canon of the cathedral, observing that I 
was a stranger, very kindly conducted me over it. There are some 
fine old paintings, by Leonardo de Vinci, and other masters of repute, 
and the church is altogether rich in decoration and valuables, from the 
donations of the faithful. The building has witnessed strange changes ; 
it\has been twice converted into a mosque, by the Moors, and as often 
re-consecrated for the Christian worship. On the summit of the tower 
I beheld a magnificent prospect, including the Mediterranean, the beau- 
tiful lake of Albufera, a highly cultivated plain studded with towns and 
villages, and a chain of mountains, almost encircling the whole. From 
this elevation I had an excellent view of the extent and situation of the 
city. It is enclosed by high walls, watered by the river Guadalaviar, 
and situated in the centre of a fertile and luxuriant plain. I observed 
~ workmen every where busily repairing the ramparts, and banking them 
up with bags of sand. The citadel was likewise being placed in a state 
of defence. Several promenades add to the beauty of thecity. They 
are planted with orange, lemon, and pomegranate trees, and ornamented 
with rare exotics from South America, which seem to thrive as well as 
in their native climate. The temperature is extremely mild ; the trees 
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retain their leaves till the end of November, and the winter is considered 
over by the 15th of January. The sky is continually serene. 

The provinee of Valencia has not its equal in Spain for temperature, 
beauty, and fertility ; it is here we see forests of palm-trees without 
erossing the desert, and plantations of the sugar-cane without slavery. 
The aloe, carole, and the palm, are indigenous to the soil. The latter is 
not to be found in any other part of Europe ; its branches are sent to 
Italy previous to Palm-Sunday, and forms a productive portion of the 
revenue. The fruit of the palm is often seen in the markets at Madrid, 
and other places. The necessaries of life are in the greatest abundance, 
and remarkably cheap in this city—TI only paid four and twopence a 
day for excellent board and lodging at my hotel, including dessert and 
wine. The ladies of Valencia are generally handsome, and are attired 
much inthe French style: the peasantry retaining more of the Moorish 
costume than in any other part of Spain. General Houlman, who com- 
manded the rebels, did not follow up his success, therefore the people 
of Valencia had time to make better preparation for defence: in the 
belief that he would not attempt an advance, confidence was restored, 
and the gates of the city were thrown open. I now got my passport 
regulated for Barcelona, and agreed with the captain of a felucea, to 
take me there for eight dollars. 

The first object that strikes the eye, on arriving at Barcelona, is Mon- 
serrat, celebrated for its Madonna. It is usually called “ los dedos, the 
fingers,” from its summit presenting the appearance of the four fingers 
and thumb. It serves as a land-mark ; and is well known to navigators in 
the Mediterranean sea. The inhabitants of Barcelona were making every 
preparation against the coming contest—even the women seemed animated 
with the patriotic feeling, and declared their resolution to assist in the 
defence. Business of every kind was suspended ; deeds of arms were 
the universal theme ; so having no ambition to gain a name that way, 
I thought a speedy retreat was the most advisable. Commerce with 
France of course ceased ; therefore I was obliged to proceed ina covered 
waggon, called a Tartuna, to Gerona. We passed Pineda, Mataro, and 
many smaller towns, where we found the bustle of preparation for hos- 
tilities everywhere conspicuous, troops were bivouacing by their large 
fires in the streets; artillery and ammunition moving towards the dif- 
ferent points of defence—the thoughts of war entirely superseding the 
operation of peace. The lofty snow-capped summit of the Pyrenees soon 
became visible, and Gerona, beautifully situated on the slope of a moun- 
tain, with its high walls and numerous towers, and its magnificent cathe- 
dral rising from the centre, opened to our view. On my arrival I found 
letters of introduction of no use, men’s minds being entirely absorbed 
in the critical situation of their country. The regiment of Arragon was 
then marching into the city—a fine body of men; they escorted a train 
of artillery. Gerona is an interesting city, and is celebrated for its gal- 
lant defence during the last war. The garrison were reduced to starva- 
tion ; animals of every description were killed for food ; and at the close 
of the siege hardly a living thing besides its defenders was found within. 
the city : twenty-seven thousand men perished in the contest. Although 
anxious to pursue my journey, I could not forbear visiting the cathedral. 
It is a magnificent structure, and has the most superb painted window 
I ever beheld. The treasury is exceedingly rich in gold, silver, and 
jewels. The person who conducted me over the edifice appeared to 
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delight in the marvellous, and amongst other extraordinary facts, to 
most of which he had been an eye-wituess, he related the following 
‘© When the French entered Spain, at the commencement of the 
war,” said my vivacious friend, “they wished it to be particularly un- 
derstood, that they came as friends, and expected to be treated as such, 
but having become in a measure domiciliated, they began to take liber- 
ties which not even the utmost stretch of friendship could tolerate. 
They averred, that for the inconvenience and expenses they had incur- 
red for our sake, they ought to be recompensed ; and forthwith began 
to levy contributions. These not succeeding so well as they could wish, 
the patrimony of the church was coveted ; and the little moveables, such 
as plate and jewels, began sensibly to disappear. Now as our property 
of this description was by far of too sacred a description to be applied to 
the irreverent uses of heretics, we employed two labourers to construct 
a vault under the altar, in which they were concealed. One of these 
sinners, stimulated by the hope of gain, offered to betray our hiding- 
place, to the French commandant, for a certain sum, which was agreed 
to; but lo! on crossing the threshold of our church, he suddenly be- 
eame blind and palsied !”’—*“ And the sinners who tempted the poor 
man,” said I—“ what mark of divine vengeance did they experience?” 
“Why it could hardly be expected they should receive any,” returned 
my informant ;—* such people are out of the pale of providence alto- 
her !” 

on passed Figueros, which is considered, next to Gibraltar, one of the 
strongest fortifications in Europe, and crossed the Eastern Pyrenees into 
France. On the same day the French army entered Spain. 





‘LIBERAL NOTIONS.” 


From the earliest of my recollection, I have always entertained liberal 
notions of men and things. I have such a thorough and hearty con- 
tempt for meanness of spirit, and for people of narrow ideas, that I can 
scarcely regard them with common patience. My father and mother, 
and my old scamp of a schoolmaster, endeavoured to chain down my 
aspiring spirit, and to degrade my soul, by instilling into my youthful 
mind narrow and confined ideas ; but I was incapable of receiving them, 
and I spurned them as a duck, when she shakes her feathers, scatters 
the water from her back. I do really think that common arithmetic 
has a tendency to fill the mind with mean and pettifogging notions. There 
is something so ridiculously contemptible in that silly accuracy of ad- 
ding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing, even to the niceness of 
a single farthing. I never in my life could make a sum in arithmetic 
precisely right, and what in the name of common sense can a trifling 

alf dozen or so, one way or other, signify? That exceeding accuracy 
of calculation shews a narrow mind. My old fool of a schoolmaster told 
me, that if I did not do my sums right, I should never be able to keep 
a set of books. Contemptible fellow! Did he imagine that I was ever 
going to let myself down to the meanness and sordidness of book-keep- 
ing? Look at those fellows who keep books! What a mean, dull, 
clodpated race of mortals they are,—no wit, no fire, no imagination, né 
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irit, no humour among them. Look at them lumbering up to the 
city by coach-loads eve gt from Islington, Pentonville, Somers’ 
Town, Paddington, Chelsea, Highgate, Hampstead, Camberwell, Peck- 
ham, and from ten thousand other places ; and then lumbering back 
again in the evening, so stupified with book-keeping, that they can 
hardly tell the difference between beef and pudding. They spend their 
whole lives among figures, and so they never make a figure in life. But 
if I was disgusted with common arithmetic, how much greater was my 
contempt of fractions—bits, pieces, odds and ends, cheese-parings, 
hair-splittings! People may well call them vulgar fractions. Why, if 
I was too liberal to care for ten or a dozen, one way or other, was I 
likely to care two straws for fractions,—for halves, quarters, eighths, 
and sixteenths ?>—Nonsense! I told the man so to his face. ‘“ Sir,” 
said I, “ give me leave to tell you, that I shall not chain “ee down 
to your trumpery fractions ; I have had plague enoygh to learn your 
common rules, and I will not stoop my aspiring spirit to calculate sums 
less than a farthing. Give me the generosity and nobleness of spirit 
that is above the meanness of calculation.” 

I believe the man was struck for a moment at the grandeur and sub- 
limity of my ideas, for he looked upon me with emotion and astonish- 
ment, while a smile of admiration was playing upon his features; but 
presently, summoning up the whole schoolmaster within him, he replied: 
“All this is pretty talk—very pretty talk, indeed ; but how am I to 
shew my face to your father, if I neglect to teach you what you are sent 
here to learn. I am absolutely robbing your father.” 

“Well, Sir,” said I, “ rob my father if you like, I am not so narrow- 
niinded as to concern myself about that.” 

“The boy is mad,” said the fellow. Ah, that is the way I have 
always found it through life. Whenever any individual at all superior 
to the common run of mortals dares to act and speak from the generous 
impulses of a noble nature, forthwith all the low-minded sordid sons of 
calculation exclaim “ He is mad!” Poor narrow-souled wretches ! They 
have no notion of any thing that is free and generous ; they are made 
to draw in harness—to follow a leader—never to act from the impulses 
of a towering spirit ! 

A few months after I had left school, my father said to me, “ Bob,” 
and I said “ Yes, Sir.’ “ It does not appear to me, Bob,” said my 
father, “ that you are much the better for school.” <« No, Sir,” replied 
I, “nor to me neither. I think it a great mercy that I am none the 
worse. That mean-spirited fellow was always endeavouring to instil 
into me his own narrow notions, and making such a ridiculous fuss if a 
sum was not right to a farthing! Oh, Sir, I could not bear such beg- 
garly notions. What is a farthing, more or less, to a gentleman, and a 
man of liberal ideas ?”’ 

My father shook his head, and said, “‘ Now, my dear Bob, let me talk 
seriously to you.” Then I shook my head in return, and said “ Now, 
my dear father, pray don’t.” 

“ But my dear Bob,” said my father, “ how do you expect to get 
through the world, without a little prudence and consideration?” biker 
asto the matter of that, Sir,” replied I, “I may get through the world 
sooner without prudence than with.” “ But,” said my father, “it be- 
comes a matter of importance that you should now choose a profession.” 
“On that point,” I said, “I am perfectly indifferent ; but whatever 
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rofession I adopt, I hope and trust I shall carry into it the liberal 
ideas of a man of high spirit.” “ What think you of the church?” 
« The church! Why, there are some men of liberal notions in it, but 

et they are under same kind of restraint, and it would not suit my 
fiberal notions to undergo an examination by a bishop's chaplain: those 
fellows are sometimes apt to ask a variety of impertinent questions, which 
no man of liberal notions would care to answer. Then the style of dress 
—very bad—always black,—no, Sir, that would never do. Besides, 
Sir, there are many pleasant amusements which a clergyman is debarred 
from, which no man of liberal notions would choose to surrender. No, 
Sir, the church will not do.” “ The law?” “ As far as my observation 
has gone, I have fancied that the law contracts the mind ; besides, Sir, 
law depends so much upon precedents and antiquated notions, and 
ridiculous out-of-the-way old fashioned acts of parliament, that ought to 
be buried out of sight and forgotten. Then, you know, there is no 
getting on at the bar without a great deal of labour and study, and 
poring over disgusting and wearisome books, which by no means meet 
the views of a man of liberal notions. Really, Sir, with all due respect 
to you and my grandfather, I must take the liberty to say, that I have 
no such very high opinions of the wisdom of my ancestors. Old people, 
Sir, are much addicted to entertain narrow views of things ; and law has 
so much to do with antiquity and by-gone notions, that I must decline 
it as a profession.” “ Well, Bob, as you please ; but you must do some- 
thing,—what think you of physic?” “ Don’t like it, Sir,—can’t bear 
the smell of drugs. Then to have a gilt Galen’s head, or pestle and 
mortar, over one’s door, a transparency in the shop-window, advice 
gratis to the poor,—to be called out of one’s bed, or away from one’s 
dinner,—especially if I was dining out, as men of liberal notions are 
very apt to do,—or to be called out of church, and suddenly woke in 
the midst of a sermon. To be accountable for all the crotchets and 
caprices of jalap—bah. No, Sir, physic will never do for a man of 
liberal notions.” ‘“ But, Bob, you positively must do something.” 
« Must I, Sir, I am sorry for it ; that word must is very annoying toa 
man of liberal notions.” “ What do you think of keeping a shep ?” 
Can’t think of it at all, Sir ;—bowing behind the counter to whimsical 
customers, when I am longing to kick—What’s the next article ?—Oh, 
no, no! shopkeeping will never do for a man of liberal notions.” 

So I could never make choice of a profession from that day to this. 
What a pity it is that the state does not make provision for gentlemen of 
liberal notions! so that they need not be under the galling and degrading 
necessity of stooping to some trumpery profession or peddling employ- 
ment to avoid starvation. I am really quite disgusted when I look round 
upon my old school-fellows, and see some of them riding in carriages, 
and others established in lucrative professions, who were once not half so 
well off as myself. They are rich, to be sure, but they are not to be 
envied, for hes have exceedingly contracted notions of things. Once 
they were hearty, generous, high-spirited fellows, singing loud songs, 
ey drinking deep cups ; but now they are as grave as judges, as sordid 
as Jews, and as starched as old maids. They turn their backs on their 
old friends, and all their souls are absorbed in making money. Some- 
times, indeed, when I find my coat out at elbows, and my finances scarcely 
equal to a dinner at an “ordinary,” I am tempted to wish that I had 
adopted some profession, and had given a little attention to the meamess 
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of money-getting. But, however, I must not complain; I do now and 
then feel a little inconvenience for want of a dinner, and a little mortifi- 
cation for want of a clean shirt and a whole coat.—Still I have retained 
my independence and my liberal notions of men and things. And what 
is life without liberality of sentiment? Oh, I despise the vulgar, every- 
day,.common-place people that pass you by shoals in the public streets, 
elbowing their way along, and looking so greedily and avariciously, as 
if they were born merely to gather together sordid pelf and filthy 
lucre. They despise my threadbare coat and greasy hat, they look con- 
temptibly on my old brown black trousers, and think foul scorn of my 
gaping shoes ; but they do not see my mind—they know nothing of the 


_ towering genius that dwells within. They do not know that the man 


whom they despise is a man who despises them. I have often thought 
of illuminating the world on the subject of things in general, and of giving 
them new views of religion, politics, and society ; but those mean and 
sordid booksellers, one and all, set their faces against every thing that is 
liberal. They talk about the march of intellect, but they do not care a 
fig for intellect. ‘They merely print and publish just for what they can 

et. They have no sympathy with the towering aspirations of mind. 

had a most excellent design for a work, that should convince all man- 
kind that they were a pack of fools, and that should produce such a glo- 
rious change in the constitution of society, that talent and liberality 
should reign triumphant ; I communicated my design to a publisher, 
and what was his answer? Blush, Britain, blush for the meanness of thy 
intellectual tradesmen! “I don’t think it will sell,” said the fellow. 
“ Why then,” said I, “ give it away.” The man stared at me, and said, 
“ What shall I get by that?” There, gentle reader, there is a specimen 
of the sordidness of booksellers. “ What shall I get?” When I see 
such narrowness of soul, and such degradation of mind, my heart bleeds 
for humanity, and I almost blush to call such wretches my fellow-crea- 
tures. I must confess that this interview had such an effect upon my 
nerves—I do not know what my nerves are, but I know that they were 
shocked ;—it had such an effect, I say, that for a long while 1 could not 
apply to another publisher ; but at length I did, and to another, and an- 
other. They were all in the same story, just as if they had conspired 
together to thwart my views for the welfare of the human race. I will 
not mention names, for I do not wish to hold them up to the contempt 
and derision of mankind. I am sorry to say that their meanness has 
compelled me to have recourse to a mode of instructing the public 
which I should not have adopted by choice, but to which I am driven by 
necessity—I allude to inscriptions on walls and stable-doors, by means of 
a simple instrument called a piece of chalk. But the worst of this mode 
of public instruction is, that there is not room enough for an elaborate 
argument, or even a well-turned period. One is compelled to confine 
oneself to a certain sententious brevity, which convinces none but those 
who were convinced before. When I write on a stable-door, “ D—n the 
Bisshups,” nobody d—ns them a bit the more for my recommendation. 
By the way, I cannot help remarking here on the illiberality of a torified 
stable-boy, who reading one of my inscriptions found fault with the 
spelling. Fool! I have forgot more spelling than he ever learnt. How 
exceedingly captious and illiberal is it, when no other fault is to be found 
with a literary production to find fault with the spelling. Besides, what 
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man that loves his country would not for its salvation tolerate a little bad 
spelling. It would be a rare thing for the country, if the books which 
are swarming every day from the press contained nothing more objec- 
tionable than a little bad spelling. 
Now it is very mortifying to a man who is capable of governing an: 
empire, not to have sixpence in his pocket, and to have no opportunity, 
of convincing the world how much he is their superior. I have con- 
versed with men of all sentiments, but I have found in them all a certain 
narrowness of mind, and limitation of idea——There have been few, very 
few, that have come quite up to my notion of liberality——Some people 
are liberal in one thing, and some in another, but none, except myself, 
have I yet met with perfectly liberal in every point of view, and upon 
every topic of human interest. I have endeavoured, and I think sue- 
cessfully, to keep my mind free from all narrow prejudices, and it is 
often a consolation to me, when my breeches want mending, that I have 
no prejudices. No, I scorn them—I don’t mean breeches, but prejudices. 
The man that is prejudiced is blind to beauty and deaf to truth. I am 
guided only and always by pure reason. There is not, I will venture'to 
say, one person in a thousand, who is in all his actions and sentiments 
guided by pure reason. People are slaves to prejudices, confined and 
limited in their views. Indeed, how can people take liberal views who 
do not take comprehensive views of things. Men of business are con- 
fined to their shops or counting-houses, men in the law are like horses in 
a mill, moving in a dull round of precedents, medical men see none but 
the sick and the sad, the hypocondriac and the diseased, and what should 
they know of the world? As for parsons, all the world knows that they 
must be fools and idiots by virtue of their office, they absolutely know 
nothing, ten times less than nothing; they walk through the streets 
blindfold, they go to Cambridge and Oxford expressly for the purpose 
of learning ignorance ; all that they know is which side their bread is 
buttered on, and all that they desire is to have it buttered on both sides, ’ 
As for statesmen, ministers, members of parliament, commons, and lords, 
they all have their prejudices, they are confined to narrow views of 
things—they do not know the world, they do not see it, they have no 
time to look at it, they have no time to attend to it. They must take 
things merely by report and at second hand. There is in a word no 
man who can thoroughly understand human life and human nature so 
well as a man of liberal notions, altogether without prejudices, who has 
nothing else to do than to walk about the streets from morning to night. 
H. N. 
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BRITISH POISONS—BEER AND sPIRIT MONOPOLIES. 


_ Ware we to attempt to discuss one half of what has been said for 
and against the use of fermented liquors, we suspect that in this our 
cold, p, and foggy atmosphere, few of our readers, especially at this 

icular season of the year, would listen to arguments in favour of 
total abstinence, whilst many of them would, on the contrary, practically 
declare against us, by indulging in another modicum of some favourite 
beverage :—in fact, since old father Noah “planted a vineyard, and 
drank of the wine and was drunken,” down to modern times, when John 
Bull grumbles over his pipe and his pot,—the Dutchman over his 
schnaps,—the Frenchman over his sour wine :—when the North Ameri- 
can Indian is praising his fire water, which he affirms to be made of 
tongues and hearts, “ for when I have drank it,” says he, “1 fear nothing, 
and talk like an angel,”—and the negro is singing “ blessings on a rum 
tuff,"—all nations and people have declared more or less in favour of 
exhilirating liquids. 

The more northern nations, from whom we claim to be descended, 
have, from the earliest periods, practically declared that the use of fer- 
mented liquors is conducive to the health and vigour of the human 
frame ; and as our countrymen, if we may judge from official documents, 
seem determined, in so far as quantity is concerned, to maintain the cha- 
racter of their ancestors, we do not see any utility in joining with 
temperance societies in defence of a different system. Our best course 
appears to be to deprecate every thing approaching to habitual excees— 
the abuse instead of the use of fermented liquors ; and, by giving some 
account of the deleterious mixtures which, through the instrumentality 
of the great monopolists, John Bull is forced to swallow ; to endeavour 
to impress upon his mind the necessity of paying particular attention to 
the quulity of that which he consumes, especially if he wishes to transmit 
to his posterity the vigorous constitution which he has derived from his 
hardy ancestors. 

Recent examinations of witnesses before Committees of the House of 
Commons during the time that the trade in beer, and the propriety of 
introducing sugar and molasses into the breweries and distilleries of this 
country, were under discussion, have disclosed some very curious 
information in regard to the composition and quality of British fermented 
liquors ; and without entering particularly into the political part of the 
question, we are desirous of making some extracts and observations for 
the benefit and edification of our readers, to prove to them the kind of 
liquor they do consume, and the obstacles which stand in the way of 
their enjoying a sound and wholesome beverage. 

By the evidence of Mr. Barclay, and of Mr. Fowell Buxton (when 
examined upon the beer bill), it appears that out of about 6,500,000 
barrels of strong and ordinary beer, and 1,500,000 of small beer, the 
small brewers only brewed 62,000 barrels, a proof that under the past 
and present system, with the present materials, the small brewers cannot 
compete with the large monopolists; and that eleven great London 
porter brewers have the whole power of raising or depressing the price 
of beer. This is expressly affirmed by Mr. Buxton, who on having this 
question put to him, viz. “as far as the public is concerned, they are en- 
tirely at the mercy of the eleven great porter brewers of the metropolis ?” 
answered “ yes!” The number of licensed public houses in London 
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price to the beer trade being thrown open was about 4,500. _ About one 
alf of these belong to the great brewers, who have also, in one way or 
other, acquired such dominion over the remainder, that very few of them 
have it in their power to serve their customers with any otiied beer than 
that which their masters, the great monopolists, choose to furnish to 
them. This monopoly, as we shall see, has led to an extensive system 
of the most pernicious adulteration ; and has no doubt given the hint to 
many of those wretches who, by mixing an unusual quantity of opium 
in beer, are in the habit of committing extensive robberies, and even 
murder ! 

Mr. Golding Bird, an intelligent revenue officer, who, in the short space 
of three weeks visited about five hundred public houses and made fifty- 
three detections, states in evidence, that it is usual to draw off twenty 
gallons from a butt of one hundred and eight gallons of porter, and sub- 
stitute the twenty gallons with water mixed up with colouring prepared 
from burnt sugar, treacle, salt, sugar, copperas, and liquorice. He had 
reason to believe from appearances that all the five hundred houses he 
visited adulterated their beer. Nearly the whole fifty-three convictions 
were at houses owned by the brewers ; he never detected those practices 
at what are called free Smutty The latter, at that period, sold their 
beer at five-pence, while many of the former sold at four-pence. ‘They 
affirmed that the burdens imposed upon them, in one way or other, by 
the great brewers were so heavy, that they could not obtain a livelihood 
without adulterating their beer ; and Mr. Bird considers them as the mere 
servants of the great brewers. On the premises of one person, a com- 
position called multum, composed of opium, liquorice, and some other 
matter of a very strong flavour, was found. It was made up in balls, 
One piece as large as a small egg being a sufficient dose for a barrel. 
This composition may be laid up in so small a space that all may use it 
without being detected. 

By sundry convictions, it appears, that beside this multum, the fol- 
lowing materials are used in adulterating beer—viz. copperas, ‘used 
almost universally, to give it a fine head; (but which, according to the 
evidence of Dr. Ure, a celebrated chemist, is not very pernicious ;) 
opium, tobacco, quassia, powdered gentian, coculus indicus, grains of para- 
dise, prepared chalk, vegetable bitters, liquorice, corriander, ground 
orange-peel, treacle, honey, sugar, &c.; and that it is impossible to 
detect the adulteration by the tas/e of the beer, and in fact, “a ‘gentle- 
man at the excise office, made the experiment, and proved that the 
public taste could not detect much of the adulteration, that may be 
practised by the brewers ;” and that “the excise directed two kinds 
of beer to be brewed, the one pure, and the other full of impurities 
—the commissioners preferred the adulterated beer ! an intelligent man, 
accustomed to brew beer, made the same mistake.” This observation 
is also applicable, though in a less degree, to ale. Mr. Marrian, 
brewer and ale-conner of Birmingham, states it on his experience, 
that detection is very difficult: “sometimes there are many things, 
that will make ale of different tastes, and it ‘would not be right to 
condemn ale for that only, when we know that there are many things 
that will give it a different flavour ; such as cleaning it too soon, put- 
ting the yeast to it too soon, or cleansing it.at an improper time ;” 
in short, detection by the taste or colour, is totally impossible. On 
this subject, Dr. Ure, who made experiments, and was examined by 
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the Molasses Committee, on the 12th of July last, states, that though 
it is impossible to detect coculus indicus in beer, by any chemical test, 
yet that opium may be detected, “ and if I do not deceive myself very 
‘much,”' says the doctor, “I discovered opium in small quantity, in 
genuine London ‘porter. A man had been poisoned in a steam-boat, 
‘on the Clyde, by the criminal administration of laudanum in porter, 
and I was employed by the magistrates of Glasgow, to examine the 
contents of the stomach of the deceased.” ‘The doctor, however, acquits 
the great London brewers, from any charge of that nature. Being 
asked, “If you take into your consideration the price of opium, shoultl 
you think it is an ingredient, that it would generally be for the interests 
of the brewer to use?” answered, “Yes; so much so, that for one 
farthing, you may double the strength of a dozen and a half of porter, 
by opium; I mean, you can double the intoxicating power; you 
can purshase for one farthing, nine grains of opium, its price being 
about one shilling for an ounce, that is 437} grains for 12d. or 48 far- 
things, and allowing half a grain to a bottle, it will very nearly double 
the intoxicating power of a dozen and half.’"—We should like to know, 
how many persons, of the many thousands, who, in this great metro- 
polis, have been found dead in their beds in the morning, had indulged 
to excess, in porter, during the preceding evening? ‘ Nothing can 
be more easy,” says the doctor, “than to introduce a minute portion of 
opium into dry malt; if a man wished to be a knave, he could dif- 
fuse it'in any way; throw it out of his hand in a moment, into dry 
malt, or into the wort; he might take it like snuff, and throw it in; 
opium may be pulverised in particular modes, mixed up and disguised 
and thrown in ;” and it appears, that subsequent maceration and fermen- 
tation, would not alter deleterious qualities. Porter drinkers have there- 
fore, no security against these poisonous compositions !—and, although 
Dr. Ure expressly acquits the great monopolists of using opium or other 
drugs, a little copperas (sulphate of iron) perhaps excepted ; yet there is 
one very objectionable practice, of which most of them are by no means 
guiltless—namely: that of mixing up, and re-issuing with their fresh 
beer, the stale or sour beer, bottoms, and other abominable trash, sent 
back to them by their publicans, under the name of returns; now, 
without any invidious meaning, we would ask, whether, in the event 
of improper ingredients being actually used, this custom might not 
form a cloak for illegal practices at the brewery? At all events, where 
beer adulterated with multum or opium, is returned to the brewer, he 
cannot detect such adulteration ; and therefore, this vitiated beer, toge- 
ther with the filthy dregs of the pewter pots, drippings from the 
counters, and all manner of abominations, must of course be re-issued, 
and will, with additional adulteration, go down the throats of the porter 
drinkers. Indeed, many of the publicans are said to boast, that they 
Increase the quantity of “returns” as much as possible, by sending back 
all sorts of filthy liquor collected in their tap-rooms. : 
One of the most respectable and extensive of the licensed victuallers, 
formerly examined, complained that the beer was not so good now as 
it used to be in former times ; that adulteration is more frequent now, 
and that, in consequence of this combination of the large brewers, 
persons who buy for ready money are no better off than the smaller 
dealers—all competition being destroyed ; in short, it appears, that 
‘unless government encourage the smaller brewers, by putting it in 
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their option to use any wholesome ingredients, which they may think 
proper, such as sugar and molasses, in the manufacture of beer, the 
only other alternative for people, who wish to have a strong and 
wholesome fermented liquor, at half the usual price, appears. to be, to 
become their own brewers—a matter of easy accomplishment, and one, 
in the recommendation of which, the benevolent have it in their power 
to essentially benefit their poorer neighbours, especially by assisting 
and pointing out to them the simplicity of the process. 

Before we proceed to shew how easily this may be accomplished, we 
may be permitted to notice another of the British poisons: namely, the 
coarse grain spirit, which is manufactured here, but more especially in 
Scotland, to be afterwards converted into English gin. This stuff, be it 
observed, is not so carefully manufactured, nor made with the same 
proportion of real malt, as that which is used in Scotland and Ireland, 
under the name of whiskey. It is, in fact, produced not from malt, but 
from inferior barley, oats, and other coarse raw grains ; and the object of 
the distiller being to obtain as great a quantity of spirit as possible, quality 
is less an object ; because any bad flavour, denoting an excess of dele- 
terious ingredients, is afterwards “ doctored” or disguised, in transmuting 
the spirit into gin. Dr. Ure, in the course of a very particular and close 
examination, by the Molasses Committee, in regard to the comparative 
values of grain, and sugar or molasses, when used in the distillery and 


breweries, and of the respective wholesomeness of their products, was 


asked, “ What are the noxious properties developed, during the fer- 
mentation of grain?” he replied, “ There is a peculiar essential oil, 
separated, during the fermentation of grain, especially if the grain is 


-unsound, and which in cold weather assumes a concrete form, like 
tallow.” “Is that the fatty substance first noticed by the chemist Scheele?” 


** I do not remember, but I have collected it myself in large quantities 
in raw grain distilleries ; it has puzzled me somewhat to explain its pro- 
duction, but I believe it is partly generated in the process of fermenta- 
tion, and partly resides in the grain. This oil comes over in such 
quantities at times as to float upon the low wines. * * * In moderate 


quantities it gives spirits a milky hue, or at least the milkiness is de- 


veloped on dilution with water. I consider that principle remarkably 
unwholesome ; it is evidently nauseous to the smell. I believe that the 
purer saccharine matter of sugar and molasses would produce none of 
that crude essential oil.” 

“When you state that you conceive this tallowy oil in grain spirit 
to be noxious, what effects, as far as you are able to judge, do you con- 
ceive are produced by the presence of too much of that oil?” ‘I have 
known persons who have taken spirit highly impregnated with that, to 
be instantly affected as by the presence of a narcotic puison. J have 
known a person killed by it : the person had taken a quantity of very bad 
spirit, which had precisely the odour of this detestable oil.”—This per- 
son be it observed, had taken “no great quantity.” 

Dr. Ure further states, that he had not been able to detect this noxious 
oil in genuine rum; and that malt whiskey, an article which seldom 
comes from Scotland to the London market, where it is sold at seventeen 
to twenty shillings the gallon, is superior to the raw grain spirit, in 
being freer from that oil. It seems to abound most in imperfect or bad 
grain, and is found in rectified spirits, as well as in low wines. ‘To con- 
ceal this poison, the Doctor says he has known respectable: distillers 
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“talented people” disguise its presence in spirits offered for sale. 
« They disguise this opalescent quality, or tendency to become milky in 
the spirit containing the essential oil, by what is called the doctor; I 
shall tell you what that is made of ; the doctor consists of a combination 
of oil of vitriol and oil of almonds” (the latter containing prussic acid of 
course) “ triturated together, and added in small quantities to the said 

escent spirit, after which addition it will, uniess it be very bad, 
stand dilution with water without becoming milky.” Such is another 
of the commodities produced by the other great monoplists, with whom 
the smaller distillers cannot compete—and of which twenty-one to 
twenty-three millions of imperial gallons are now annually consumed in 
the British empire—whilst, by an odious distinctive duty, rum, equally 
a British production, and a much more wholesome spirit, is, to please a 
few leading distillers, who are servilely backed by a prejudiced and un- 
reasonable party of the landed interest, kept almost entirely out of the 
British market ; the total quantity consumed in one year in the whole 
united kingdom being little more than three hundred thousand gallons 
—not an eighth part of the whole whiskey, rum, and other spirits con- 
sumed. 

It is quite evident that so long as there is not in the cabinet a single 
master-mind capable of fuliy understanding these questions, and of de- 
tecting and controlling such of the interests of the contending parties as 
may be at variance with the public benefit—the people of England must 
continue to suffer both in their bodily health, and by having their general 
‘comforts, and collective prosperity diminished by these monopolies. 

The point for which, as appears by the documents before us, the 
West Indians contended, was simply this ;—that they should, in fairness, 
and in common justice, be placed upon an equal footing with foreigners 
in the English market ; but that this was not the case so long as the 
foreign grower of barley could send his grain to England for consump- 
tion in the breweries and distilleries, whilst the West Indian was pre- 
vented from doing so, by heavy duties, and positive prohibitions.—They 
contended that the brewers and distillers should have the option of using 
molasses instead of foreign grain, whenever, by a bad season or other- 
wise, the average price of English barley should exceed thirty-four 
shillings the quarter (equal to thirty-seven or thirty-eight shillings for 
the best malting barley)—and they argued that in common prudence, 
and sound policy, we are bound to encourage our own, instead of foreign 
production, and to afford as much relief as possible to a suffering portion 
of the British community, especially if by doing so we should give a 
better and cheaper beverage to the people—render ourselves, to a certain 
degree, more independent of foreigners—and keep at home some part 
of the money which we are now obliged to send to Bohemia, and other 
countries, for barley, whenever, by bad seasons or otherwise, our own 
crop happens to be damaged, or deficient in quantity. 

To shew that this substitution of molasses and sugar would not be in- 
jurious to our own agricultural interests—evidence was adduced, ex- 
plaining that the utmost quantity of molasses that could, in any one 
year, be imported—even supposing that this additional encouragement 
should be held out—was not more than about 500 cwts., a part of which 
would, as at present, be applied to other purposes, and all that could be 


- used:in substitution for foreign barley would not be equivalent to more 


than about a hundred or a hundred and fifty quarters of that grain. 
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Now the quantity of foreign barley imported during the last ten years 
amounts to about a hundred and fifty-five thousand quarters—but as the 
demand for malting barley is greatly increased since the reduction of the 
duty on beer, we may in future reckon upon being obliged to-buy from 
foreigners probably ten times that quantity. In fact, from the evidence of 
Mr. John, and several others, it clearly appears that the British agriculturists 
have more to fear from encouragement to the growth of foreign barley, 
than from the importation of this small quantity of molasses, because the 
repeal of the beer duty, and the consequent increased demand for malt- 
ing barley, has already attracted the attention of the foreign grower, and 
he is now not only throwing many thousand acres of land, not before 
dedicated to agriculture, into barley cultivation, but is actually using 
every endeavour to raise the quality of that grain so as to rival or super- 
sede English malting barley in the British market :—for instance Bohe- 
mian barley from its greater weight, is found equal to, and may, by 
attention, be made superior to English barley for malting purposes ; 
and so soon as the average price in this country shall attain such a 
height as to remunerate the foreign grower, barley will be imported into 
England in such quantities, as may overwhelm, or permanently dis- 
courage the English farmer !—It has on the other hand been urged, 
that by giving the British brewer and distiller the power of using mo- 
lasses and sugar as a substitute for foreign barley whenever a scarcity of 
British grain shall render that measure necessary—such an option would 
effectually discourage foreign competition, because the foreigner, if this 

ower of having recourse to sugar or molasses existed, could no longer 
safely calculate upon a failing crop of this delicate grain in England ; 
and would, consequently, find it unsafe to risk his capital upon a specu- 
lation so hazardous. 

Although we have mentioned sugar in conjunction with molasses, yet 
it seems to be molasses only that the West Indians were desirous might 
be introduced at the present moment ; and even the great porter brewers 
admit that this measure would have given great facilities to the small 
brewers, and produced a cheap and wholesome beverage to the public. 

Mr. Calvert, M.P. very fairly says, “I think no manufacturer ought 
to complain of being permitted to use molasses, especially when it is 
left to his own discretion whether to use it or not. My belief is, that if 
molasses were allowed in the brewery, it would be used in instances 
where the grain was very much damaged in harvesting.” ‘I know 
there is much fear in the trade that molasses would be used as a me- 
dium for the conveyance of other ingredients, and thereby enable the 
fraudulent brewer to undersell the fair trader; I know, also, there 
are persons who have such fears, that they cannot listen to the recom- 
mendation of molasses being used at all. I possess none of these fears; 
I think, in a very short time, the brewers would use molasses in colour- 
ing, instead of burnt malt, which makes no return whatever ; molasses, 
if used, would make a return; and inasmuch as it would lessen the ex- 
pense of colouring, I think the brewers would find it their interest to 
use it instead of burnt malt. I should use molasses in the cases I have 
mentioned, where barley was very much injured, by being badly har- 
vested, and consequently unfit for malting ; but, in that case, not in 
large proportions, on account of its not possessing any flavour of malt, 
and no mucelage whatever.” And again—* there cannot be a doubt 
but sugar or molasses would make a very much better colouring for 
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: than the charred malt now vised ; and coloured it must be, as long 
as'the public are prejudiced in favour of colour ; I think the charred ma 
injures the flavour of the beer ; in my opinion, it is not so well flavoured 
now, as it was when the colouring was made of burnt sugar; I think, if 
molasses were used instead of burnt malt, the flavour would be better, 
and the expense less ; what we now use is a caput mortuum ;' there is no 
return in the present colouring ; from molasses there would be.”—Mr. 
Martineau, of the house of Whitbread and Co., objects to the use of mo- 
lasses, as being likely to be prejudicial to the great brewers, because 
«the beer that was brewed from molasses, would clearly, in the general 
way, be brewed cheaper than from malt, and that, in consequence of the 
cheapness of it, it would be taken off, or sold in our public-houses, and 
mingled with that description of beer which we, of course, send out.” 
“There are descriptions of beer, that would be brewed from no- 
thing but molasses. I will take an instance: I should say the table 
beer, not only through the metropolis, but through the whole kingdom, 
would be brewed with molasses, and with molasses only.” And why 
not? Is the interest of the public to be sacrificed to that of the great 
porter brewers ? 

Being questioned as to the quantity of molasses necessary to make 
500,000 barrels of table beer, Mr. Martineau answered—“ Not being 
a table beer brewer myself, I cannot accurately answer that question ; 
but be it more, or be it less, it would be so much more to the ad- 
vantage of the table beer brewer to make use of molasses, rather than 
malt, that i would be from one end of the kingdom to the other uni- 
versally adopted. 1 speak confidently of that.” ‘« Upon the whole, are 
the committee to understand, that you think it would be a very 
hazardous experiment to the brewery, to admit the introduction of mo- 
lasses ?”’—Mr. Martineau: “ I would say, certainly, that it would, in my 
opinion, be the means of lessening our consumption very much ; it would be 
almost a death-blow to us!” We think we need scarcely proceed further, to 
shew cause why the interest of the great brewers is directly opposed to 
that of the public in this matter. The introduction of sighed would, 
in fact, enable the small brewers to oppose the twelve great monopolists, 
by giving them an article which could be readily made into excellent 
ale, in premises that would not cost the tenth part of the large “ plant” 
or buildings presently necessary for carrying on an extensive trade. In 
fact, the small brewer would, upon his limited premises, be able to do 
ten times the business, using sugar, molasses, and hops, or molasses and 
malt, than at present, when he is confined to malt alone ; and, conse- 
quently, he would be able to send out a better and cheaper liquor, than 
that now generally used. The great brewer, on the other hand, alarmed 
equally for his monopoly, and the value of his immense buildings, will, 
as is very natural, oppose this matter, however advantageous it may be 
to the public ; and the leading distillers, similarly situated, join him in 
this self-interested opposition. 

With regard to the quality of the beer produced from sugar and mo- 
lasses,.or combined with malt, two eminent chemists, Dr. Ure, and Dr. 
Thomson, of Glasgow, speak most decisively in favour of the pure sac- 
charine matter of sugar and molasses. Dr. Thomson, in reply to a ques- 
tion respecting the quality of sugar and molasses, as an ingredient to be 
used in the making of beer, says—“ I have no experience in molasses, 
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but sugar is a very safe ingredient ; I have drank beer made with sugar, 
and itis very good too.” 

“ Should you think beer made from sugar is more apt to become 
acid, than beer made from malt?”—-“ I see no reason why it should.” 

“ Do you know any thing of the keeping quality of beer made from 
sugar ?”—‘‘ I believe it keeps just as well as the beer from the other,” 

Mr. Green, of Bury St. Edmonds, who learned the trade of a brewer 


in. Whitbread’s house, tried several experiments with sugar and mo- 


lasses, in the making of beer. He says, that the flavour of that which 
was made from molasses was quite as good as that made from malt. “I 
think,” says he, “ it could not be distinguished after fermentation had 
taken place.”” Mr. Heathorn, of Hammersmith, speaks still more deci- 
sively on this subject, both as to quality and capability of being kept. 
‘He produced pale ale, made from sugar and molasses, for his own private 
use, and stated, that he had kept some of it four years; and in reply’to 
a question from the committee, in regard to the quantity of hops requi- 
site, he states—‘‘ The quantity depends entirely on how long you intend 
to keep the beer ; if for a twelvemonth, a greater quantity is used than 
when it is for immediate drink—nearly double.” “ There is a preserva. 
tive quality in the hop, that no other ingredient possesses.” Mr. 
McLeod, another experienced brewer, who had many years ago used 
sugar and molasses, both separately and in conjunction with malt, stated, 
in reply to a question whether the drinkers of beer approve of the beer 
brewed from sugar as well as the beer brewed from malt, replied, “there 
were no complaints whatever,” and that beer from sugar fined equally 
well with beer from malt. In short, the evidence, particularly of the 
two eminent chemists, and all the ale brewers, are decidedly in favour of 
using sugar and molasses, especially whenever malt is at a high price, 
or when, from a bad harvest, the quality is inferior ; and they say, that 
they would be most happy to use sugar and molasses, and have no doubt 
their business would, in that event, be more than doubled. 

Another remarkable discovery has been stated in the course of this 
investigation, namely, that by using dried raw grain, and a little sugar, 
or molasses, an excellent strong beer may be made in private families, 

ual in strength to London porter—at a fourth part of the price 
of the latter. Dr. Thomson states that in the course of some experi- 


‘ments, in which he was assisted by three brewers, it struck him “to 


try whether we vould not make beer from raw grain; I made each of 
those brewers in succession try it; they were extremely unwilling to do 


it ; they said it was absurd and ridiculous ; but, however, they tried it, 


and found to their great astonishment that they not only made beer, but 
better beer from raw grain than had been made from malt ; and after we 
had done, they set up as brewers, brewed from raw grain, and got all 
the business of Edinburgh; the consequence was, that the licensed 
brewers, who brewed from malt, lodged a complaint ; an Exchequer 
trial took place, and the Barons of Exchequer prohibited it, though 
there was no law.” He afterwards states that this beer did not keep so 
well as beer made from sugar. Mr. Bentley M‘Leod being asked 


- could you brew beer from a mixture of raw grain, and sugar, and. mo- 
-lasses?”—“ Yes, that would be the cheapest, I think, of any thing.” 
-“*Do you think that would be a palatable beer ?”—“ It would.” Mr. 
._M‘Leod seems, however, to fear that the mash would not drain. These 
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difficulties have, nevertheless, been obviated ; and we know from recent 
experiment, that this cheap method of making excellent beer is perfectly 

icable. It being the direct interest of the great brewers to conceal 
that, and as we think it of importance that farmers and others who have 
many home servants and labourers should, in these times of depression, 
have a cheap and nourishing beer, which they evidently cannot ob- 
tain from the great monopolists, we give an approved recipe—observing 
that either larger or smailer quantities may be brewed, only following 
the same proportions.* Many persons are, however, prejudiced in 
favour of malt :—If, therefore, malt, with sugar or molasses, is preferred, 
the secorid recipe will be found to make good ale.t Beer from molasses 
alone, stronger than London porter, may, it is said, be made for less 
than four shillings for a quantity of nine gallons. 





© Putl peck of barley or of oats into an oven just after baking, or into a frying 
pan, just to steam off the moisture, and dry it well, but on no account to burn the 
in; then grind or bruise it roughly. Boil 25 gallons of water, and when it has 


‘stood ten minutes (say at a heat of 175 degrees, or so hot as to pain the finger 


ly), put in the grain; mash it well, and let it stand three hours; then drain 
it off. Boil 2 gallons more water, which pour on the grains (rather hotter than 
before, but not boiling, say 196 degrees), and mash them well, let it stand two 
hours and draw it off; mash the grains again well with 2 gallons of cold water, and 
in one hour and a half draw it off The three worts will be about 5 gallons. ‘Then 
mix 7 Ibs. of treacle, or 5 lbs. of the darkest sugar, in 5 gallons of water, and boil the 
whole 10 gallons with 4 oz. of hops, for one hour and a half, taking care to stir it so 
as the hops float on the top; let it cool, and when about milk-warm take a 
teacupful of yeast, and stir it well together, beginning with about a gallon of 
wort at a time ; let it ferment for eighteen hours in a tub covered with a sack ; 
ut it into a nine-gallon cask, and keep it well filled ; bung it up in three days, and 
fourteen days it will be good sound fine beer, equal in strength to London porter. 
The nine gallons of beer thus brewed will cost as follows :— 
1 peck of barley ........ oe vecreccces ls. 3d, 
7 lbs. of treacle ........++.- seoteeeee 1 Q 
402. 0f hops ..ccccecccecsseceeseee O FB 








+ Boil 8 gallons of water, and when it has stood ten minutes (say 176 degrees), 
or so hot as to pain the finger sharply, put into it 1 bushel of ground malt ; 
it well; let it stand for three hours, and draw it off; pour upon the grains 6 
gallons more of boiled water rather hotter than before, but not boiling (say 196), 
mash it, and let it stand two hours, and draw off; then mash the grains with 8 gal- 
lons more water, let it stand one hour and a half, and draw it off; mix 28 lbs. of 
treacle, or 20 lbs. of the darkest sugar, in 20 gallons of water, and boil the whole 
together with 2 lbs. of hops for two hours, sticring it so long as the hops float ; let 
it cool, and when about milk-warm mix half a pint of yeast by about 2 gallons ata 
time, and stir it well; let it ferment for twenty-four hours with a sack over ib; 
then put it intoa barrel, keep it well filled up; bung it down in three days; and in 
three months you will have 36 gallons of good ale at the following price :— 


1 bushel of malt ........ be cbchte Seat 9s. Od. 
28 lbs. of treacle ........+-.- EDbe dd 7 0 
2 Ibs. of hops cescssesccccoessceseee 2 O 





18 0: or 1}d. per quart. 





Nore.—The only risk is, from using the water too hot, which will prevent tlie 
draining off of the liquor, by setting the grain. The dried raw grain will drain 
better by mixing with it about a handful of oat-chaff before the first water ; it wil? 
i oeg it from setting. The hops will yield better if they are pretty well uke 
fore they are mixed with the worts. Observe, that you in no case use Boi 


water to the grains. 








See 
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When we consider the immense sums that are annually spent by the 
working classes in the purchase of beer, the great benefit which would 
be conferred, by letting them have a cheap and wholesome beverage, 
must be quite obvious. The present state of the law prevents the great 
monopolists, and even the common brewers or victuallers, from supplying 
this beverage at a low price, although it does not prevent families, how. 
ever numerous, brewing for their own use with any material they may 
find most advantageous :—we are therefore strongly impressed with the 
immense advantages that may be derived from resorting to the good old 

lan of every family becoming their own brewers, in preference. to 
individually wasting their time and money at beer houses, where they 
are nine times in ten supplied with a bad or indifferent article, at a com- 
paratively enormous price; and we repeat, that the benevolent will 
essentially benefit their poorer neighbours by teaching them to adopt 
the plans pointed out. 

With regard to the distilleries, we had formerly occasion to notice* 
the complete monopoly of their own, and the greater part of the Eng- 
lish market, acquired by the Dunlops, and other great Scotch distillers ;— 
who, by some means or other, have hitherto contrived to supply about 
one half of the corn spirit annually consumed on this side of the Tweed. 
This circumstance, and their manner of managing the malt draw-back, 
has, we believe, attracted the attention of government, and it is ex- 

ected, that in future the English and Jrish distiller will have something 
tke fair play. This will not, however, benefit the British West Indian 
distiller, so long as, by a most unjust and impolitic distinctive duty, he 
is prohibited almost entirely from vending his rum in the Scotch and 
Irish markets. The consequence of this most oppressive extra duty of 
six shillings the gallon of rum, is, that while about 15,000,000 gallons of 
British spirits are consumed in these markets, the total quantity of rum 
used is only about 170,000 gallons ! or about one-ninetieth part of the 
whole, although it is a more wholesome liquor ; and now, when the 
West Indians ask for the trifling boon, that their molasses may be used 
in the breweries and distilleries whenever that can be done to advantage 
and without injuring the British barley grower, the Scotch distillers {for 
they are the most active,) backed by a few interested landlords, raise 
the usual outcry, that “the landed interest is in danger, and if you admit 
the use of molasses in the breweries and distilleries, you are ruined,”—al- 
though it is shewn that the utmost quantity will not be more than equal 
to some 100,000 or 120,000 quarters of foreign barley, or not more than 
a tenth part of the average annual importation of foreign grain during 
the last ten years! It is not, however, to benefit the landed interest, 
or the people either, that these spirituals are seen poking their noses into 
every corner and cranny of the two houses of parliament, neither do we 
blame them for their exertions to maintain their own monopoly—no, it 
is the landed interest and the legislature which aré blameable, for listen- 
ing to these individuals, instead of studying, and firmly pursuing, that 
line of pelicy which is for the general benefit. 

Mr. George Dunlop, one of the large Scotch distillers, being asked 
to state whether he objects to such an arrangement of the duty as would 
practically admit of the introduction of molasses into the distillery, reé- 
plies—“ Most decidedly. Beside our distillery, we have large farms, 
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* Vide the Monthly Mayazine for June, 1830, (Vol. EX. No. 54.) _ 
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and feed a great deal of cattle, both at the farms and the distillery: ;and 
if molasses were to be substituted for corn, it would be ruinous to us 
as farmers. We could not feed cattle, and, therefore, we could not 
get dung for our farms.” So !—in order that one or two Scotch dis- 
tillers may have dung for their farms, the people of England are to be 
poisoned by a coarse spirit, made sometimes, as Mr. Dunlop confesses, 
rom coarse “ foreign grain, oats, pease, beans, and buck wheat!” But 
the real objection comes afterwards :—“ if they (molasses) were intro- 
duced, there might be an advantage given to one over another, and I 
have a distillery fitted up for corn at a great expence, which would be 
obliged to be altered ; and if another man is to come on, merely setting up 
a washing tub to dissolve sugar in, and so on, a great part of the capital 
there sunk in my distillery would be rendered useless,’—and so it is with the 
whole of them: the small distiller, who might, with the aid of a new 
material, make a better and cheaper spirit, must be discouraged, in 
order that the large distillers may enjoy a benefit prejudicial to the 
ublic. 

m Mr. Archibald Dunlop grounds his objections to molasses on nearly 
the same grounds, viz.—“ insecurity to the revenue, (!) the diminution 
in the value of my premises, proportioned to the limitation of their use, 
and my own local situation,” ‘the waste of my premises,’ &c. He states 
that the quality of spirits made from molasses in 1800 was “ exceeding] 
bad, and universally disliked.” Now we happen to know, that ey | 
at the first introduction of molasses spirits in Scotland, there was a 
prejudice against that kind of liquor, yet that when once known, it was 
universally admitted to be a much “ cleaner” or purer spirit than grain 
whiskey, and that the public became so much attached to it, that it was 
difficult, in the return to a grain distillation, to bring grain spirits again 
into common use: and some of the gentlemen who heard Mr. Dunlop 
give his evidence, could in that respect have flatly contradicted him ! 
Dr. Ure, who has paid particular attention to the subject, expressly 
states, in reference to the result of recent experiments with grain and 
molasses, “that molasses would be far less productive of the nauseous 
butyraceous oil (the poison already mentioned,) than grain whiskey ; for 
in the experiment I made with Mr. Atlee’s wash (grain,) I was very 
much troubled with that oil, but in the present case (molasses) I have 
observed none of it.” 

All this seems, however, to be considered as nothing. The health, 
comfort, and prosperity, of the middling and lower classes must not be 
put in competition with the interests of a few great monopolists, and the 
political support of a few ignorant and interested members of the landed 
interest, who are influenced by them! John Bull may grumble, and 
make faces; but unless he has sufficient spirit to “‘ brew for himself,” 
he must continue to swallow any poisonous stuff they choose to give 
him ; for being at all. times rather hydrophobious, and horribly afraid, 
at the present moment, of cholera morbus,—he must, at whatever risk, 
have something better than water to drink. 

The leading brewers and distillers are endeavouring, by the most in- 
genious tergiversation, to frighten ministers and the landed interest into 
the belief, that by admitting a small quantity of molasses into the 
breweries, to displace an equal quantity of foreign barley, not only the 
agriculturists, but the revenue will be endangered. We should like to 
know, how much some of the Scotch distillers, whom we could name, 
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have profited by defrauding the revenue ; and how, after they have, by'a 
compromise, escaped public exposure ? 

With regard to any concern the distressed and ill-used West Indians 
may have in the discussion of this question,—we fear their interests 
will, as usual, be treated as mere dust in the balance. A committee 
has, indeed, been appointed to examine into the causes of the distress, 
with a view to a remedy ; but, as already stated, we fear that as long 
as there is no master mind in the cabinet, capable of understanding and 
adjusting these important matters, so as to have justice done to all 
parties,—the West Indians must continue to regard a total separation 
from the mother country as the only means of preserving their lives, 
and the residue of their once extensive and valuable property. A 

rieve is of no use after execution has taken place ; and if these 
colonies once escape our grasp, it, will be too late to recover them or to 
repair the injustice with which they are now treated : their loss to the 
mother country will be irreparable ! 





THE MAN OF LETTERS. 


Ir there is one thing in the world that I love more than another it is 
quiet. My father, never once thinking of consulting my disposition, put 
me at thirteen years old into the Honourable East India Company’s ser- 
vice as a middy. The very first night that I spent on board I nearly 
died of the noise; and though I afterwards “ followed the sea,” as the 
saying is, for more than twenty years, I never was able to reconcile my- 

te the intolerable clatter that seemed to me to be the eternal destiny 
of a seaman’s life. After I had duly waded through all the various 
subaltern ranks, I at length arrived at that of captain; but even that 
scarcely afforded any better refuge from noise and flurry. It was true 
that I could keep the men at a distance from my cabin, and that under 
one excuse or another I could pretty well avoid giving audiences to the 
officers ; but still there was the general turmoil of the ship for ever 
howling in my ears :—the rude dashing of the waves against the side of 
the vessel, and the loud sulky whistling of the wind, with its orchestral 
accompaniment of creaking timbers, whizzing cordage, and quivering 
sails, were endless to my unfortunate aural nervousness, and as intoler- 
able as endless. 

Just as I was about to commence my second voyage as captain, my 
father died, and as I was his only son, I found myself placed by that 
circumstance in a situation of considerable affluence. My resolution was 
soon taken: I sent in my resignation to the Company, and determined 
that nothing should ever again inflict on me the unbearable hubbub of a 
life upon the sea. The only portion of this transaction that gave me any 
‘pain was the taking leave of my officers and crew: I believe I may -_ 
without vanity, that I had always been a prodigious favourite with all, 
whether as their messmate or their superior ; and for such a quiet man 
as myself, it required no little struggle to muster sufficient resolution to 
bid them an eternal farewell. But if this was my feeling in general, it 
was still more strongly particularized in the instance of my old shipmate, 
Jack Howden. Jack and I had begun our seafaring life together, within 
half-a-dezen days of each other, and though I had reached the rank of 
captain while he was only second mate, I sincerely felt that it was no 
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superior merit on my part that had so elevated me above him, but merely 
a more than usual share of that worldly influence which my father, from 
his. long connection with the Company, possessed. Jack and I, therefore, 
though our march of rank had gone on, haud passibus aquis, had always 
been sworn friends. Gallant, bustling, and jolly, he was in his outward 
bearing a strange contrast to my subdued manner ; but still there was 
something congenial in the condition of our minds which always kept 
us together, though I had now and then to complain that he was some- 
what too noisy for my taste. The sincerity of our sorrow at parting 
was honest and real, such as a sailor’s ought to be; and I could not tear’ 
myself away from him till I had made him promise, over and over again, 
to pay me a visit at my country-house—one which, conjointly with a 

ty estate, my father had some years before purchased in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the little borough of Eye, in Suffolk. 

At length, then, I was quit of the noisiness of a sailor’s life, and at 
liberty to direct my steps which way I would. For a while I tried 
London, being chiefly tempted thereto by the persuasions of my only 
sister, who had been left a widow with two daughters very shortly after 
her marriage, and who had made it a point, even against the solicitations 
of her father, to continue in the metropolis for the purpose of furthering 
the education of her girls. 

At first, glad to escape the watery tumult that had beset me all my’ 
life, I almost persuaded myself that London was a quiet place ; and wit 
the idea of settling in it I enlisted myself in a club,—got myself made a’ 
fellow of the Royal Society,—and bought a renter’s share of Drury-lane, 
for the purpose of securing a free admission to the theatre. But I very 
soon. began to make the discovery that after all London was only quiet as 
compared with the uproar of an Indiaman, and that per se there fell to 
its lot a pretty considerable quantity of disturbance. As soon as I had’ 
fully made up my mind to this conclusion, I determined to try my 
country seat at Eye; and then again there was another leave-taking to 
go through, and, as may well be Ts gar a much more noisy one than ' 
the first, as in this case I had to deal with my sister and two nieces, in- 
stead of a set of heroes, who had been too much tossed and tumbled 
about the world to allow their eyes to twinkle, however much their 
hearts might quiver. At length, however, after two or three floods of 
tears, I was allowed to tear myself away, and to proceed on my solitary 
journey to Eye, with a promise that as soon as the summer came round 
I should be joined there by my weeping relations. That promise, alas, 
was never performed in full. My poor sister, a month or two after I 
' quitted London, died suddenly, and bequeathed her two daughters to my 
care. The girls, who felt their mother’s death most severely, were 
glad enough to get away from the metropolis, and take refuge in my 
quiet country seat, where after a while they became so domesticated, that 
it seemed as if London was equally forgotten by us all, and as if I had 
 Nemgee upon their feminine spirits that same love of peace and tranquil- 
ity; with which I myself was so deeply imbued. 

Thus for a year or two we lived in that happy serenity which con- 
stitutes. the great charm of a country life, and thus might we for ever 
have continued but for a little incident, which, though I hope it has: 
blown: over without any detriment, threatened at one time to disturb my 
= and repose in the most unceremonious manner, and which, as a 
over of my species, I think it right to relate, that I may, if possible,: 
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warn others of the rock a-head, on which my little vessel of quiet was 
very nearly lost. 

In all respectable peaceable country dwellings (and I state this for the 
benefit of my town readers), and especially in those where a superior 
love of good order prevails, the inhabitants make it a rule of being in 
bed by ten o’clock. After this, I need not add that the established law 
of our domicile at Eye is in favour of the same hour for retiring to rest. 
Thus much premised, I may go on with my story. 

It was about twelve o’clock one night, after having retired to bed at 
my usual hour, that I was roused from my first slumber, by a pretty 
smart knocking at the door. Sailor-like, my sleep was never much 
sounder than a cat’s, but still though I heard the first appeal to the 
knocker, I could hardly believe my senses, that anybody should be 
beating at the gate at such an hour, and I therefore laid still in my bed, 
awaiting a confirmation of the cjrcumstance ; it soon came—double-dis- 
tilled, as they say of lavender water—and I then, with some hurried 
thoughts about fire, thieves, and I knew not what, started up with the 
intention of reaching the window, to ascertain what it was all about; 
but even before I could go so far on my voyage of discovery, the third 
summons resounded in my ears, and I responded thereto, by giving 
a fillip to my alarum-bell, which laid at hand, and which presently 
made the whole household as wakeful as myself. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Susy,” cried I to the maid, as I heard her clat- 
tering along the stairs, “ what is the matter? Is there any danger ?” 

“Danger, Sir!’ quoth the wench, “ it is quite certain !—he’s come, 
and says that he must see you immediately.” 

* Who is come ?” 

“That is just what he wili not tell. I asked him to send up his 
name, but all he would say in answer, was—‘ Go, and tell Captain 
Burton, that I am here ; and he'll know who you mean.’ ” 

. Now this was prodigiously puzzling to a man who had not. been 
expecting a living soul at the hall for many a-day ; and I was no more 
able to guess who this well-known person could be, than the reason 
that had induced him, in violation of all the rules of quiet and tran- 
quillity, to make his appearance at so unconscionable an hour. However, 
with some curiosity to prompt me, and with still more discontent at the 
ill-omened commencement of the adventure, I proceeded down stairs 
to ascertain who the unceremonious visitor might be ; while Susy, in 
her zeal for her master, marched behind me with a rushlight in one 
hand, and a sword in the other, pretty nearly as long as a serjeant’s 
pike-staff. 

When [I arrived in the library, I found a man standing near the table, 
muffled up in a dark cloak of awful dimensions, while one solitary 
kitchen candle gave a sort of darkness visible to his extensive figure, 
still more extended by the huge mantle that fell over his shoulders and 
enveloped his person. There was really something. quite Abruzzi-ish 
_in the whole affair, and I think I never made any one so grave a bow, 
as that with which I marked his presence, on my entering the room. 

“Whom may I have the honour of addressing?” quoth I, a little 
stiffly. 

No immediate answer was afforded; but the new-comer prepared 
himself for one, by striding up to the spot where I was standing, while 
Susy, who began to think in right-earnest, that a battle was on the eve 
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of commencing, stole up on the other side, and gave my morning’ gown, 
which I had hastily thrown on, a vigorous tug, either as a notice to be 
on my guard, or as a warning to retfeat in time. Before, however, I 
had an opportunity for either the one or the other, he whom I had 
questioned, placed his mouth close to my ear, and whispered in a well- 
remembered voice— Jack Howden !—send young sauce-box away—and 
mum !” 

Half the mystery was thus in a moment explained, though as to the 

other half, I could not for the life of me conceive what had brought 
my old ship-mate to the hall at so uncouth an hour. However, after 
thrusting my hand into the hard paw extended by my friend, and giving 
it a hearty though silent shake, I obeyed his instructions, and dismissed 
Susy, as much for my own sake as his, for I was not a little anxious to 
have the matter elucidated. 
. “ My dear Jack,” cried I, as soon as she was gone,—“ welcome, wel- 
come, ten thousand times. I suppose you knew the pleasure this visit 
would give me, and determined to heighten it by taking me by surprise ; 
if so, you have succeeded to a miracle.” 

“Captain Tom Burton,” cried my friend, “I can see by your manner, 
that I have been a little out of order ; and egad, now I think of it, order 
and quiet are every thing with you! But let this satisfy you, Tom: 
I knew, that come what hour I might, I should be welcome !” 

Another hearty and reciprocal shake - of the hand between us proved 
that though we had been separated for two or three years, the cordiality 
of our friendship had lost nothing by absence. 

But though the mystery of Jack’s arrival at past twelve o’clock was 
at the time beyond my calculation, it admitted of an easy, though not 
very agreeable solution. From his account it appeared, that just before 
he had started on his last voyage for China, he had been pressed by an 
old acquaintance of his, to be a guarantee for him to a considerable 
amount to another person, who was a sort of mutual friend, and who, 
as he then believed, would never press him to an inconvenience, even 
though the guarantee should be unable to meet the demiand against 
him. Jack, however, had reckoned without his host, and scarcely had 
he returned, when he was informed by his creditor, that the guaranteed 
had disappeared, shortly after his departure for the east, without leaving 
any assets, and that the guarantee was consequently counted on. Jack 
madenot a few wry faces atthis announcement, but after venting his choler, 
he actually paid the sum of £1500 on his bond of indemnity, congra- 
tulating himself, that although it was almost a larger sum than he could 
well muster with all the earnings of his long sea-faring life, it was a 
comfortable thing after all to be free from debts, and that it might so 
happen, that his friend would some day or other return and repay the 
amount. But Jack was again without his host; no sooner had he paid 
the £1500 on the bond of indemnity, than his creditor acquainted him, 
that there was likewise an I. O. U. which he held of his, for £1000 
additional, and on which it was his intention to proceed, if ndét imme- 
diately settled. It was in vain, that Jack reminded Mr. Nathaniel 
Gorgle, that that I. O. U. had only been given on a contingency that had 
not yet happened, and that the very fact of its being merely an I. O. U., m- 
stead of a strict legal document, proved the doubtful grounds on which 
it had been given. Gorgle was inexorable, and gave my friend notice, 
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that if the amount was not paid within three days, he must put the 
business into his lawyer’s hands. Jack, though he hated the name of a 
lawyer worse than six-years-old junk, made up his mind not to pay 
the demand, for two reasons: first, because it was not justly due under 
any pretence ; and secondly, because he had not the means wherewith 
to pay it. The word “lawyer.” however, had shaken his nerves, which 
against a cannon-ball would have been immoveable; and not knowing 
what might be the consequence, if he should be arrested, he determined 
to run for it, and play at hide and seek, till his ship should again be 
ready to sail. But where was he to conceal himself? He had left 
himself well nigh pennyless by paying £1500, of the value of which he 
had never received one farthing ; and by his creditor having previously 
been toa certain extent an associate of his, he was unfortunately ac- 
quainted with most of Jack’s haunts, so as to know where to look for 
him, when the alarm of his retreat should be given. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Jack remembered the invitation that I had given him to 
pay a visit to the hall, at Eye ; and though he could not absolutely pro- 
mise himself, that Mr. Nathaniel Gorgle, the inexorable, should not 
trace him thither, still it appeared to be the best chance of escape that 
presented itself to his observation. 

“ Besides,” cried he, after having narrated all these circumstances, 
“ T have another scheme for misleading him; and that, to tell you the 
truth, was why I would not trust your servant with my name. I have 
been thinking that you can pass me off here by some fictitious cognomen, 
and put me into another line of life into the bargain ; so that, should in- 
quiry be made in this quarter, it may be blunted by hearing that you 
have neither a Howden nor a sailor with you.” 

** Admirably thought of,” cried I, “‘ and the name, at all events, may 
be managed easily enough. Suppose we christen you after our old 
shipmate, Holland: I am sure that if he were here, he would lend you 
his name, and much more, with all his soul. But how about your new 
vocation ?” 

“* Why, that is rather a puzzle. In the first place, it must not be any 
thing mechanical, for I don’t know Scotch granite from Bath stone—a 
turning lathe from a steam engine—or a loom from a shuttle ; so that if 
any one asked me a question on one of these subjects, I should be posed 
in a twinkling.” 

“But do you fancy you would be any better off with one of the 
learned professions at your back ?” 

“ Worse, Tom, worse,” cried the newly-christened Mr. Holland ; “ if 
any one was to call me a lawyer, I should be ready to knock him down; 
and as to a physician, I don’t even know where the pulse lies.” 

“ What do you say to being a doctor of divinity ?” 

“ Lord bless you,” cried Jack, “ a ‘ damme’e’ would slip out in the 
first half hour, and ruin the whole. The only thing that I can think of 
is, that you should pass me off as a man of letters.” 

“ A what!” cried I astounded; “ why I don’t think that you ever 
read three books in your life.” 

« There is some truth in that ; but then it opens a wider field for ori- 
ginality. Besides, you cannot forget, that I always had the reputation 
of keeping the best log in the whole ship. Let me tell you, that 
can’t be done without some knowledge of letters. I like the man of 
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letters, too, because itis» more. general than any thing else. Do you 
stand up stoutly for my reputation, and then, if I should prove ignorant 
here or there, it will only be thought that my vein has not yet been 
discovered, and that I am like a mine that has not yet been successfully 
worked.” 

Though I could not help laughing mightily at my friend’s notion of 
passing himself off as a literary man, I promised to give him my best 
support; and, that point settled, Susy was again summoned to get 
ready the spare bed-room, which being prepared, we bade each other 
farewell for the night. 

As I again laid myself down on my pillow, I could not help sighing 
at the recoliection of the unceremonious manner in which my peace had 
that night been disturbed. Jack Howden was a good fellow—an ad- 
mirable fellow—a kind-hearted fellow ; but, alas, he was also a noisy 
fellow. His burly sailor voice was still ringing in my ears, and I went 
to sleep with sad foreboding that the knell of the tranquillity of the hall 
had been sounded in that ominous rap, that at past twelve o’clock had 
aroused me from my repose. 

The melancholy foretelling of my spirit was but too true. The next 
day the hall wore quite a different aspect. Half an hour served to in- 
troduce the frank-hearted sailor to my nieces, Fanny and Kate. Young 
girls have light hearts; and in another half hour there was more 
giggling, laughing, smiling, and romping, than the old hall had wit- 
nessed during the whole of the previous time that I had occupied it. 
Still I contrived to bear up against my misfortune pretty well. Jack 
was an old friend, and I was willing to suffer a little for his sake. But 
when he got to his practical jests, my patience was put to a severe trial : 
—a pound’s-worth of crockery was nothing in his eyes compared to a 
hearty laugh; and the fracture of one of my best mahogany chairs 
seemed with him to be justified, if it was but accompanied with the 
cracking of one of his superlative jokes. 

But “ bad begins, and worse remains behind.” If there is any point 
on which I am peculiarly sensitive, it is that of keeping up a right un- 
derstanding with my neighbours. This is sufficiently necessary in 
London ; but in the country, where every body knows every body, it is 
absolutely indispensable ; and the thing, of all others, that has always 
most flattered me, when it reached my ears, was, “ Well, I must say, 
Captain Burton, of the hall, is a man that every body must like.” 

How it got about I can’t imagine; but, nevertheless, there is no 
denying that, before Jack had been with me a week, every one in Eye 
was aware that there was a most eminent man of letters sojourning at the 
hall. I did all in my power to keep the lion to myself, and for a while I 
succeeded ; but at last the fatal moment of trial came, for to resist such a 
note as this was impossible, especially as it was from a lady, who, by 
dint of wealth, scandal, and bluishness, had contrived to be sovereign 
queen of Eye for the last twenty years. 


“ Mrs. Bluebusk presents her compliments to Captain Burton, and 
“ requests the favour of his and his nieces’ company to a soirée, on Wed- 
“nesday evening. Mrs. Bluebusk, being told that a gentleman very 
“high in the literary world is on a visit at the hall, hopes that the 
“captain will so far overlook ceremony, as to bring him with him, as 
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*¢ the pleasure of half an hour's conversation with a man of letters is the 
* richest pleasure that Mrs. Bluebusk knows.” 


From this there was no retreat. The girls were delighted at the 
thought of hearing their literary friend extinguish Mrs. Bluebusk, who 


‘in her time had extinguished so many smaller wits, and thus collecting 


for himself honours everlasting, on the principle on which Harry Mon- 
mouth, according to Shakspeare, proposed to appropriate to himself the 
accumulated laurels of Hotspur ; and though the literary gentleman 
himself did not much relish the invitation, I could devise no mode of 
escape, unless he was willing altogether to resign his Eye retreat. 

« Well, Tom,” said he, “if it must be, it must; but, for Heaven’s 
sake, stand by me in the attack, for I never was superlatively given to 
reading.” 

“ Don’t trust to your reading,” cried I. 

“ T don’t intend,” said he. 

«“ Psha! I mean—instead of trusting to your reading, draw liberally 
on your invention; and keep up your brow, as if you meant some- 
thing.” 

ee Well, we shall see,” quoth Jack, in a somewhat melancholy tone ; 
“ but I should not wonder if the old lady sank me.” 

Wednesday night came, and we proceeded in a body to the abode of 
Mrs. Bluebusk. There we found assembled some score of the elite of 
the place and neighbourhood, for our hostess had gone beyond herself 
in inviting all she knew, that they might be witnesses of her “ half an 
hour’s conversation with a man of letters, which was the richest pleasure 
that Mrs. Bluebusk knew.” 

Scarcely was the first introduction over, ere the lady commenced her 
attack upon poor Jack—or, as I had been obliged to introduce hin— 
upon Mr. Holland, the man of letters. I trembled every moment for 
my friend, and yet was delighted to see that he acquitted himself with 
much greater readiness than I had dared to hope. But still his peril 
seemed as if it never would end. Mrs. Bluebusk appeared to be a 
lineal descendant of Antzus of old; every time she was rebuffed, she 
returned with fresh vigour to the charge; and my poor friend looked 
round him in vain for an opportunity of escaping. 

“ Really,” quoth Mrs. Bluebusk, “ your sentiments as to Chaucer are 
very extraordinary, and I should like to have another opportunity of 
talking the matter over with you.” 

«“ That is just my feeling, Ma’am,” cried Jack ; “I think we had 
better leave the subject alone for the present.” 

« Well, then, let us choose another topic.” 

* With all my soul, ma’am.” 

« What say you to the Milton tribe ?” asked the lady. 

* Lord love you,” cried Jack, quite briskly, “ they are not to be com- 
pared to the natives.” 

« Jack!” whispered I, in a tone of remonstrance, wondering where 
the deuce he had got to. But I had no time. 

“ Natives !” cried our hostess—“ was not Milton a native ?” 

“ Ma’am,” exclaimed Jack, suspicious of a blunder, “ I thought native 
oysters came from Colchester, and that the Miltons were a distinct breed. 
But, probably, you know more than I do about oyster-beds.” 
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« Sir!” quoth Mrs. Bluebusk, with a sort of petrifying accent, “ I 
was speaking of the poet.” 

«“ Oh—ah—the poet!—and a very poor poet, too, ma’am, in my 
opinion.” : 

« Jack!” again whispered my warning voice—but in vain. 

«« Milton a poor poet, sir!” exclaimed the Blue; “ he is the ‘ god of 
my idolatry.’ Pray what part of him do you object to?” 

« What part of him?” muttered Jack to himself—* why, now she 
must be gone back to the oysters again ;” and, having thus reassured 
himself, he exclaimed—‘* The beard, ma’am.” 

“« My dear sir,” quoth his hostess, “ what has that to do with Milton’s 

oetry ? though, perhaps, you may be thinking of Samson Agonistes, 
and object to the lines— 
‘ Then turned me out, ridiculous, despoiled, 


999 


Shaven, and disarmed among my enemies. 


“ Very true, ma’am,” cried Jack, catching at every straw ; “ it is his 
ridiculous poetry to which I object. Perhaps Milton borrowed his idea 
from 

‘ This is the priest, all shaven and shorn.’ 


I think the passage is to be found in ‘ The House that Jack built.’” 

“ You are building a pretty house, Master Jack,” whispered I, in a 
thousand trepidations. But this time luck was on our side. 

“T am afraid, Mr. Holland,” cried /a Bluebusk, “ you are willing to 
raise a laugh against my enthusiasm in behalf of Milton. Perhaps some 
day you willrun through his poems with me, and point out his failings. 
But, pray, if you set your face against Milton, what poet do you recom- 
mend for sublimity ?” 

“ Shakspeare, Jack,” whispered I; but I was too late. 

“ Why, Falconer, to be sure, ma’am,” cried he in a moment ;—“ did 
you never read his ‘ Shipwreck ?’” 

“ Certainly, Mr.-Holland.” 

“ Hip—hip—hurrah !” roared Jack, with a smile on his face for the 
first time :—‘ so have I ; and now we can talk together a bit. Do you 
remember his whistling wind, and creaking cordage—his mast over- 
board, and his haul on the jib? Damme’e, ma’am, that’s something 
like poetry !” 

“ Really, Captain Burton,” said Mrs. Bluebusk, “ your friend has a 
most extraordinary taste; I am afraid that you must have bitten him 
with your sea-knowledge. I always understood that Falconer ranked as 
a fifth-rate writer.” 

“ Fifth rate!” quoth Jack, indignantly—“ no such thing; he is a 
right-down first-rate man-of-war, stem and stern, with sails full set, 
and three tiers of guns in his broadside.” 

“ Well, on your recommendation, I will read him again,” cried 
Mrs. Bluebusk, half persuaded. “In the mean time, let us pass on to 
Shakspeare.” 

“ Scuttled again !” murmured Jack ; while I did this time find an 
opportunity of whispering in his ear, “ You must praise Shakspeare, 
blow high, blow low.” Jack gave me a nod and a wink, in friendly 
intimation of having heard and appreciated my advice. 
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“ Well, Mr. Holland, what do you say to Shakspeare ?” demanded 


our pertinacious hostess. 

«Say, ma’am !—why I say, as you said of the native Miltons: he’s 
the god of my—of my—he’s the god of my high-holiday.” 

“Good Heavens! Mr. Holland, you surely can’t defend his absurdi- 
ties !” 

Jack gave me a piteous look, as much as to say, “ What ship a-hoy !” 
and then, with a desperate plunge, he exclaimed—*“ Yes, damme’e, 
ma’am, absurdities and all. I don’t know but what his absurdities are 
the best part of him.” 

«© What, sir, his witches ?” 

“ Who calls witches absurdities?” quoth my friend, a little warmly. 
“< To be sure they aren't flesh and blood; but they are very honest 
folks in their way, and God forbid that I should say a word against 
them !” 

“ Lord, Mr. Holland,” cried our hostess’s toady, “ do you believe in 
witches ?” 

«« What do you mean by ‘ believe?’” replied Jack: “ I mean to say 
I’ve seen ’em—sometimes'in the main shrouds—sometimes between the 
upper sheets.” 

« Witches in shrouds are certainly in character,” remarked Mrs. Blue- 
busk ; “ but how they get between the sheets is a little incomprehen- 
sible.” 

“ Well, then, damme’e, ma’am,” cried Jack, somewhat nettled at her 
want of faith, “ it is still more incomprehensible how you are to get at 
the upper sheets without the shrouds.” 

“ Why, I protest, Mr. Holland, you are quite a Johnsonian,” an- 
swered the lady ; “ you not only believe in witches, but use all his 
hard-worded incongruities to puzzle your adversaries. Pray, are you 
ready to go the length of his sesquipedalian lucubrations ?” 

« Whew !” whistled the astounded Jack: “ I'll go the length of my 
own tether, ma’am, with anybody ; but as to Sess’s-queer-puddling, I 
leave that to my betters.” 

Mrs. Bluebusk stared ; but nothing could make her resign. “ At all 
events,” cried she, “ you can have no objection to defend your favourite 
Shakspeare by explaining one of his witch scenes, which, to my poor 
ability, I must confess is absolute nonsense—Miss Stibbs, my dear, 
have the kindness to fetch Macbeth.” 

Away toddled toady ; while Jack employed the interval in wiping 
the thick-set perspiration from his forehead, and muttering to himself 
something, the only wordsof which that I could hear, were “ she-shark ! 
—Shakspeare— Macbeth !—who the devil are they ?” 

“ Now let us take this scene, Mr. Holland,” cried his persecutrix, 
armed with the sixth volume of Shakspeare. “ Here, sir, this.—Pray 
don’t turn away !—The third scene of the first act—If you will but 
explain the first ten lines, I shall be satisfied.” 

Jack, who had well nigh made up his mind to have a run for it when 
Shakspeare was produced, thought that, for the sake of his reputation, ten 
lines might be ventured on ; and he, therefore, took the book from her. 

“ Where am I to begin, ma’am ?” 

“« There, if you please, sir—‘ Enter the three Witches.’ ” 

“ Yes, ma’am: but, upon my word, you seem to read as well as I do. 
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If you don’t understand it now, I really doubt whether you will a bit 
the more, though I should read all night.” 

« Ah! Mr. Holland, that is your modesty !—Now, pray begin.” 

Jack gave me a horrible look, as if he was just entering into the last 
agonies ; and then in a sepulchral tone proceeded.—“ « 1 Witch. Where 
hast thou been, sister ?’—-Come, that is pretty clear, however. Now you 
see, ma’am, supposing I was an old woman, and was to say to you,— 
‘where hast thou been, sister?’—do you mean to say you would not 
understand me ?” 

Mrs. Bluebusk, who was at that doubtful age which the owner calls 
young, and the rest of the world calls old, bridled up at the illustration, 
as she exclaimed, “ Oh! I understand that, sir, of course.” 

«To be sure—I knew you must,” cried Jack, triumphantly.— 
«“¢2 Witch. Killing swine.’ ” 

« Ah, what does that mean?” interrupted the hostess. 

“ Why, this is clearer than t’other. It comes from the Chinese. When 
I was at Canton, there was a grand dispute about the way in which 
pigs ought to be killed. Some were for sticking—others for hanging— 
and a third party for the knock-me-down bullock fashion. Now I take 
it, this witch is a disputaceous lady—these thundering old women often 
are—and she starts the subject ‘ killing swine,’ for the purpose of 
chopping a bit of logic with her sisters.” 

“ Well, I protest that never struck me before,” exclaimed Mrs. Blue- 
busk.—“* What comes next?” 

« «3 Witch. Sister, where thou ?’—Now, you see, this third witch is 
a quiet, peaceable soul; and, instead of accepting the challenge, she 
tries to turn the conversation another way. Suppose we do the same, 
ma'am.” 

“ No, really,” cried the lady ; “ I cannot consent ; your observations 
are so truly original !—What comes next ?” 

*« ] Witch. A sailor's wife had chestnuts in her lap.’ ” 

“ Why < chestnuts,’ Mr. Holland ?” 

“ Clear again, ma’am. The author's object is to take us back to pri- 
mitive society. Acorns first, and then chestnuts! You observe how 
ingeniously he has managed it.—I admit, however, that it would have 
been more natural, if he had added in a note, ‘ Let me advise my read- 
ers never to eat the husks.’ 


* A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in her lap, 
And mouncht, and mouncht, and mouncht.’ 


Now that is full of nature again. He means to signify that the good 
wife had lost her teeth ; and how expressive is ‘ mouncht’ of the way 
in which old, toothless dames get through their victuals! Perhaps you 
will ring the bell, ma’am, and let us see you eat acrust. Of all things 
in the world, I like practical illustrations.” 

“ That you do, Jack,” cried I, with a sigh ; while a fleeting vision of 
crockery and broken furniture swam before my eyes. 

“« Give me, quoth I,’” continued Jack, reading.—‘“ No one, I 
presume, will dispute the nature of that.—‘Aroint thee, witch, the rump- 
fed ronyon cries.’ ” 

“ Ah! now, that is what I want to know. What is the meaning of 
* aroint ?’” 

“Lord, ma’am, can you doubt that for a moment,” answered Jack ; 
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« just look back to the line before—‘ and mouncht, and mouncht, and 
mouncht.’ There, you see: she does not mounch once, or twice, but 
three times. Why, then, of course, she must have her mouth pretty 
tolerably full ; and being in a hurry to answer the applicant, how 
‘ beautifully expressive of an indistinct palate pronunciation is the word 
‘ Aroint.’ We really must have the slice of bread up to illustrate all 
this: and see how the picture is carried on—‘ the rump-fed ronyon 
cries.’ That shews her good living, and accounts for her being always 








i mounching: she had just dined off ruamp-steak pudding, and was mak- 
Hi ing her dessert on chestnuts. ‘ Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master of 
iT the Tyger, —Now, this you see e 


i) “Oh, come, Mr. Holland, I fancy that I need not trouble you to 
explain that. Here is my nephew, who has been two years midshipman 
5 in a king’s ship, and I presume he must know a little more about sea 
matters than you.” , 

Jack, with high indignation in his look, surveyed the young whipper- 
snapper, who had been thus unceremoniously put over his old seafaring 
head, and vehemently exclaimed “ Phoo! phoo !” which was about as 
much contempt as he thought it became him to condescend to express ; 


and having thus vented his spleen, he continued— 








| 

i 

i «« « But in a sieve I’ll thither sail, 
He And like a rat without a tail, 

| I’ll do, I'll do, I’ll do.’ 


ih ‘ And like a rat without a tail,’—that line’s fine, ma’am, very fine.” 

* Yes, Sir, but what may it mean ?” 

} “ Mean !” echoed Jack : “ now that is as cruel’a question as,I ever 
hi heard. I point out to you a fine line, and then you ask me what it 
means ; just as if you can expect a thing to be fine, and have meaning 
too !” 

1 “And what say you to the last line you have read?” 

We «*TIldo, I'll do, I'll do!’ why, ma’am, I say this,—upon my?soul I 
1 can’t do any more,” and without further ceremony he bounced out of 
1} the room, whispering me as he passed, “I'll tell you what, Captain 
i, | Tom, the old lady has run me regularly dry, so I'm off to the Bee, to 
bit get a double allowance of grog.”’ 

ql Mrs. Bluebusk looked after him as he sailed along, and then turning 
to me, cried, “ Upon my word, your friend is a very extraordinary 
gentleman ; but it is easy to perceive that his genius is of the, first-rate 
order, and that entitles him, of course, to be eccentric.” 

I signified my assent to the proposition by a silent bow, at the same 
time inwardly congratulating myself that matters had passed off so well. 
After this, the conversation gradually extended into general subjects, 
when it was suddenly interrupted by a loud bustle on the stairs, which 
attracted every con. attention ; and a minute after, two brawny, top- 
booted fellows strode into the apartment. 


“What may you be pleased to want here?” demanded Mrs. Bluebusk 
at the top of her voice. 
L “Oh, Ma’am, no offence to you,” replied one of the fellows, “ but 
ti there is a gentleman here whom we want. We are London bailiffs, 
1 backed with the Suffolk sheriff's writ to arrest one Mr. John Howden, 
i} alias, Holland (as we hear he is called in these parts,) for £1000, at 
the suit of Nicholas Gorgle.” 
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Mrs. Bluebusk looked at me, with a thousand thunders in her eye. 
As for me, I was all trepidation. Farewell all peace—farewell all tran- 
quillity, after Mrs. Bluebusk’s sanctum had been violated by bailiffs in 
search of a person whom I had introduced. : 

At length the storm burst forth—“ Captain Burton,” exclaimed she, 
«1 am astonished at your placing me in such a situation. I have every 
respect for literary men, and as such feel towards Mr. Howden.” 

«“ Lord love you, ma’am,” cried the London bailiff, “what do you 
mean by a literary man? Mr. Howden is none of that sort, and I ought 
to know, for I have had most of the literary men in England in my cus- 
tody, at one time or another. This here defendant is an old East Indian 
sailor, and, I’ll be sworn, never read a book in his life, unless, perhaps, 
it was his own log, or Falconer’s Shipwreck.” 

“ Falconer’s Shipwreek !” screamed the Toady. 

“ Falconer’s Shipwreck !” screamed Mrs. Bluebusk :—* that accounts 
for it, then! Captain Burton, how dare you tell me that your friend 
was a man of letters ?” 

At that moment the servant entered, and put a note into my hand. I 
saw in an instant that it was written by Jack. I opened it—glanced at 
its contents—while Mrs. Bluebusk exclaimed “ Don’t read that im- 
poster’s scrawl ; but tell me, Sir, how you dared to pass him off to me 
as a man of letters ?” 

« A man of letters, ma’am,” cried I, “ listen to this note, and then tell 
me if he is not a man of letters.” 


“ToA. T. B., Esq., F.R.S., &e. 


« Bee, Eye, Sept. 2,—10, p. m., A. D. 1831. 

“ Dear T.—Tell Mrs. B., though I’ve drunk her tea, and our thoughts 
“so gee, I cannot come back p. p. c., because D. I. O. with the scent 
“ofa bailiff at my heels. This is a word in the Q. E. D. That rascal 
“N. G., who holds my I. O. U., has traced me to Eye with a ca. sa. 

* Your’s most literally, J. W. H.” 


* “ P.S.—Remember me to F. and K., and beg them not to put an 
“R. after my name, though for the present I am Q in the corner.” 


The bailiffs, when they heard it, were off like a shot. Mrs. Blue- 
busk, when she heard it, thought that a better case had been made out 
than could have been expected ; upon which, Miss Tibbs thought so 
too. My nieces, Fanny and Kate, when they heard it, shed a tear 
a-piece for honest Jack’s misfortune ; and, lest my readers should do 
the same, let me add, that I have just received news that the friend 
whom he guaranteed has just returned nummi plenus, and released from 


all his pecuniary difficulties this newly-dubbed “ man of letters.” 
G. 
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THE SYCOPHANT. 
** And so he plays his part.” 
Bearfoot Hall, January 18s—. 

My pxar Broruer.—You were certainly very considerate in offering 
to provide for one of my boys in your own line ; you meant it kindly, I 
know, andI thank you. And yet I think I should hardly have intruded 
my second son, Winterton, on your protection, were it not that he has 
already manifested in so many various ways the disposition of a courtier, 
that, faith, I suspect he can never be an honest man. 

You see, brother, Iam unchanged ; the unworthy representative of 
those (with one exception) unbaroneted Bears, who, ever since the days 
of the fifth Henry, have been ready and willing to shew and use their 
tusks. My other son is a chip of the old block ; but Winterton re- 
sembles you in person as well as in mind: and I never witness the 
graceful bow which he makes when Lord C. pays us a visit, without 
thinking of the congeé with which you never failed to salute the provost 
at Cambridge ; while your artless elder brother paid his respects so 
awkwardly, that he excited the ridicule, and he used to fancy, the con- 
tempt of professors and students. Well! in this old weather-beaten 
hall, I will venture to assert that I have been as happy as you, with the 
smiles of your king (God bless him) beaming on you, and the applause 
of a parcel of sycophants ringing in your ears. 

When Winterton has been with you a few months, perhaps you will 
be able to write and tell me if he is likely to make a figure in your 
world. If heis to goto the devil, it is easier travelling a road em- 
bedded with golden sand, than one covered with paving stones ; and I 
should like my boy to make the best of it, at all events. Perhaps you 
may be able to come down to us sometime during the shooting season ; 
you will hardly know the girls, they are so much improved. 

My dear Basil, 

To the Right Hon. Your affectionate brother, 

Sir Basil Monkton Bearfoot. Haroip Bearroor. 


The baronet to whom this note was addressed, received it about two 
o'clock on the afternoon of a winter’s day, in his library—a small and 
silent room, where no light was admitted except through a painted oriel 
window, overlooking the Bird-cage-walk, in St. James’s-park. <A 
servant in a rich livery presented it to him, upon a chased gold salver, 
and then stood back, evidently waiting to deliver a message. Sir Basil, 
after casting his eye over the letter, looked up. 

“ The young gentleman who brought that letter, sir ?”— 

“* Let him be shewn an apartment ; he is my nephew.” 

« And the messenger from Whitehall, sir ?”— 

«* Must wait.” 

« Mr. Granville is below, sir.” 

«“ Let him call to-morrow, at twelve.” 

“‘ There is a person from the city—a clerk of s 





“I know ; let him also call to-morrow, and tell every one that I am 
particularly engaged. I shall not want the carriage till four o'clock.” 
The servant bowed and withdrew. 

Sir Basil Monkton Bearfoot was a slight and worn-looking man, of it 
might be forty or even fifty, for care had suffered no traces but its own 
to remain on his aristocratic features ; his mouth when in repose was 
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firm and severe, but when he smiled, there was something so ineffably 
sweet in its character, that you forgot the statesman, and looked only 
upon a kind and benevolent friend. His forehead was high and expan- 
sive, and the eyes which sheltered beneath his very shaggy and rugged 
brows, were quick and even restless in action and expression. He read 
over his brother’s letter without betraying any emotion, at least, none 
that would have excited the attention of an ordinary observer. Again 
he cast his eye upon the opening paragraph, and commented thus upon 
the epistle, leaning back in the chaise-longue, and placing his feet on a 
dwarf ottoman that stood directly before the fire :— 

“ Second son, Winterton.” The eldest, I suppose, is to be initiated 
like Dandie Dinmont’s terriers, “wi rottens, wi stots, wi tods, and 
brocks, until he fears nothing that ever wore a hairy skin,” and that for 
the purpose of keeping the creature with just the proportion of intellect 
which belonged to his ancestors ! 

“ Unbaronetted bears.” I do believe my worthy brother thinks my 
accepting a baronetcy as disgraceful as if I had been knighted on Lord 
Mayor’s day. 

“« Manifested in many various ways the disposition of a courtier,”— 
ergo—* he can never be an honest man.” Harold! Harold! An elder 
brother never forgives a younger one his prosperity ; and to cut at my 
advancement you resort to the old adage of “ rogues at court.” 

“ Use their tusks.” Aye, to gore their friends. 

“ Graceful bow.” You were, indeed, a bear, and consequently 
despised the ease and grace which churlish nature had denied you from 
your birth ; how easy it is to despise what we cannot possess. Happy, 
happy,” repeated the minister. ‘“ After all, we may balance accounts, 
perhaps, and place nothing to either debtor or creditor! Happiness !” 
he again ejaculated ; and pressing his hand on his brow, repeated the 
wise observation of a wise man,—‘‘ Alas! we are apt to call things by 
wrong names :—we will have prosperity to be happiness, and adversity 
to be misery, though that is truly the school of wisdom.” 

“If he is to go to the devil, it is easier travelling a road embedded 
with golden sand, than one covered with paving stones!” An expres- 
sion of bitterness and scorn passed over the baronet’s face as he laid 
down the letter, after repeating the paragraph. “ And this,” he said, 
“is the moral philosophy of an English country gentleman, in the year 
of our Lord 18—! No attempt to withdraw his son from what he 
affects to consider the road to destruction ; the youth has taken it into 
his head, I suppose, to fall down and worship the idol of the straining 
eyes and the beating heart—even ambition! and his father says * you'll 
be certainly damned for idolatry ; but if you get well paid for it, n’im- 
porte—a gilded curse is better than a poor saint’s blessing !’ What clods 
we are at best,” he continued, after a moment's pause, “ marry! this 
* brother of mine cannot see the difference between a courtier and a syco- 
phant—between a man who, inspired by the glorious rays of God’s own 
luminary, soars upwards—and upwards—and upwards—until with steady 
eye and well-poised wing he looks on earth’s greatest as the mere instru- 
ments of his amprTioN:—he cannot see the difference between such a 
being as this, and the moping, mowing ow] that feeds on mice, worships 
the moon, and pays blind homage to all that have better eyes than itself ; 
both are rapacious, and so, according to his theory, both must be the same. 
I must examine the youth, however, and shall soon see through him, I sus- 
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pect, or, despite his likeness to his uncle, he is no son of my good 
brother of Bearfoot Hall.” : 

Winterton Bearfoot bowed in so obsequious a manner on entering his 
uncle’s presence, and inclined his body, which was long and wan, so 
completely after the fashion of a falling tower, that he had established 
himself for some moments on the corner of a high-backed chair, before 
Sir Basil could regard or observe the expression of his sharp, keen 
features. It was, in truth, one of those faces which, even in age, it is 
painful enough to look upon, because it tells of suspicion and mistrust : 
but in youth—when we love the open brow, the clear calm eye, that re- 
flects the purity of heaven, and brightens with the beams of truth—it is 
sad, I say, to see the features in the spring of life, worn, and contracted, 
and gangreened with that loathsome suspicion which narrows the eye, 
furrows the cheek, and teaches the mouth to smile in such a sort, that 
you would rather it never smiled at all. Winterton Bearfoot was not 
yet twenty, but he had set his heart (without consulting his head) upon 
being a Metternich at the very least; and, as a preparation for the 
diplomatic situation he hoped to fill, commenced by practising the art of 
-deception upon every biped and quadruped at the Hall. He was 
hardly thirteen, when his father’s game-keeper detected him snaring 
hares, and bagging young partridges ; and it was the universal opinion 
that he entertained no liking for ‘any living creature except himself. 
As he grew older, he practised the art of deceiving upon the other sex, 
and that with so much success, that all the old dames in the parish made 
bonfires in honour of his departure ; nor was this much to be wondered 
at :—his father gave him “ Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son,” to 
form his manners, and he adopted “ Rochfocault’s Maxims” to form 
his mind. These precious monitors, acting upon a crafty and ill-di- 
rected brain, aided his spurious ambition, and bid fair to make Win- 
terton Bearfoot—not a second Metternich, but a smooth, creeping 
scoundrel. 

It requires much more talent than people are in general aware of, to 
form a respectable rascal. 

It is true that the aspirant’s smile was insidious, but not sufficiently 
so to deceive the initiated ; and his eagerness to appear what he was 
not, led those versed in the world’s ways to believe that he was even 
more weak than wicked. “ We take cunning,” says Bacon, in his 
admirable Essays—“we take cunning for a sinister and crooked wisdom,” 
and certainly there is a great difference between a cunning man, and 
a wise man, not only in point of honesty, but in point of ability. 
True, and that was precisely the difference which existed between the 
minds of the uncle and nephew ; and though the cunning may some- 
times pass for the wise, a little time reads the difference clearly. 

“ T like our cousin so much,” said the baronet’s youngest daughter 
.(he unfortunately had no sons), climbing on his knee, after Winterton 
had been domesticated about six weeks in the family ; “ he is so atten- 
tive to Emma, and has given her such a sweet ring with a heart’s-ease 
upon it, and a pretty motto.” “ Indeed,” was papa’s answer. And Sir 
Basil, whose observations had given him no inclination to bestow his 
eldest daughter upon his second nephew, without farther comment, sat 
down, and wrote to a brother minister, requesting that he would 
provide for Winterton in the Colonial Office ; quaintly adding, that he 
-had no particular desire to settle him in “the home department,” but 
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would oblige his friend in return, when he had a relative to dispose of : 
thus his first promotion was marred by his want of wisdom. 

Cunning said, “ flirt with and secure the daughter—the eldest daugh- 
ter, while you flatter the father and mother.”—*«< Do not flirt,” quoth 
Wisdom, “ steady your eye and nerve your hand to one great purpose, 
and suffer nothing to interfere with that.?’—“ But if I marry the daugh- 
ter,” replied Cunning—“ You will starve,’ said Wisdom. But Cun- 
ning laughed—not outwardly, but inwardly—and the tender token was 
bestowed ; and the baronet, taking Wisdom for Ais monitor, got rid of 
his nephew in the course of the following week, considerately placing 
him in a boarding-house, to be near the situation he had procured. 
The head of the department where he was now drafted, was of a 
different character and bearing from his uncle ; a man who from the 
mere fact of being of low birth, looked coldly, though with a specious 
diffidence, upon well-born and highly distinguished persons; one, 
who like Sir Archy Macsycophant, was aye “ booing, booing, booing,” 

et while he bowed, he sneered, and from a habit of suspecting all, had 
ni to think that he was himself suspected. In the mere act of 
bowing he was likely to be out-done by Winterton, whom he imme- 
diately regarded with jealousy, because in the first place he was of an 
old family, and secondly, because it was in compliance with a request, 
which from the quarter it came, might almost be considered a com- 
mand, that he was now under his protection; and his mean mind 
imagined that there must be some peculiar reason for Sir Basil’s request. 
« Why not provide for him in his own department?” said he to his 
wife, “ there must be a motive for it ; doubtless he wishes to gain more 
intimate information as to my proceedings.” 

“ Very likely,” replied the lady; “ or, perhaps, Lady Monkton 
‘Bearfoot, thinks to make acquaintance with my principles of economy.”’ 

“ Psha!” retorted the husband, “ your ideas revolve round one 
subject, and one only!” forgetting that his own were precisely of the 
same nature. How often in domestic life does the husband reproach 
the wife for the very errors which he implanted, without reflecting 
what the fruits would be. 

Winterton Bearfoot, had he possessed a little more wisdom, might 
have overcome much prejudice, but as it was, he appeared (at least so 
his superior thought) intent on foiling him with his own weapons. Did 
a great man enter the office, Winterton out-Heroded Herod in his 
attentions. Who was ever half so obsequious? Who ever listened to 
the worse than nothings which fell from titled lips, with so inclined a 
body—so intent an ear—so homage-like a carriage? Who laughed 
and continually applauded the stale jests and antiquated “ Joes,” of an 
expectant governor, with a tenth of the zeal and earnestness of Winter- 
ton Bearfoot ! 

“The fellow leaves me nothing to do in the way of compliment,” 
said his uncle’s friend (I suppose I may use the cant term for the occa- 
sion) to his listening mate: one night after the departure of a dinner 
party, in which the young official was of necessity included ; “ did you 
not notice the compliment he paid Lord Eatemup? who is not only 
a gourmé, but a gourmand : he was helped twice—yes, twice to soup, and 
the second time that he called for turbot, asked particularly for the fins. 
Winterton was so extraordinarily attentive to his wants, that at last his 
lordship said, ‘ Sir, you make no dinner. —‘ Your pardon, my lord,’ 
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returned the popinjay, ‘I leave that for my supertiors—but too happy 
to be enabled to wait on those whose rank and talent command so much 
respect.’ ” 

« And how did it take?” inquied his lady. 

“ Faith, not at all—Eatemup’s a fool—yet the bait was too large for 
even him to swallow—he never, during the whole dinner, asked him to 
take wine !” 

“ He made himself quite ridiculous by his sweet attentions to the 
ladies Lycett,’” proceeded his wife ; “ he praised the beauty of Lady 
Jane’s mahogany complexion, and eulogized Lady Emily’s figure, 
which every body knows is padded.” 

“ I wish the d—1 had him,” exclaimed the husband. 

“The creature is perfectly harmless ;” opined the son, who had a 
greater portion of sense than either parent, however strongly it might 
be enveloped in the bandages of affectation, which so closely entwine 
our modern youths. “ Perfectly harmless—upon my honour !” and he 
yawned, naturally too, as drawing his fingers through his fair and 
perfumed curls, he leaned his elbow on the chimney-piece—to the let, 
hindrance, and molestation, of the thousand and one knick-nackeries 
which crowded its polished surface. 

“ I do not think so,” responded his father, in that decided tone which 
papas resort too, when children presume to differ from tiem in a 
favourite opinion. “ I do not think so—but upon what do you ground 
your assertion ?” 

“* He is too mean, too anxious to produce an effect, without knowing 
how to set about it—in short he is nothing’ but a sycophant.” 

“ Humph! he must go elsewhere for all that,” persisted the father ; 
“a little situation in the colonies.” 

* Which I do not think his uncle would object to—upon my honour,” 
drawled forth the son, closing the drawing-room door and his obser- 
vation at one and the same moment. 

And “ the little situation in the colonies” was procured ; and the 
youth shipped off, to the secret gratification of both parties concerned 
in his departure. His uncle addressed the following epistle to his 
brother, when Winterton went down previous to his departure, to take 
leave of his family. 


“ My dear Brother,—Winterton has now been not only with me, 
but in the Colonial Office, as you are aware, some months, and it is 
with regret I assure you, he is unfit for owr courtier-like existence—will 
you believe it, brother Harold—he bows too much! MHowever, the 
situation to which he is appointed is in every way advantageous, and 
as he will of course explain all matters connected with it to you, I will 
say no more on the subject. He is likely to make more gold in India 
than in England—and as that was one of the principal, (if I remember 
rightly,) of your desires for him, I am glad there is a prospect of its 
fulfilment. ‘“* Your's, my dear brother, as ever, 

“ To Harold Bearfoot, Esq., « B. M. B.” 

“ Bearfoot Hall.” 


** Bows too much,” repeated Harold Bearfoot, of Bearfoot Hall, ten 
times at the very least, and with every intonation of voice that it is 
possible to imagine. “ How the devil can that be—these courtiers 
grow more incomprehensible than ever. India! I should like him to 
return governor-general at the very least—if it were only to spite his 
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uncle. The case is clear—clear as noon-day—he was jealous of the 
—that is the simple fact—Oh! it is clear—quite. Well—an open field 
and fair play, and my life on’t he’ll be a ————” but before the old 
gentleman could exactly determine what he should be—he was sound 
asleep (it was after dinner) in his comfortably ciishioned chair. 

There are many persons, and many occurrences, in the world which 
tempt us to put much faith in Lord Bolingbroke’s assertion, that “ as 
proud as we are of human reason, nothing can be more absurd than the 
general system of human life and human knowledge.” This is cer- 
tainly true, and the theories of various speculators or philosophers, as 
I believe it is the fashion to call any set of men who start a particularly 
new or peculiar doctrine, are no less singular than amusing, and more 
extraordinary than the absurdity Lord Bolingbroke complains of. Ma- 
homet, for instance, who understood human nature as well if not better 
than any uninspired person, gravely declared that women had no souls. 
And Monboddo, who says he knew the world, contends that men are 
only monkies who have rubbed away their tails!! A grave Spanish 
writer I have heard of, makes this theory more probable, by actually 

roving that the Jews had once tails! There is no assertion, however 
absurd, that will not be believed by some simple-hearted, unsophis- 
ticated people, who think their system as they speak their language, 
and dislike the trouble of translating either the one or the other. It was 
precisely so at all events with Harold Bearfoot, who having taken it 
into his head that his brother was afraid of his nephew—slept upon the 
idea, and could have sworn with a clear conscience to its truth when 
he awoke. 

Winterton’s sisters were soon busied in the clipping and cutting of 
linen, calico, muslin, and the necessary equipments for India ; his kind, 
good-natured mother, the very personification of Lady Bountiful, stowed 
chests of conserves, and hordes of tongues, hams, and pickles, away for 
his use, enough to stock an Indiaman; while his father rang a succession 
of changes on Sir Basil’s jealousy, the governor-generalship of India, 
and the respectability (for that was his favourite phrase) of the Bear- 
foots. 

“God bless you, my dear boy! do not forget to wear your flannels 
on board ship,” sobbed the tender and kind mother. The sisters wept 
also ; not that Winterton was beloved by any of them, for sycophants, 
at home, are always selfish, making up for their out-of-door suavity, by 
in-door austerity. But the idea of parting, even with the dog that 
worries, excites, for the moment, something approaching to regret. 
Besides, it was right and proper to be sorrowful, and their tears were 
mixed with certain tender memoranda, as they pressed cheek to cheek in 
the great hall. “ Winterton, you will not surely forget the cornelian.” 
“ Winterton, the carved fan.” “Oh, brother! you will remember the 
ivory work-box.” ‘“ Winterton,” sobbed forth Julia, the youngest, and 
consequently the most natural of the family, as she climbed up his knees, 
and circled her little arms round his neck—‘ dear Winterton, come 
back soon, and bring me my parrot.” His father had made his adieus in 
what was called—certainly without any reason—the library ; but as his 
instructions were perfectly disregarded by his son, and not likely to be 
of much use to any one, there is no necessity, that I know of, for re- 
peating them here. One thing is certain—that when Mrs. Bearfoot en- 
tered the room, more than an hour after her son’s departure, she saw 
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that her husband’s forehead still leaned against the window, and that his 
eye was fixed upon the long, unbroken line of avenue, which the sha- 
dows of evening were rendering every instant more indistinct. “ What 
does it signify, after all, Bess?” he murmured, drawing his hand with 
no gentle motion across his eyes; “there is no doubt of his returning 
governor-general, at the very least!” 


Years passed on ; Sir Basil Monkton Bearfoot had paid the debt of 
nature, after suffering (like most public men, who deserve well of their 
country) much unmerited calumny and reproach : and his brother, also, 
slept the everlasting sleep in the tomb of his fathers ; the elder girls 
were either married, or old maids and if Julia had not received her 
parrot, she made up the loss, by becoming, like most other women, a 
parrot herself. The eldest son of the Bearfoots bade fair to perpetuate the 
jack-wit of his father, and was, to speak in homely phrase, a dosing, 
smoking, club-going, English ’squire, with less money, and more neces- 
sities, than had ever fallen to the share of his progenitors. 

It was a fine and cheerful day, when a group of military-looking men 
were assembled under the piazzas of the United Service Club, discussing 
the most current topics of conversation, and passing jests and remarks on 
the pedestrians who sauntered up and down Pall-Mall, or loitered to 
gaze on the engraved glories which grace the windows of ‘“ Moon, 
Boys, and Graves.” “ Surely I know that face,” said Major Matton te 
his friend, Colonel Guildford; “ I cannot be deceived ; and yet, if so, 
he is strangely altered.” The gentleman who elicited this observation, 
seeing that he had caught the eye of two of the party, stopped, looked 
up with a smile, any thing but pleasing, and bowed twice, in so lowly a 
manner, that in these days of nods and abruptness his salutation ate 
tracted the attention of several of the ordinary passengers ; the greeting 
was acknowledged with so marked a coldness, that the person bent on 
his way, not, however, without repeating the bow, as if it had met with 
the warmest reception. 

“If a masked and draped figure were to rise out of the waves, and 
salute me after that fashion, I could swear to it.” 

“ And so could I,” replied his friend ; ‘ nothing can change that 
man. One would have thought that his Indian experience would have 
gone some way towards breaking the neck of his lies and flatteries ; they 
were too gross even for the East.” 

“ Pardon me,” replied the other, “ poor Bearfoot had never tact 
enough to discover that ; it was not given him to see more than one 
side of any question. You were at Madras, I believe, when he ar- 
rived ?” 

“ I was, and he was a standing jest among us for some time, though 
we discovered at last, that he was malignant and treacherous as a tiger. 
We had a good deal of leisure, and some five or six used to enter into a 
combination, to make the creature contradict himself twenty times a 
day. Lord Goydon, poor fellow! would meet him with—‘ Good 
morrow, Bearfoot ; I think we shall have rain to-day.’—‘ Your lordship 
is always correct ; and, with all due deference, I had just formed the 
same opinion. I hope your lordship will avoid cold.’ At the next turn 
the colonel would exclaim—‘ Ah, Bearfoot! another of our scorching 
days ; we shall be cinders soon.’—* Calcined, colonel, calcined ; I never 
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saw such indications of heat; my dear sir, you ought not to venture out 
without an umbrella.’ 

« ¢ Bearfoot |’ Collingwood would exclaim, with a grave countenance, 
«I fear we shall have a change of administration—they are not content 
in Old England with the way affairs are managed, nor, to tell you the 
truth, ay over well satisfied.’ 

« «Who has so much penetration as you, my dear Sir ?—(for Colling- 
wood was high in office)—I only wish that there were such men— 
(with emphasis)—as I cou/d name, near the throne, and then, indeed, 
we should be once more a great nation.’ 

«©« Ah, Winterton, is that you?’ Sir Thomas Greville would say, 
slapping him on the shoulder, with a vigour which would throw the 
generality of men into undisguised passion at such a familiarity, ‘ have 
you heard the news, my boy—our friends in the administration over 
the water, are firm—firm in their seats; besides all rumour of change 
has passed, and I am sure you are delighted at it.’ 

«“ « Undoubtedly, my dear Sir Thomas—I am delighted—perfectly so. 
Ah! you always said how it would be—from first to last! What would 
I not give for your powers of discernment !’ 

“ We had often,” continued Colonel Guildford, “ jested, as I have 
said, on the mean, sycophantish habits of this youth ; but on the night 
of the day when the above conversations took place, Bearfoot joined our 
party, we were, as gentlemen generally are after dinner, more merry 
than wise— and at supper managed to recapitulate our morning 
dialogues. 

«“<« Come,’ said Collingwood, laughing, ‘ you and I, Bearfoot, will 
take a glass of this fine claret together, to the change we talked of this 
morning.’ 

“ Winterton bit his Kp, and coloured ; but anxious to avoid the subject, 
filled a bumper immediately. 

« ¢ What change is that?’ inquired Sir Thomas, who of course was 
in the secret, ‘ change of love—has Winterton been again fickle ?’ 

“ «No, no, no!’ vociferated Collingwood,— it is the change, the happy 
change, that either is to, or has taken place in our English adminis- 
tration.’ 

“Winterton Bearfoot will never lift glass in such a cause,’ replied 
the other ; ‘ he is a good man and true—true lipped and true hearted. 
Why, it was only this morning that he assured me he was perfectly 
delighted at the stability of our affairs, and congratulated me on my 
powers of discernment.’ 

“« T’ll not believe it,’ retorted Collingwood, ‘ it was my penetration 
he complimented, and who can compliment so well.’ 

_ “The jest was carried on good-humouredly and gloriously, as we called 
it, and the sycophant was, even in our estimation, sufliciently mortified. 
The next morning his smiles, to our astonishment, were as bland as 
ever; but in the course of a month or so, Collingwood was very coolly 
received at the government house. For this there was no apparent way 
of accounting, and we attributed it to the caprices of the great, the 
intermitting fever of inconsistency. ‘The same change, however, was 
perceptible towards Sir Thomas Grenville, and all of our party, on 
that evening, with the exception of Bearfoot, who had certainly bowed 
himself into the good graces of the governor’s lady, at last. Many other 
circumstances roused our suspicions, and at last we received information 
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that the villain had absolutely forged some'letters, written others (ano- 


nymously, of course), and moved heaven and earth, to be réven 

‘for our jest. He had blackened us in a most horrid degree, and when 
it was all discovered his excellency’s coldness was fully explained. 
Bearfoot’s scheme was more characterised by cunning than wisdom ; but 
as we were talking of our meditated punishment for his transgressions, 
‘and of their probable result, the news burst upon us, like a thunder- 
‘cloud, that Winterton, the lying, sycophantish Winterton Bearfoot, had 
absolutely stolen a march upon the governor, and clandestinely married 
the youngest and most lovely of his daughters ; we pitied the girl, and 
we sympathised most truly with her parents, and well we might, for 
it nearly broke the old man’s heart. He saw the perfect and utter 
unworthiness of the man she was united to, as an officer and a gen- 
tleman he could not acknowledge a branded liar, and his feelings as a 
father had been most deeply ,outraged by the duplicity she had been 
induced to practise. They were obliged to leave the country without 
money and without pardon ; but we heard that the governor procured 
him some small situation in the West India Islands. I have known 
nothing of him since ; but his salutation tells me he is unreformed.” 


I must now pass over a few additional months, and then introduce 
my readers to a very miserable room, in the neighbourhood of Ken- 
nington—a little attic of one of those new paper-like houses, where the 
wind displaces the cement intended to unite the mixture of coarse clay 

denominated, in builder’s terms, “ close burnt brick.’’ A man in soiled 
and worn-out garments was arranging the remains of what had been 
fine and abundant hair, at a three-cornered bit of looking-glass, which 
rested against the creaking window-frame, his features were ghastly 
and attenuated, and a low, wheezing cough, interrupted in a most pain- 
ful manner the dialogue he was carrying on, with a slight and ele- 
gantly formed woman, whose beauty had been evidently destroyed 
both by want and sorrow ; but little fire crouched amid the three rusty 
bars which served as a grate, yet a girl of about thirteen was endea- 
vouring to heat an iron over its embers, with the evident intention 
of ironing a yellowish shirt-collar, and still more yellow neckcloth, on one 
end of a napless blanket, which had been half drawn off the wretched 
bed for the purpose ; a boy, of, perhaps five, with the restlessness of 
childhood, was endeavouring to catch those cold, blue-looking flies, 
that buzz so incessantly in deserted windows, robbing even the ambushed 
spiders of their prey. 

“ How can I get it out, love?” said the woman, in a gentle, expos- 
tulating tone ; “it was my last resource, God knows, to pledge it, and I 
would not have taken it but to procure them food.” 

« It must be had, for all that—it is the only thing I can wear—it 
hides all defects ; and, indeed, I have every reason to believe that I 
shall be able to obtain this situation at last.” 

The woman shook her head. 

“ Between both our connections—they do not know the absolute state 
of starvation we are in—but I must have the cloak.” 

“ Winterton,” replied she, solemnly, “even my ring—my wedding 
ring, is gone—of all my jewels not a stone, not a pearl remains. We 
have hardly wherewith to cover our worn limbs—and the chain—” 

“ Ay, woman-like, mourn over your baubles,” he replied unfeel- 
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ingly. eine why not leave us to starve, and go at once home to your 
Jady mother.” 

: ‘The patient wife looked at her daughter, whose tears were fast coolin 
the iron she had heated, and snatching her boy to her bosom, repli 
only with a burst of tears to her husband’s brutal taunt. 

‘Somewhat softened, he continued ; “ Forgive me, Anna—but there is 
your father’s picture—the miniature—I am sure neither of us have any 
reason. to cherish ¢hat. You could pledge it, and redeem my cloak. 
Something tells me that my appeal of to-day will be successful.” 

After a moment’s pause she arose, and unfastening an old red leather 
case, placed the little picture im her husband's hand. 

“You surely do not expect me to go to a pawnbroker’s?” he ex- 
claimed, his habitual selfishness returning immediately. 

«Winterton, I cannot take this there.” 

«Then she can,” he said. 

«* What! send my child to such a place?” 

« You are much more careful of her than of me,” was the sneering 
reply. 

‘She again took up the miniature, and with the manner of one who 
has nothing more dear to part with, descended the creaking stairs. 

Winterton Bearfoot is already recognized, and it only remains to 
accompany him, enveloped in his cloak, to the dwelling of the great 
man, from whom he expected, perhaps, because of his importunity, as 
much as any thing else, some situation. 

After many hours waiting he was more bitterly disappointed than 
ever, and his hurried step and hectic cheek evinced the contending 
feelings of his mean, but yet human bosom. His family had long cast 
him off as unworthy to bear his name—friends !—the sycophant, the 
slanderer, had none—even she, who, “in evil report and seat report,” 
had followed—and watched—and waited—she, the high-born and the 
beautiful, who in the fulness of her unworldly feelings had bestowed 
her pure, her young affections, on one so unworthy the treasure—she, 
he felt—he knew it—she, could not but scorn him; his children—his 
own flesh and blood—they loathed—despised him—their father! They 
clung to their mother with even more than the sweet confidence of 
childhood, for they knew that if she would abandon them; her mother 
would receive her to her bosom, and she would be rich—beloved as 
ever. 

Some—many, perhaps, of the good feelings which are always inhe- 
rent with the bad in every bosom, however their cultivation may be 


neglected, struggled within him, and he leant for a moment against a 


tree in St. James’s Park, perhaps from a wish to arrange his ideas. 


As he pressed his forehead against the rugged bark, two persons 
‘passing, stopped, and exclaimed, at the same moment, “ Winterton 


arfoot !” These persons were Collingwood and Colonel Guildford. 

He looked at them, and the expression and brightness of his eyes, 
blazing like torches in a charnel-house, rivetted both gentlemen to the 
Spot. At first he attempted to salute them, but the effort was made in 
vain. 

“ Ah !—you witnessed my disgrace, and the devil sent you here to 
see my misery. Disappointed—loathed—starving—wife—children—all 
starving. Well—let it be so.” A horrid change passed over his coun- 


‘tenance, and as his hand, which was before extended towards them, fell 
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helplessly towards the earth, he added, in a low and faltering voice, 
«and as you called me the sycophant, why, you may call that the syco~ 
nt's grave.” 
eth ot his last words—he would have fallen on the earth, but 
Collingwood caught him in his arms—a quantity of blood rushed from 
his mouth —his face for a moment was crimson as the gore itself, 
and then it faded almost as quickly, into the cold and pallid hue of 


death. H, 





THINGS THEATRICAL. 


The winter season has begun, a season of great joy to the vicinity of 
Covent Garden, Drury-lane, the Coburg, the Surrey, and a hundred 
others of the chosen temples of Melpomene, Thalia, or whatever nymph 
or goddess presides over tumblers, harlequins,monkeys, and melo-drames. 

Covent Garden has begun, under the fortunate and extraordinar 
omen of finishing a Chancery suit. This celebrated litigation, which 
has cost more time, money, and law, than the luckiest decision can ever 
repay ; whose briefs would cover the two Houses of Parliament with 

chment, and whose confusion would to this hour perplex the brains 
of Lord Eldon himself, has closed ; and relieving Charles Kemble of 
the third of an incumbrance to the amount of a hundred-and-fifty thou- 
sand pounds, and Mr. Harris of the anxieties of being in Chancery for 
the term of his natural life, sets the theatre afloat again, to steer through 
the whirlpools and shallows of the season, arte sua. 

Young has appeared, for the last season, as he threatens; but he is 
too valuable an actor to be suffered to sink into his arm-chair yet, and 
has too practical a sense of the wisdom of attending to the public wishes, 
to transgress in this style. He may retire, and no one can help it. But 
he will regret the step, every hour that he is able to take one from his 
fireside, and the fact is that tragedy cannot do without him. We must 
see this accomplished actor and well conducted man, leading the tragic 
troop of kings and sages, for a season or two more, at least. When we 
can find a hero and a lover for our Melpomene, like Charles Kemble ; 
or a monarch and a sage to assist at her majesty of Helicon’s councils, 
like Young, we shall be disposed to give them both leave to retire, but 
not till then. A long list of new performances is announced as in the 
manager’s hands, and we need only say, that novelty is the great charm 
with the public, and that the opulence of the manager's portfolio can- 
not too soon be made public property. 

Drury Lane has begun with the most vigorous resolution to melo- 
dramatize mankind, to witch the world by noble lionship, and to win 
golden opinions by more gold and silver scenery, more shewy prodi- 
gality of procession, more lion-fighting, love-making, and tiger-cat- 
hunting than ever was seen on human stage before... 

The drama is entitled The Lions of Mysore. Hyder Ali is the royal 
tyrant, and, under Mr. H. Wallack’s auspices, he looks the very fiercest 
specimen of rage and royalty. M. Martin, the lion’s friend—as M. 
Martin, of Connemara, was the donkey’s—acts the victim of his royal 
rage, as Sadhusing, an Indian, who is robbed of every thing, and driven 
to bivouac among the lords of the forest. 

Hyder Ali pursues Sadhusing, the hero, with all the fury of an 
Oriental despot ; he borrows his tongue, and then pursues his wife and 
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daughter. Sadhusing, thus hunted, forms a league, offensive and de- 
fenisive, with the beasts. He sleeps with a lion, and has two to serve 
as body-guards. It is in a high degree. interesting, to see a couple of 
these animals, as much under his command, and as zealous in his defence 
as two dogs. In the arena, which is altogether a capital scene, he fights 
the lion with a javelin, and the beast seems really conquered. It under- 
stands so well, however, when the fight is over, that it seems playfully 
to bite the weapon before the scene closes. ‘The spectacle excited uni- 
versal astonishment, and in the last scene, which, for splendour, sur- 
passes every thing we have seen, a lion lay at Martin’s feet as passive 
as though it were dead. There was no resisting the mass of splendour, 
and the assemblage of extraordinary objects which this scene presented 
—among which were two elephants, and every thing that we have been 
accustomed to associate with ideas of Eastern magnificence. Since the 
first night, the piece has undergone considerable alterations, particularly 
as to length, and is now received with great favour. Martin is a won- 
der! he seems to regard a lion or tiger as he would a rabbit ; and, we 
understand that, to any one but himself, these identical brutes are as 
ferocious as the rest of their species. The various combats and pro- 
cessions in this drama surpass any previous effort, and the last scene 
may certainly be stamped as the ne plus ulira of scenic art. 
But— 


*« Envy does merit, as its shade, pursue, 
And, like the shadow, proves the substance true.” 


The exploits of the lions, and the rumour that Drury-lane has made 
£3000 by them already, have stirred up the genius of parody ; and 
the Adelphi has produced a burlesque, bearing the same name as 
the Drury-lane spectacle, Reeve the Lion of the drama; Wilkinson 
enacting the Tiger ; the Ghost of the Kangaroo assumed by Buckstone ; 
and Mrs. Fitzwilliam personates the Wild Cat, in which she will do 
honour to the comic mews. Sad‘h)using is borne by the patient Yates ; 
and S. Smith is (what the magpie was to the misfortune of the maid) 
the Hyder. This burlesque, besides the advantage of being acted with 
great drollery, has the rarer merit of being very humorously written. 

Having dispatched the lions, settled the Chancery suit of Covent 
Garden, and launched the Adelphi on its way to fame, we now turn 
to the lighter matters of the world of theatres. 

Sinclair, one of the sweetest of our English singers, and whose ab- 
sence from our stage, temporary as it is, every lover of song must regret, 
has, in the theatrical phrase, made a “hit,”’—a perfect hit among the 
Yankees. He made his first appearance on the 24th ult., at the Park 
theatre, in the Cabinet, was greeted with the most enthusiastic recep- 
tion, and encored in every song. 

The American managers certainly have discovered some peculiar act 
of seduction, for they carry off our stage corps ad libitum. Among 
their other exportations, they have exported Barrymore and his wife— 
two of our very best contrivers of melodrame. What will Mr. Wallack do 
without his bandit’s bride? They are now busy in their vocation, get- 
ting up Massaniello for the singing of Sinclair, the astonishment of 
America, and the triumph of gold leaf, insurrection, and themselves, 
along the whole range of the Alleghanies. 

The story is again revived that Joe Munden, the inimitable and un- 
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fivalled comedian, having entirely subdued his dire enemy, the gout, 
will perform a few nights at Covent Garden theatre during the present 
season, and then take leave of the stage for ever. The story is not 
merely untrue, but, as Voltaire says of the King of Prussia’s marriage, 
has rien de vraisemblable. The most celebrated wit at the last levee, 
on being told it, said, “ that it was nothing but a new edition of the 
king’s speech, the same story every season these ten years.” 

ordsworth says somewhere, that “the child’s the father of the 
man.” It would be lucky for old Kean, if he could realize the line. 
Young Kean, when he returns from America, will have realized 
money enough to secure him comfort during his life. The habits of this 
yourh are said to be remarkable for their correctness and amiability. 

e is a great favourite in the United States. 

Rodwell, the composer, is busy. He has already prepared two 
petite operas, in which Liston is to play the lover, and exhibit new 

wers in bravura. The great comedian has, we understand, been tak- 
ing lessons in sottoing from Pasta, and the pas de deux from Taglioni. 
He is spoken of as having made extraordinary proficiency, and we have 
no doubt will astonish the world. The truth is, the public want some 
substitute for Sinclair, who is gone, and for Braham, who seems a 
long time coming. ‘Taglioni’s sprained tendons have thrown the King’s 
Theatre into despair, and we must look to the universality that always 
belongs to genius, to repair the deficiency. Liston is the national hope 
in this disastrous dilemma. 

To talk more of our “ Miscellanea.” ‘When Charles Kemble ap- 
peared for the first time, after the late important decision, he was most 
enthusiastically received by the audience. The pit rose in a body, and 
gave three cheers for the Lord Chancellor!” 'This is fame. What will 

e historian now say of popular gratitude ? We doubt whether Chan- 
cellor was ever huzzacd in a pit before. But, then we must recollect 
the novelty of a Chanccllor’s finishing a Chancery suit, before that suit 
was turned into a shroud for both parties. 

One of the papers rather sulkily insinuates, that Miss Lydia Kelly 
was at first thought to be the celebrated Miss Kelly, and went the round 
of America before the mistake was discovered, when she had amassed 
sufficient money to enable her to retire. To the critical nous of the 
Yankees, the name was, we presume, every thing, and Miss L. Kelly 
would have been the first of singers or tragedians, if she could have 
had the ingenuity to think of calling herself Catalani and Mrs. Siddons 
at the same time. The Yankees, by this reserve, were defrauded of 
their legitimate pleasure. 

This reminds us of an anecdote, not in Joe Miller; Kelly (for the 
name is prosperous), an Irish barrister, was promoted to the bench. The 
rumour then began to spread, that he was no lawyer. “ Egad !” said 
the old gentleman, “ it may be true ; but I, for one, am very glad they 
did not found it out before.” 

A semi-theatrical anecdote is running the round of the polite world.— 
“ Tue Lover’s Presents Recuarmep:—A curious correspondence 
has been opened, between a gentleman who formerly.cut no small figure 
in the fashionable world, and a nobleman, who has lately married a fa- 
vourite actress. The gentleman alluded to, was at one time the lover of 
the lady, and hoped to be blessed with her fair hand. He changed his 
mind—she brought her action—he married another lady, and she be- 
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came a countess. He now. writes to the nobleman, setting forth his 
claim in equity to the jewels which he presented to the lady, when he 

eted she would become his wife. He states them to have cost 7,000. 
The husband of the lady has no disposition to give any such sum for 
them, but has intimated that he would not refuse to pay what they were 
valued at by a celebrated auctioneer—1,000L”—The parties are name- 
less, but the affair is piquant; and we understand that half a hundred of 
our first-rate dramatists are already turning it into all shapes of comedy, 
farce, and pantomime. 

Anderson, the singer, who made his début at Drury-lane or Covent 

Garden, last year, by singing Sinclair’s parts, his début behind the scenes 
by belligerency with Madame Vestris, and his début at Bow-street, by 
a general war with all that lady’s friends, has exported himself to New 
York, and has, as rumour says, placed himself in a gencral state of belli- 
gerency there too. A journal, after contradicting the story of his mar, 
rying Mademoiselle Victorine, or Josephine, 2 matter of no great interest 
to the Americans, who love a speculatrix as they doa speculation, details 
some of the incidents of the passage in a style which, we think, must 
have been due to the pen of a regular Yankee. Nothing can be more 
graphically told :—“ One day, being pretty particularly merry, Josh. 
would take the helm, which the mate resisted, and down went Yankee 
No.1. The captain thought it tarnation hard to see his first officer 
floored, so he planted a Mississipi muzzler upon Anderson’s ivories, which 
Josh. returned with interest, and down went Yankee No.2. ‘ This will 
never do, I guess,’ said the steward, a regular back-wood nigger man of 
the Virginian breed, ‘ I calculate this Englisher means to mallet us all.’ 
So blackey turned to; and although the best of the Yankee trio, he 
very soon made number ¢ree. The result of this will, we fear, prove 
disadvantageous to Anderson, who, besides being prevented by his 
bruises from appearing on his first arrival, as also to encounter the ire 
of Jonathan, provoked by the conquered Yankees, who have reported 
that Anderson abused the Americans most considerably all the way out.” 
Jonathan is an awkward fellow to deal with, on the best of terms, and 
though many a man has been beaten into bounty, and the delight of 
‘knocking down three Yankees must be inexpressible, yct we question 
whether a hero and singer can thus pugilize himself into popularity ; as 
to his beating the whole crew of the packet, of course, we have no 
possible objection to that. 
. Lacy, the author of Cinderella, is the writer of the opera now in re- 
hearsal at Covent Garden theatre, in which Braham is to make his first 
appearance. The music is by Aubert, the popular French composer. 
From.the success which has attended many of Rophino’s productions, the 
‘theatre may reasonably hope for something that, in the language of the 
(Stage, “ will bring ’em home.” 

The Strand is still in a state of unhappiness. Bricks and mortar, 
hod-men and dust-carriers, are carrying on open hostilities with hackney 
coaches, cabriolets, and clean clothes. ‘The winter rains will, we hope, 

drown the combatants. In the meantime, the only improvement to 
which we, as lovers of the drama, look, is nipped in the bud, The 
building of Arnold’s new theatre, on the site of the old Lyceum, is.a 
little retarded by negotiations now pending between the worthy pro- 
prietor and the Marquess of Exeter, relating to the extent of ground and 
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the rent for it. We can only hope that these negotiations will terminate 
amicably, and soon also. 

Our theatrical coup d’cil must close smilingly. There is strong expec. 
tation that the Duke of Devonshire, being Lord Chamberlain, will pay 
some attention to his office, and patronize the theatres, instead of drawing 
away their fashionable audiences, to the most stupid and useless of all 
amusements—his Thursday night routs. The five hundred pounds that 
each of those fooleries costs him, would do great things in reviving the 
stage. Let him make the experiment for once, or resign. The stage 
wants not his money, but his influence. Another piece of good news is, 
that the combatants in the Chancery suit are now likely to draw together. 
Henry Harris, the principal proprietor of Covent Garden theatre, still 
remains at his chateau, at Samure, situated between Boulogne and Calais, 
His representative, however, has, we understand, most laudably agreed 
to lend a helping hand to steer the state vessel of Covent Garden 
safely into port. We shall be glad to see both parties yet come off with 
flying colours. 





NOTES OF THE MONTH ON AFFAIRS IN GENERAL. 


The committee have at length made their report on the Nash palace, 
and a pleasant affair it turns out to be. First, let us look at the differ. 
ence between the original estimate and the actual cost—no, the cost up 
to this time, when the palace is still little more than a shell, and when 
there is not a room fit to put a bed in, nor a bed to put in it—“ A 
concise view of what ‘ the alterations and additions’ were to cost—have 
cost—and will cost, must be worth something asa curiosity. It appears, 
then, that these were estimated at 252,690/. in 1826 ; that in May, 1829, 
‘the estimate had been increased to 496,169/., being nearly double the 
original amount ; but that it has since been ascertained that the 
will not be less than 613,266/., to which 31,177I. is to be added for 
gilding and ornamental painting, as contemplated by Mr. Nasu ; and, 
in addition to all this, a further outlay will be necessary, before it can 
‘be used for purposes of state.” This was a gallant architectural rise ; 
‘from a quarter of a million to nearly three times the amount, and the 
building still utterly uninhabitable. So much for the estimate. 

But then another point comes out in the report. Mr. Nash seems to 
have been not simply the architect, but the dealer ; not merely the per- 
‘sonage who pointed out what the workmen were to do with the materials, 
but where they were to get them.—‘It appears in evidence, that 
different tradesmen employed at Buckingham palace purchased of Mr. 
“Nash certain quantities of materials, for which they paid (for reasons by 
them assigned) in some instances a higher price to Mr. Nash than to 
‘other persons from whom they obtained like quantities of similar mate- 
rials. The Surveyor-General, in his letter to the Treasury, of the 26th 
of January, 1826, says—‘ There is another circumstance connected with 
this business, which, in my opinion, is highly objectionable—namely, that 
of the architect himself supplying the tradesmen with materials used in 
these buildings: upon the impropriety and bad tendency of this, there 
“will, I am certain, upon inquiry, be found but one sentiment.’” 

The productiveness of this mode of dealing, of course, gives a good 
idea of the architect’s talent for business. But, independently of his 
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peing architect and dealer, he distinguishes himself by his arrangements 
with other dealers :—“ The committee declare that they are not of opinion 
that Mr. Nash acquitted himself of the charge of making improvident 
contracts with tradesmen, and especially with Mr. Crawshay for iron 
work. It appears in evidence that Messrs. Crawshay and Co., early in 
July, 1825, contracted to furnish the iron girders for Buckingham. house 
at: 17. a ton, and the pillars at 18/. a ton; and that at the same period 
Messrs. Crawshay agreed with the sub-contractors and founders ef iron 
in Staffordshire, to provide the same at 12/. 10s. for the girders, and 141. 
for the columns. For that which cost Messrs. Crawshay and Co. 12/. 10s, 
the public pay 17/.~for what cost 14/. they pay 181.” 

So far a Committee of the House of Commons have sifted the busi+ 
ness, and the result will be easily imagined to Mr. Nash. But common 
sense will conceive that the question cannot stop there. The architectis 
a man of business, of the world, and of the government world especially. 
Is it possible to suppose that he encountered the hazard of such a report 
without looking to protectors ; that he incurred the formidable respon- 
sibility solely on his own impulse; or that he cou/d have gone on in 
making the charges which the committee expose, without the cognizance 
of some of those persons, let their rank be what it may, whose duty it 
was to check public expenditure, and who must have been perfectly well 
acquainted with the nature of the charges. We, at least, cannot affect 
such simplicity. We have no doubt that this rich architectural harvest 
was never intended to be gathered into the sole garners of the individual 
before the committee. We shall see. 





These are pleasant times. The reasoners who argue with the pike in 
hand, who give their opinions on public men by smashing their windows, 
and reform the corruptions of parliament by setting houses on fire, de- 
stroying farm-yards, and murdering their owners, are everywhere pro- 
ducing such “conviction of the goodness of their cause,” that the 
country gentlemen are everywhere fortifying their houses, purchasing 
arms for self-defence, and preparing to stand a siege against the men of 
purity, freedom, peace, and British privileges. 

The Yeomanry in Derbyshire are already on the alert, to obstruct the 
progress of Reform into drawing rooms and escrutoirs, in the shape of 
thieves and incendiaries: —“ From an apprehended attack upon Drake- 
low, the seat of Sir R. Gresley, the Litchfield troop of Yeomanry 
Cavalry was called out on Tuesday morning, but went no further than 
the latter place, and returned the same evening. They remain under 
orders to hold themselves in readiness for service.” 

The Duke of Newcastle has had a tolerable specimen of the vigour 
of Reform, in the burning of his house at Nottingham, and he now 
keeps guard upon his family seat, with a little army, as the newspapers 
represent it, not less than two hundred of his tenants being in readiness 
‘to repel an attack upon a nobleman, whom the radicals represent as a 
tyrant and so forth, but who is actually one of the best of landlords, as 

is one of the most manly, high-minded, and honest of British 
senators. The instances are gathering fast, and in the mean while 
London itself exhibits signs, by no means equivocal, of the march of 
stone-throwing and mob-violence. The Marquis of Londonderry has 
quietly abandoned his mansion in Park-lane, which had become a 
‘Fegular object of attack, whenever any half-dozen ragamuflins thought 
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proper tv give their attention to politics. He has removed his pictures, 
statues, and principal furniture, and is gone to the country, where he 
will have a better protection about him, than the white-gloved gentle« 
men of the lounging police. The Duke of Newcastle’s house in Ports 
man-square, is boarded up, to prevent the further visits of the “ most 
thinking” rabble ; and the Duke of Wellington has very wisely followed 
the same course for the same reasons. His grace has taken the matter 
with his usual coolness, and has even dropped a witticism on the occa- 
sion, if we are to rely on report,—‘‘ Before the duke boarded up all his 
windows, on its being suggested that he should place his house under 
the care of a police officer, he jocalarly replied, that ‘ he could only 
depend on Mr. Plank.’ ” 

In the mean time all these removals must act very agreeably on the 
revenues of the tradesmen in the neighbourhood of those noblemen. 
But what is beggary or bankruptcy to a cheesemonger, “ if he has his 
rights,” or gets the ten thousandth part of the glory of carrying Mr. 
Joseph Hume into the House of Commons as member for Marylebone ? 





We have often fought the Reverend Edward Irving’s battles. Others 
gave him up, said that his invention was flagging, that he was become 
dull, dry-brained, hum-drum, and all the rest, as the dramatists say. 
We, on the contrary, always insisted on it, that he was not merely at 
the head of all notoriety, from the first minute of his Hatton Garden 
début, but that he would so continue; that he had more talents for 
keeping up the ball than Liston, more odd novelty than Kean, and 
more studied and practical grimace than Grimaldi. The world of 
London abounds with the evidence of our fact. We pass over his 
whiskers, his fall of hair, his monstrosities of dress, deportment, and 
doctrine—those were cleverly conceived and shewed the master, but 
they were subordinate affairs. But we appeal to the dexterity with 
which he made the world repeat his name, when it was already 
expiring ; in the instance of his plucking out his watch and seals and 
throwing them upon the receivers’ plate, with an appropriate harangue, 
at the meeting of the Bible Society. Then came his quarrel with the 
‘Seotech Church, a capital flapper to his dying notoriety, and which 
brought all the tongues of all the Scotch from the equator to the poles 
‘upon him at once ; made him ludicrous, absurd, and anathematized, ’tis 
‘true—but still made him talked of. 

This too had its day, and down he went again. Again his new 
chance was lucky ; his field-preaching vanquished Punch after a long 
struggle, and drove him from the field, or fields, of St. Pancras ; and 
‘though the victor himself was finally put to the rout by Miss Rebecca 
‘Chainstitch, the celebrated Indian tailor’s daughter from America, who 
‘is under a vow to preach in every field of the British empire, convert 
all the kings of Christendom, knit stockings until the general conflagra- 
tion, and marry the great Cham of Tartary the day after (vide her 
proposals) ; this rencontre produced a very tolerable’ harvest of notoriety. 

But what can last for ever! The preacher's fame went down again. 
People thought more of M. Martin the lion-fighter, and his lions, than 
of the most whiskered orator on this side of the Antipodes ; and another 
week would have seen him fairly forgotten ; when, lo, came another 
stroke of prosperity. The papers shall tell it in their own words :— | 

“ The Rev. E. Irving. —This gentleman’s attraction seems to fail, 
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and some strange mountebank proceedings are now reported to have 
taken place in his chapel. A pretended prophetess exhibited, on 
Sunday last, who claimed the gift of tongues, and howled terrifically, 
to the great edification of the congregation.” 
The history is, half a dozen hypochondriacs in some remote corner 
of Scotland, having discovered that they talked nonsense whenever they 
ed their mouths, persuaded themselves that the nonsense was 
inspiration, and that the gift of tongues was again come upon the earth. 
It would of course be idle, if not directly profane, to compare their 
brutish gabble to any work of miracle; yet on they go, gabbling a 
cel of brute sounds, which bear no resemblance to. any language 
under the sun, which the fools who gabble it cannot even conjecture to 
be any human language, and which no living ear can comprehend. 
When the Apostles spoke, they spoke the recognised languages of their 
day ; they spoke in the midst of assemblages of natives of the countries 
where those languages were spoken; and they spoke words with a 
definite meaning. But these poor creatures, whether actual fools, or 
worse, chatter and gibber away like so many guinea-fowl ; and only 
when the flood of gibberish is run dry, attempt to interpret their own 
honsense—an attempt which settles the opinion of the hearer at once. 
Yet, these people are now flourishing in the Rev. Edward Irving’s chapel, 
where crowds flock to listen to their fooleries. We leave the conclusion 
to the reader. 





We are not likely to fall in love with Mr. O’Connell’s politics, nor to 
be much charmed with his proceedings, yet it must be acknowledged 
that he has played his cards with either prodigious dexterity, or prodi- 
gious good fortune—we think the latter ; for we remember no charlatan 
of our time, who has got into more scrapes, or more unnecessary ones. 
But the time has “ worked well” for him, and he lives to set his oppo- 
nents at defiance, to hold his betters in utter scorn, to trample upon 
every shape of resistance in government, and to accomplish every darker 
object that he can set his heart upon. 

After fighting under the banners of English reform, for a reform of a 
very different kind, he has returned to Ireland to lord it over the vice- 
roy, and has already received the homage of his subjects, in a general 
deputation from the “ Trades,” as the congregated cobblers and tinkers 
of the Irish metropolis denominate themselves. Those trades presented 
an address, carried up by knights of the O’Connell order of the Garter, the 
liberators !—and all was haranguing and happiness. Mr. O’Connell 
kissed this beloved testimony of his people’s affection, and pronounced 
his political creed in a form which he is too much a man of honour to 
suppress, and which the government too deeply confide in the patriot to 
punish as it deserves. We give one specimen, not from our objecting 
to his flogging his quondam friend, Hunt, through every village of the 
empire, with either tongue or horsewhip; but for the sake of the “ sen- 
timent.” 

* 0’ Connell v. Hunt.—Mr. O’ Connell, on his arrival in Dublin, harangued 
a large body of his friends, and took care, in the course of his speech, 
to denounce his quondam friend, Henry Hunt:—‘ At my trade, I 
always go to work by degrees. I first looked for Catholic emancipa- 
tion. I did not then mind parliamentary reform: I kept it in my 
sleeve. Now, I want parliamentary reform ; will you help me to pro- 
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cure it? And when that is completed, if my country still requires 
sacrifices and exertions, and if they are not made, stamp traitor upon 
my grave. But I will not play the part of the paltry Hunt, and of the 
Tories.” 

But one part of his speech this fragment does not give. A fellow in 
the mob called out, “ Won’t you repeal the Union, Dan?’ Dan replied 
directly, “ My friend, you put the cart before the horse. Let them 
give me reform first, and then do you trust me, I will get you-a repeal 
of the Union.” The mob perfectly understood the reasoning, and nothing 
could be more popular. He told them, moreover, that it was to the 
repeal of the laws against popery that the whole of the disturbances of 
England and of Europe, at this moment were due; that the French 
mob were excited to the attempt of overthrowing their king by the 
victory of popery obtained over the English parliament, and that the 
parliament were now only beginning the ordeal through which they 
must pass, in consequence of the convulsions of France. We will not 
trust ourselves with this man’s deeper conclusions. But his speech is 
full of meanings that must not be lost upon authority. 

The Irish papers, of course, triumph in all possible ways, and an- 
nounce that all kinds of professional distinctions only wait his acceptance. 
One of them tells us:—“ Mr. O'Connell is to have a patent of pre- 
cedency, giving him professional rank next to that of the law officers of 
the crown and the serjeants. The intimation has, we understand, been 
made in the handsomest manner, it having been conveyed to Mr. 
O’Connell that the Irish government have resolved to confer the intended 
dignity, not as a favour, but an admitted and unquestionable right. We 
believe Mr. O’Connell might have had a higher precedency, if he had 
not expressly rejected it.” 

Another :—“ It is said that Mr. O’Connell has refused the Mastership 
of the Rolls; that the Irish Attorney-Generalship had been pressed 
upon him, but that he was disposed to reject that also. It is rumoured 
that Baron Smith resigns, and that the Right Hon. F. Blackburn suc- 
ceeds him.” 

In other words, that the present attorney-general is to be put among 
the puisne judges to make way for the demagogue, and this we are to 
believe is but the beginning of his trophies. 





In France every thing is impulse. Kings are overthrown, and sent 
on their pilgrimage by impulse. Subjects are flung on the vacant throne 
by impulse. Loyalty, republicanism, religion and revolution—a lounge 
in the Palais Royal, or a game at the Salon—falling in love, or blowing out 
one’s brains for the sake of Mademoiselle Estefanie, Angelique, prémiere 
danseuse of the Academie, are all equally by impulse. But we had not 
dreamt of the abolition of the guillotine by impulse—the favourite 
pastime of the nation abolished! the daily delight of the ladies tri- 
coteuses, who took their places from daybreak, with their knitting- 
needles and chauf pieds, and singing their chansons and discussing the 
politics of the day, contrived to pass away the six hours, with national 
gaiety, until the grand exhibition commenced, and in the midst of senti- 
eat sighs and smiles the head of the victim poured out a torrent of 

Yet, if we are to believe common fame, the ladies of the Greve have 
abolished the source of so much public satisfaction—* Since the last 
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French revolution, there have been no capital punishments in Paris. 
On Saturday last, however, government determined on sacrificing a 
wretched culprit to the laws. He had been convicted of an atrocious as- 
sassination committed near Paris, and had lain under sentence of death 
during many months. The horrible implement and paraphernalia of 
death were withdrawn on Saturday morning from the store, in which 
they had lain during sixteen or eighteen months, and the usual prepara- 
tions were made at the Place de Greve for an execution ; but it soon be- 
came evident that the inhabitants of that quarter were determined that 
the execution should not take place without a struggle, in which more 
blood would be spilt than that of the condemned. The execution was 
therefore postponed.” 

If this be true, we are rejoiced at it, for better reasons than French 
impulse. The guillotine was the child, almost the emblem, of the revo- 
lutionary era. It was invented for the express purpose of massacre, 
The old methods of execution would have been too tardy for the mob 
appetite for blood. Reform in Paris was thirsty, and a criminal every 
half hour would have starved its passion for gore. The guillotine an- 
swered the purpose incomparably. It was next in rapidity to the grape- 
shot and the drownings, and it was more picturesque. It was theatrical, 
bloody, and brief’, to the exact degree of republican taste. The list of 
those whose heads fel! beneath it, within little more than two years, was 
eighteen thousand, and those the principal persons of France, including 
the unhappy king and queen. We shall rejoice, if this horrid source of 
horrid recollections has been abolished, for ever. 





If the modern principle of change were to be limited by utility alone, 
it might have a fine field in the abuses of law. Time, which renders 
the state of things as different in one century from their state in another, 
as if man had changed his nature, naturally generates legal abuses ; and 
nothing can be wiser employment for a legislature, than the revision of 
the national laws. It will be recollected, that a few months since a bill 
was thrown out, which had for its object the erection of local courts, or 
places of cheap law, in the various counties. It was strongly opposed, 
on various grounds ; but one proposal of the commission of law inquiry, 
for the prevention of fraud, by individuals withdrawing themselves from 
their creditors and spending their incomes abroad, was visited with pecu- 
liar derision by Lord Plunkett. The evil, nevertheless, subsists, and to 
an extraordinary degree. In the debate, a few nights since, Lord Hard- 
wicke asked the Chancellor, “ whether it was his intention to improve the 
laws respecting creditors who avoided the payment of their just debts 
by leaving the country, and residing abroad. He knew a person who 
resided at Boulogne for this purpose, though he regularly received an 
income of 800/. a quarter, from his property in this kingdom.” Yet 
this is but one case. The evil is universally acknowledged. 

In reply, the Chancellor said, “a more shameful state of law could 
not exist, than that of which persons could avail themselves by going 
abroad and avoiding the payment of their just debts. He himself knew 
aman of 8,000/. a-year, who lived in the rules to avoid his creditors. 
The expenses of law proceedings, those of the Insolvent Court, the dis- 
charge of prisoners, the expenses of debtors while in gaol, and those of 
collecting debts, amounted to 600,000/. a-year, and all this was abstracted 
from the funds of the creditors. In addition, the sum of 116,000I. 
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a-year was spent in justifying bail. If the report of the commission of 
law inquiry was attended to, the sum of between 700,000 and 800,000/. 
a-year would be swept away from such an useless direction, and added 
to the fund for the payment of creditors.” 

Every man’s experience must corroborate all that can be said of the 
frauds of debtors, flying away daily to live in luxury in foreign countries 
on the property which belongs to others. If this abominable abuse can 
be checked, every honest man will wish well to the law commission, 
and the law maker. 

One suggestion,{however, of this commission, strikes us as altogether 

inadmissible-—“ The following important recommendation appears in 
the Third Report of the English Law Commissioners, which has just 
been printed. It refers to civil causes:—‘ Jury not to be kept in deli- 
beration longer than twelve hours, unless at the end of that period they 
unanimously apply for further time—at the end of that time, the con- 
currence of nine to be a verdict. At the end of that time, and nine not 
concurring, the cause to be a remanet.’ ” 
_ Trial by jury is so essentially combined in the public feeling with all 
public rights, that nothing could justify an innovation in it, but the most 
extreme necessity. It is true, the proposal here relates only to civil 
cases. But how soon may it not be applied to cases of life and death. 
The chief dependence of an Englishman, hitherto, against arbitrary 
power or false accusation, was, that /welve of his countrymen must be 
unanimous in finding him guilty. Now he is to have the protection only 
of nine. But if this refers merely to civil cases, how often is a man’s 
utter ruin dependent on the decision of a civil case. The opinion of a 
jury of nine may turn him out of doors, and make himself and his family 
paupers for life ; it may banish him from his country ; it may plunge 
him into a gaol; it may place him in a situation of misery, for which 
death would be a most happy alternative. 

But where are the practical evils of the old number? There may 
be an obstinate blockhead on a jury, and he may defeat the course of 
justice in a single instance, but still it is but one instance out of a thou- 
sand. The law, too, provides a remedy, even for this delay of justice, 
for it is no more. As for the suggestion of shortening the sitting of 
the jury to twelve hours, it seems rational enough. The old system of 


starving the jury into agreement, was the result of ruder times. But let 


us retain the original number. The day may not be far off, when 
Englishmen will require every protection that the old constitutional laws 
can give. 





The miserable man who desecrates the name of Reverend, Taylor, the 
late haranguer at the Rotunda, and now the denizen of Horsemonger 
jail, has lately had his complaints brought once more before parliament. 
The petition came from “certain frequenters of the Rotunda,” and was 
transmitted through the hands of Sir Francis Burdett. That this new 
body of legislators should have found an advocate within the walls of 
any legislature, is a curious instance of what is called the liberality of 
the times. But that Taylor’s personal complaints were altogether 
groundless, was distinctly stated by every man who had an opportunity 
of witnessing the facts:—‘ Mr. Denison was glad of that opportunity of 
explaining to the house the unfoundedness of the complaints respecting 


the treatment of the Rev. R. Taylor. He stated him to have been treated 
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with every reasonable indulgence. He could not help wishing that every 
honest and industrious labourer in England could partake of the dinner 
which he himself saw on its way to Mr. Taylor a few days ago; for it 
consisted of prime roast beef, peas-pudding, and potatoes, with abun- 
dance of porter. Wine and spirits only were prohibited, as contrary to 
the regulations of the prison. Then as to books, there was no restriction 
even to the works of Volney and Gibbon, only so far as the dissemina- 
tion of the infidel doctrines for which he was imprisoned was concerned, 


-and all works of that description were strictly forbidden ; otherwise his 


conviction and punishment would be a mischievous mockery. Having 
made this statement,” concluded the honourable member, “ in justice to 
the body (Surrey magistrates,) of which I am a member, I will add, 
that attached as I am to the doctrines and usages of the church of Eng- 
land, I very much doubt the expediency of prosecuting the impugners 


-of those doctrines and usages.” 


Mr. Denison is a liberal, and his last assertion is contradicted by com- 
mon sense, and the practice of all rational legislation. In the first place, 
christianity is by law part and parcel of the British constitution ; and to 
insult it, is a palpable and most injurious insult to the law. In the 
next, irreligious opinions, to the extent to which this Taylor and his 
associates laboured to urge them, are directly connected with the over- 
throw of the state. In the third, there can be no greater nonsense than 
to say, that the best way of suppressing mischievous publications is to let 
them take their way, and do all the mischief they can. We should like to 
know how Mr. Denison himself would be disposed to act, if he found a suc- 
cession of pamphlets published daily, holding himself up as a pest to 
society, and recommending the immediate burning of his barns, and the 
pulling down of his house, with a promise to the pullers-down of a general 
distribution of his rental. Now, the recommendatien and the promise are 
precisely the same in this instance, as those of the new school in the 
instance of christianity. “If there were no religion,” is the ery “ there 
would be no church ; and if no church, no priesthood ; and if neither the 
one nor the other, the church lands, houses, and rents, would na- 
turally be divided among the gallant patriots of the new school.” We 
are strongly of opinion, that Mr. Denison would not suffer himself and 
his chattels to be placarded with patience, but that he would set about 
tearing down the placards, and prosecuting the placarders with ma- 


gisterial assiduity ; he would not leave “things to take their natural 


course,” to the hazard ofa fleece of his sheep, or a button of his coat; 
and therein we think he would do wisely. But, for the same reasons, 
we think that insults to things which all honest men revere, and by 
which the whole policy of the state, and the whole virtue and security 
of private life are sustained, should not be left to the malignity or the 
follies of the orators of the Rotunda, however free and philosophical 
their scorn of a God or a king may be. The true policy in the case of 
a malignant libeller is, to punish him for his libel, and if he repeat the 
offence, punish him again, and so on. Experience shews, that the law is 
more long-lived than the most heroic spirit of libel ; and, in consequence, 
every libeller within memory has been successively lessoned into the 
virtue of silence. The generation is prolific, ’tis true; but the law 
is long handed, and as an instance of the salutary nature of the pro- 
cess, how many of our boldest libellers are now sunk into utter ob- 
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scurity, struggling upon the basest outskirts of literature, exiles in 
foreign lands, or begging their bread in their own. 





The populace everywhere are furious against the bishops. Lord 
Plunket’s old almanac is not so obsolete after all. The same outery 
began that brilliant epoch of our history, which finished its first act in 
1648. The Bishop of Cork is thus belaboured in the Irish papers:~— 
“ So, his Right Reverence the Lord Bishop of Cork—he who made so 
many professions of sincere attachment to the Reforming Government— 
he who, when soliciting the vacant mitre, was so constant in dancing 
attendance at the chamber of Sir Wm. Gossett and Baron Tuyle—who 
entered with those gentlemen into such long-winded explanations of his 
conduct, when his Excellency was leaving this country, in 1829, and 
who assured the Lord Lieutenant himself that he approved of the mea- 
sures of the Reforming Government, and would be their steady su 
porter—so, this gentleman having, as we always thought, most foolishly 
been made a bishop of—turns round, on the very first occasion that 
offers, and votes plumply against the ministry who made him.” 

If the bishop vowed all those things, let the Irish papers smite him 
as they will. No man can serve two masters; and if he professed 
“ Reform” before putting on his mitre, and turned his back upon it 
afterwards, why, let justice take its course. We have nothing to do 
between him and his tormentors. It is for him to deny the statement, 
which, it is perfectly probable, contains not a syllable of verity. 

A burlesque circumstance, however, occurred in Bath. The popish 
priest who calls himself Bishop of Cork, in defiance, be it observed, of 
the grand, saving, single “ security,” of the Wellington healing measure, 
was mistaken, in his transit through the city of Bladud, for the Pro- 
testant dignitary, was dragged from the coach, and, by report, nearl 
extinguished in the mire. Two chairmen rescued him, and the Ba 
journals were very epigrammatic upon his giving his preservers only 
sixpence between them. Here was “ the portly dignitary, the vast plu- 
ralist, the purple son of mother church,” &c., while it turned out that 
the subject of this remorseless pleasantry was their “friend and brother, 
their protegée, their companion in the struggle for liberty,” &c. after all. 

But an affair equally gross has but just occurred among ourselves :— 
“The Bishop of London was to have preached at St. Anne’s, Westmin- 
ster. The churchwardens put forth the following announcement :—‘ The 
parishioners are respectfully informed, that the Rev. Dr. Macleod, the 
rector, has received a letter from the Lord Bishop of London, pam 
that his lordship is unavoidably prevented from preaching in this chure 
in the morning of Sunday next.’ 

«¢ Eleven hundred parishioners had agreed to mark their sense of the 
reverend prelate’s opinions, by leaving the church in a body, the moment 
he entered the pulpit. The bishop, it is presumed, heard of what was 
intended, and thought it,” the papers say, “‘ prudent to retreat.” 

We say, thought it proper to preserve the church from so scandalous a 
scene, the Liturgy from so vile an insult, and the parishioners who me- 
ditated such conduct, from the sorrow and shame which they must have 
felt, on a moment’s reflection. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


Tue Bravo, a VENETIAN Story, sy THE AuTHOR or THE PiLot, WareR-~ 
Wircu, &c., 3 vols 12mo. 


Mr. Cooper writes like a man—that is, with a direct and intelligible object. 
His fictions spring from facts, and mingle with realities. All his scenes are 
essentially historical—the spirit of them is truth, while the details are imagin- 

He makes that use of the past for which alone it is worth reverting to— 
teaching the world to eschew crimes by shewing their odious consequences, 
Venice was a republic in name, and, detestable as the principles on which it was 
administered were, Mr. Cooper is anxious none of the detestation which attaches 
to its history shall be thrown upon his own America, because she too is a re- 

ublic. Never were two things, indeed, under the same name, so utterly unlike. 
Ciaceslinent and mystery were the characteristics of the Venetian councils. 
monary professing to be guided by justice—their ostentatious motto— 
recourse was had, habitually, to the most wily and infamous expedients to exe- 
cute what they dared not avow, and loudly decried. The most worthless agents 
were employed—espionage penetrated into every quarter—spies upon spies— 
double and treble dupe ; and no scruples were made of sacrificing any of them 
whenever the policy of the government required the sacrifice. Mr. Cooper’s 
immediate object is to exhibit the operation of this system in some familiar 
scenes; and he appeals for a justification of the likeness to M. Daru’s well. 
known History of Venice. 

The “Bravo” is one of the agents of this horrible system; but though long 
bearing the imputation of assassin, he is in reality none; but one who consents 
to be thus regarded for the secret purposes of the government. Assassinations 
which they committed by other agents were covered by being indirectly ascribed 
tohim. He had been forced into this collusion by the arts and oppressions of 
the government, and appears, in the scenes of the piece, to be entangled in their 
net, past all extrication. 

A Neapolitan nobleman succeeds to the estates of a Venetian senator, and 
claims the rank and rights of his ancestor; but the policy of the Venetian is 
adverse to foreign connections, and all sorts of obstacles are thrown in his way. 
He is too important a person to be got rid of by the stiletto. In the meanwhile 
he rescues from drowning the young heiress of a wealthy senator, and falls of 
course in love with her. She, as all heiresses were, was under the especial pro- 
tection of the government, for the very purpose of precluding foreign matches— 
and thus the young Neapolitan and the government were doubly in opposition. 
He was resolved to carry her, and they were equally bent on preventing him, 
at the period he fell in with the Bravo. Universally shunned and detested, the 
man’s burden had become greater than he could bear—he was in despair, and on 
point of suicide. He excites an interest in the bosom of the Neapolitan, and 
attaches himself to his fortunes. By his peculiar sources of information, he is 
enabled to baffle the council, and the Neapolitan and the lady succeed in escaping 
its clutches ; but the Bravo himself before he is able to complete his arrange- 
ments for his own departure, is entrapped, and finally sacrificed to the interests 
of the state—under cover of atoning for crimes, which had been committed at 
their command by other hands. The developement of the Bravo’s character is 
very skilfully managed—the interest rises to the last. 

Mr. Cooper is as much at home on the lagunes and canals of Venice, as in the 
harbour of New York, and the scenes furnish him with abundant opportunity of 
describing matters connected with his nativeelement. A boat-race of his, rivals 
Virgil’s, without broken oars, broken heads, or even a ducking. Mr. Cooper’s 
only want is a little gaiety—something to cheer the sombre, and lighten the 
general weight of his execution, 
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DiaLocues on THE CatHortic anp Protestant Rvutes or Fairn, &c., ny 
James Smitu, EDINBURGH. 


These dialogues originated in a public discussion at Edinburgh, between the 
author, a Catholic priest apparently, and a member of the British Society for 
Promoting the Principles of the Reformation. The point debated, as usual 
between Catholics and Protestants, is, in the language of controversialists, the 
Rule of Faith. ‘The Catholic appeals to the sense of the Church ; the Protestant 
to the Scriptures. The Catholic excludes all private interpretation, while the 
Protestant will listen to no other. In the case before us, it is the Catholic who 
writes—it is he who selects the Protestant’s arguments, as well as his own—of 
course the result is obvious. He is not such a fool as to set up what he cannot 
knock down. And here is the grand absurdity of all controversial dialogues 
thus written by one of the parties. A man must care a fig for the sentiments of 
neither to give fair play to both; and such a man can scarcely be expected to 
do justice to either. With all the professions of fairness and candour, the Pro- 
testant is made to look exceedingly small—it cannot be otherwise if the Catholic 
be sincere. He makes up his mind that he is right upon a most momentous 
question ; and it is not in the nature of man, that he should not think contemp- 
tuously of those who differ toto clo from him. Slight shades of difference may 
be accounted for, and borne with, but an absolute contradiction—a direct and 
full opposition of sentiment, it is not in mortals to submit quietly to. The most 
remarkable omission on the Protestant side of the argument is, that of all inquiry 
of a close kind, as to where the sense of the Church, whose interpretation the 
Catholic regards as absolute, is to be found. It is not in the Pope, nor in the 
Councils, nor in the Fathers, for they, one and all, at one time or other, have con- 
tradicted each other. The reader will find all that can be adduced in support of 
the Catholics, but he must look elsewhere for the Protestant’s sentiments. 





Tue Poeticat Works or C. B. Asu, or ApBaston. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Defend us! As if Mr. C. B. Ash had ever been heard of before out of the 
smoke of the Wrekin! We remember some few years ago meeting with the 
‘* Works, Prosaical and Poetical, of W. Dyason, eight volumes, 1804.” Inquir- 
ing of the publisher who this voluminous personage might be, we learnt that he 
was at the time an apothecary’s apprentice of Canterbury, who had thus spent 
all his little patrimony upon paper-makers and printers. Not a line of the whole 
mass, probably, was readable ; but they consisted of a hodge-podge of all sorts 
of things, and imitations, as the writer called them, of all sorts of authers— 
good, bad, and indifferent. ‘They have doubtless long since been consigned to 
the waste-paper shops, which, by the way, we hear are so much overstocked, 
that the price has fallen 100 per cent. in an incredibly short period. Mr. C. B. 
Ash talks a good deal of lang syne, and so is not, it may be supposed, a youth ; 
but he does not require being told there are old fools as well as young ones, 
though he will not put himself in the category. The poem at the head of this 
mighty collection is entitled Adbaston, which proves to be the name of Mr. Ash’s 
Cunabula—in the neighbourhood of the Wrekin. The said poem takes the tone 
of Goldsmith, many of his lines, and more of his sentiments—of all which 
Mr. Ash was not in the least aware till some good-natured friend told him of 
it. Pol! me occidistis! would have been the exclamation of any body else; but 
no, Mr. Ash contents himself with accounting for the fact, which he does very 
satisfactorily, by telling us, that at the time of writing the poem, he had recently 
been reading Goldsmith’s productions, and was so delighted, and so imbued 
with them, as not to be able to distinguish them from his own. 


While laurel’d bards attune the sounding strings, 
And tell of battles, and the courts of kings ; 

On other themes the pensive muse would pore, 
And cast a thought on days that are no more. 

Ye who, in revels at the midnight hour, 

Ne’er feel a rapture but from pride or power ; 
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Wha seek for pleasure in the city’s din, 


And shun retirement as a pest or sin ; 

Charmed with more humble, and congenial flights, 
For you the Muse no lofty verse indites ; 

But ye who love the shady woods—the dales, 

The brooks that straddle through your native vales— 
To you with joy the simple reed I raise 

To gain your smiles, &c. 

What does he mean by raising a reed ?—and one, too, that, since the first line, 
he has metamorphosed from sounding strings. But it is nonsense to be criticis- 
ing what, neither in language nor sentiment, proceeds from the soul of a writer— 
whom it must be difficult to believe has one at all. 

Another poem, in octaves, called Zoenlinda—a poetical romance—connected 
with the battle of Blore-heath, in 1459, is as obvious an imitation as the first; 
but that the author has not discovered, or rather, that has not been pointed out 
to him.— 

The rage of battle now no more 

Was heard along the heath of Blore : 
The echoing woods at length were still ; 
And from the heights of Salisbury hill, 
No more the warrior’s bright array 
Fills the sad mother with dismay ; 

No more from Muxon’s lofty tower 
Anjou marks the carnage pour ; 
Prostrate in death brave Audley lies, 
His gallant spirit seeks the skies ; 

For surely they who nobly fall 

Shall rise to him who governs all. 
O’er heaps of stout Lancastrian dead, 
Victorious York uprears his head, 
Pursues afar the foe that flies, 
Reckless of him who lives or dies. 


Nothing is too hot or too heavy for Mr. Ash. Ina layman’s epistle he lec- 
tures Lord Byron, dead at the time some years, on the subject of morals, for 
which, he says, some bishop commended him, &c. A long didactic Essay on 
the Art of Acting breaks down in the middle—but there are still thirty mortal 
pages of it—handled, as a cow handles a musket. 





Le Trapuctreur, oR SELECTIONS FROM FRENCH WRriTeRS FoR LEARNERS, 
BY P. F. Meret, Proressor iN THE UNIVERSITY oF LONDON. 


In these selections, M. Merlet’s aims have been to keep his book free from 
thoughts or expressions of an immoral or religious tendency—to study variety— 
to exemplify and illustrate his own grammar—and couple all with instruction 
and entertainment. These purposes M. Merlet seems to have accomplished very 
happily, and has thus supplied a very useful book for learners and teachers. 
The selections, both as to subject and style of composition, are made for the 
service of youthful pupils. He reserves for a second volume,. which is soon to 
appear, extracts relative to the “‘ higher parts of literature,” and from the “ ele- 
gant writings of the present day.” Unusual pains, we observe, ‘are taken with 
the idioms, to supply the corresponding English phrases. 





REMARKS ON THE ConDITION oF HuNTERS, THE CHOICE OF HorSES AND THEIR 
MANAGEMENT, by Nimrod, 1831. 


Tuts volume of 500 goodly pages, consists of a series of letters, originally 
ublished in the Sporting Magazine between the years 1822 and 1828, contain- 
ing the fruits of the writer’s large experience—himself a Nimrod of some cele- 
brity. The volume will have irresistible attractions for all the Tallyhos of the 
country ; and is indeed calculated to work aconsiderable change in the system of 
management. ‘The common course has been, at the end of the season, to give 
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horses what is called a summer’s grass, take them up again in August, and hunt 
them in October or November. To think of getting a horse into prime condition— 
that is, for hunting—in eight or ten weeks, seems to the writer, in the face of the 
maker, absurd. As many months are required for racers, and what difference is 
there now-a-days between hunters and racers? As much speed is required in the 
one as the other. Change has been as active in fox-hunting of late years as in 
politics. Harriers now go the pace that fox-hounds did forty years back, and 
fox-hounds that of grey-hounds. Horses must keep up with them, and must be 
trained accordingly. Nimrod’s book, as a piece of literature, fixed our attention 
—it is written in a familiar, but still forcible style, by a perfect enthusiast, who 
puts his whole soul into the subject. It is full of anecdote, deeply interesting to 
amateurs, though to laymen, it must be allowed, they will appear dry facts, suffi- 
ciently astounding, but utterly destitute of point—calculated only for a late din- 
ner after a hard-day’s run. 











ArtiostTo’s OrtaAnpo Furioso, spy W. V. Ross, Ese. 8 vols. 


Mr. Rose has at last completed his eternal Ariosto—occupying no less than 
eight volumes of mortal versification ; and now it is completed, who will, or can, 
read it? Ariosto is stript of half his best and most agreeable associations, by 
being torn from his native language. Mr. Rose has done all that could be done 
for him in English, but ali is not enough to make him attractive. The execution, 
in itself, is correct, perhaps always—sometimes spirited, often felicitous, but 


much, much too generally, dull, prosy, lingering, misty, rugged—for all which, 
however, Ariosto is as much responsible as Mr. Rose. ‘Take Avarice as a 
specimen :— 


O execrable avarice! O vile thirst 
Of sordid gold ! it doth not me astound 
So easily thou seizest soul, immersed 
In baseness, or with other taint unsound ; | 
But that thy chain should bind, amidst the worst, 
And that thy talon should strike down and wound | 
One that for loftiness of mind would be 
Worthy all praise, if he avoided thee. 





Some earth and sea and heaven above us square, 
Know Nature’s causes, works, and properties ; 
What her beginnings, what her endings are ; 
And soar till Heaven is open to their eyes: 
Yet have no steadier aim, no better care, 
Stung by thy venom, than, in sordid wise, 

To gather treasure : such their single scope, 
Their every comfort, and their every hope. 


Armies by him are broken in his pride, 
And gates of warlike towns in triumph past ; 
The foremost he to breast the furious tide 
Of fearful battle; to retire the last ; 
Yet cannot save himself from being stied 
Till death, in thy dark dungeon prisoned fast. 
Of others that would shine thou dimm’st the praise ; 
Whom other studies, other arts would raise. 





Tue Country or Leicester — Tue First or a Series:‘or tae Counties 
or ENGLAND AND WaLes—by THE Rev. I. Curtis, or ASHBY DE LA 


Zoucn. 


This is incomparably the best county topography hitherto produced for gene- 
ral purposes. It is at once brief and full. Not a line is lost in parading—nor 
a space for a line in the printing. The writer's purpose has been to condense 
the greatest mass of information in the smallest compass, compatible with the 
demands of a County Topography. The whole is comprised in less than 250 
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. Of the different modes in which a county topography might be executed, 
Mr. Curtis adopted that which gives, he says, the “ silecipil | features of the sub- 
divisions of the county, as to its present state; and as brief and condensed a view 
of the ancient records, as would render these documents intelligible, and be generally 
useful to satisfy the casual reader, and yet so much as might excite the curiosity 
of those more particularly interested, whilst the sources were at the same time 
pointed from whence further information might be drawn, if requisite.” The 
contents of this valuable volume are thrown into an alphabetical form, while the 
more general matters, such as the history, the divisions, ecclesiastical and civil, 
rivers, canals and railways, geology, botany, agriculture, manufactures, &c. are 
thrown into a preface of some 40 or 50 pages, 

No pains have been spared to get at precise information—proof sheets were 
sent to almost every parish and hamlet, to those who were deemed competent 
to correct them. The descriptions of Belvoir Castle, Bradgate, Castle Donning- 
ton, Cole Orton, Gopsal and Stanton Harold—the chief places in the county— 
have gone through the hands of their several proprietors. We have ourselves 
some local knowledge of Leicestershire, and can bear testimony to its extraordi- 
nary correctness even in small matters, in several districts. In the ecclesiastical 
statistics, so much has been done, that we regret the names of the incumbents 
are not given as well as the patrons. They are, to be sure, constantly changing ; 
but still the names, at the period of publication, would have gratified many, and 
could have added nothing to the compiler’s labours—which have been well 
directed, and efficiently exercised. 





Memorrs or THE Empress Josepnine, BY I. S. Memes, LL.D. — Con- 
STABLE’s Miscettany. Vor. LXXII, 


Mr. Memes has set up an idol, and calls upon the world to worship the work 
of his own hands. Josephine is, in his hands, a piece of female perfection—-all 
beauty, grace, and benignity—the ornament of womanhood—a fascination—an 
enchantment—with the voice of a syren, the seduction of a Calypso, and the 
purity of a Diana. This kind of extravagance is the common folly of such as 
describe persons of whom they know nothing but from reports. It is little more 
than mere accident how the character is painted. All depends on the bias of 
the writer. Ifthe turn of the dice be favourable, all is angelic—if the contrary, 
all is demon-like. The materials for Josephine’s Memoirs abound; but the 
more they abound, the worse is the result with such compilers as Mr. Memes— 
he has just so much the more means of executing with effect his own purpose. 
The more he details, the less, it is naturally supposed, is left untold. He gets 
the credit of reporting all, while, in fact, his is a system of suppressing whatever 
does not contribute to his purpose. 

The death of Robespierre luckily rescued her from the fate of Beauharnois. 
From that period till her marriage with Bonaparte—nearly two years—she figured 
in Madame Tallien’s brilliant saloon, without any visible means of subsistence, 
with Barras, the public purse at his command, a man of notorious gallantry, for 
her constant attendant. This cannot be denied, nor scarcely the inference. As 
the wife of Bonaparte, her conduct, in a certain sense, was probably irreproach- 
able; but the eternal eulogy is but ill deserved. She set no bounds to her 
expence, and scarcely to her follies. Kind-hearted doubtless she was, but only 
on sudden impulses producing effect. She was liberal, profuse, prodigal—she 
liked to have smiling faces about her—scattered favours at random—with un- 
bounded resources, and regardless of the cost. It was easy to be what people 
call good in such a position-—that is, to be amiable, and win golden opinions at 
golden prices. Her conduct with respect to Napoleon’s family, however, every 
one of whom hated her, proves that she had some genuine good in her. She 
never attempted revenge, but appears to have been uniformly disposed to soothe 
and conciliate the very persons to whom she doubtless at last owed her divorce. 
= was his own family, who were perpetually urging him on—from jealousy of 
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‘Tugs Eventrut History or tae Mutiny or H. M. S. Bountry—rorMine 
THE 25TH VoLuMe or Murray’s Famity Lisprary, 


The story of Bligh and the Bounty is of the last age; but its interest has been 

revived of late years by the discovery of the last of the mutineers, in Pitcairn’s 
Island. The whole series of causes and consequences, from the discovery of Ota- 
heite, and Bligh’s expedition to the island, down to the latest intelligence relative 
to the Colony of Pitcairn’s Island, is here collected, by Barrow, in a very nice 
little volume, which will interest young and old. 
_ The bread-fruit tree, found in the South Seas, was thought likely to be useful 
in the West Indies, and a vessel, the Bounty, was, in 1787, fitted out by the 
government, for the purpose of conveying plants to the slave islands, and the 
command given to Bligh, who had been one of Cook’s lieutenants. To Bligh’s 
tyranny, which Mr. Barrow does not deny, though he will let nobody find fault 
with him but himself, is fairly assignable, though it does not justify, the resolve 
of Christian, an acting lieutenant, to seize the ship, and send Bligh adrift. The 
execution was effected with little difficulty, and less combination, from the gene- 
ral unpopularity of Bligh on board. With eighteen of the crew he was forced 
into a boat, with a very scanty supply of provision. They were near Tofoa, 
and landed ; but on discovering their forlorn condition, they were attacked by 
the ‘‘ amiable” natives, and with difficulty escaped to their boat—one was killed. 
The resolution was then taken to make for Timor, a distance of 1,200 leagues ; 
and the men consented to be put on short—the shortest possible allowance, to 
eke out the miserable stock of food. The details of this fearful voyage—the 
firmness of Bligh—the suffering, and the general submission of the crew, are 
told by Bligh. Contrary to all probability, they reached Timor, though in the 
most exhausted state, and Bligh at length got home. 

Such was the general feeling in favour of Bligh, from sympathy with his suf- 
ferings, and his intrepidity, that he was forthwith promoted; and a vessel, the 
Pandora, despatched in search of the mutineers, wherever they could be found. 
Christian and his party had at first sailed to Taboai, and within a few months 
had landed sixteen of the crew at Otaheite—from which place he had gone with 
the ship, and the remainder of the crew, nobody knew whither. The sixteen 
who had been thus put ashore at Otaheite, with the exception of two, who had 
perished in some way, the Pandora took on board, and put them in irons. Most 
of them had come on board voluntarily. The Captain, one Edwards, a brutal 
fellow, treated them all, without discrimination, as criminals of the deepest dye. 
During the voyage the Pandora took fire; and in this perilous condition, and 
the ship sinking, the Captain refused to unfetter the prisoners. It was only 
desperation that enabled them to escape destruction. Among them was a mid- 
shipman of the name of Heywood—a mere boy at the time of the mutiny, but 
a clever and intelligent one, who may be truly said rather to have been left on 
board with Christian, than to have joined him. He was the only officer ; with 
the rest, on their arrival in England, he was brought to trial, and with five 
others was sentenced to be shot—the rest were acquitted. Heywood, however, 
found friends—was pardoned—again entered the service, and died, full of 
honour, one of the oldest captains in the navy, only last year. The details of 
his trial, and the efforts of his friends to save him, are given at great and merci- 
less length ; but Mr. Barrow had been furnished with letters and papers by the 
ey and they were found, or supposed to be, useful in giving effect to the 
tale. 

These men could of course give no account of Christian and the remajning 
eight of the crew; but in 1814, Captain Staines, of the Briton, fell in with Pit- 
cairn’s Island, and from the shore, to his surprise, was hailed in very good 
English. Here was found the last of the mutineers, Adams, whose story is too 
familiar to the public, through the Quarterly Review, to render repetition neces- 
sary. Since Captain Staines thus lighted on the colony, they have been visited 
by Captain Beechey, and, still more recently, by Captain Waldegrave. Adams 
himself died two years ago. The happy Eden—the Arcadian state of the colony 
—consisting of the children of the mutineers by Otaheitan women—had been 
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broken in upon of late by the accession of two or three Englishmen, one of whom 
set up for preacher and schoolmaster—and despot ; and they have now, it appears, 
from very recent intelligence, been all in a body removed to Otaheite by the 
missionaries—to the speedy destruction of all their simplicity. 

Of Christian, Adams gave different accounts—that he killed himself, and 
was killed by others. In 1808 and 9, a very general opinion was prevalent in 
the neighbourhood of the lakes of Cumberland, that Christian was in that part 
of the country, and visited his relatives there. Heywood himself always felt 
convinced that he had seen him at Plymouth. He quickened his steps to over- 
take the man whom he took for Christian—the man turned—the face was exactly 
Christian’s—he seemed to recognize Heywood—took to his heels, and was seen 
no more. 





CAMPAIGNS AND CRUISES IN VENEZUALA AND New Grenapa, &c. 
3 vols. 12mo. 


Of all matters of fact writers should give their names and qualities, and not 
seduce the world into the belief that printing is evidence of reality—not that we 
entertain any doubt of the general truth or accuracy of the Campaigns and 
Cruises before us, though the writer is a dealer in fiction. Of him we know 
nothing, but from his own volumes. He represents himself as having entered 
the Colombian service in 1817—leaving it, after some time, for that of Chili, 
and returning to England, on leave of absence, in 1830. No time was lost, on 
his return, in working up his volumes for the press; and they were completed 
before he had any notion of the immense collection of Personal Narratives, Jour- 
nals, Tours, Wanderings, Residences, &c. which had come forth in his absence, and 
forestalled the market, which he seems to have regarded as all his own. Never- 
theless, he was not willing, as nobody is, to throw away his labour; and as the 
books were written, they must be printed, or the world would be never the 
wiser. Nor would we by any means have had them lost—they are the produc- 
tions of a man of good sense, and of large experience, though more distinctness 
and sequency on the narrative of military events would have added considerably 
to its value—relieved the toil of recollection, and assisted the imagination. As 
itis, things are put together with too little regard to order, though, after all, 
the descriptions, sprinkled over the whole, relative to the habits of the natives, 
and of animals, whose peculiarities are little known, form the best and most 
interesting portions of the performance. 

With more facts in his possession than the writer was able to work up in the 
narrative of his Campaigns and Cruises, he has attempted to give some of them 
‘a local habitation, by introducing them into the frame-work of a couple of tales. 
The second and third volumes, accordingly, bear the title of Tales of Venezuela 
—the scenes of which are judiciously laid, though the details occasionally savour 
too much of the minutiz of a soldier's journal. The first is called The Earth- 
quake of Caraccas; but that event occurred in 1812, and, of course, did not fall 
within the writer’s observation. On that fearful day, the first anniversary of 
the federation’ of the Venezuelan States, and of course a féte day, a young 
Catholic lady was to take the veil. She was the daughter of a miserly old 
wretch—a pretended patriot, and a real traitor—and was sacrificed by him to 
save his money. A relative, a young soldier of fortune, was warmly attached 
to her, but had never told his love. On the eve of the day that was to cut her 
off for ever from the world, the father gave a splendid entertainment, as was 
usual on such occasions, at which the young lady presided, and saw all her 
friends for the last time. In the midst of the festivities he was arrested for 
treason, and thrown into prison. Nevertheless, the young lady’s profession 
proceeded next day ; and just before-her final acceptance of the vows, occurred 
the terrible event that shook Caraccas to ruins. The youth was at hand, and 
rescued the prostrate girl. The same commotion threw down the prison walls, 
and the old man escaped, in company with his daughter, to some distant port, 
got on board a trading vessel, and found refuge in one of the West India isles. 
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After sundry hopes and fears, of course, the young people seal each other’s 


— 
vt the tale which occupies the last volume, called The Savannas of Varinas, 
is a far more agreeable scene, and more novel withal. These Savannas lie 
between the rivers Oronoco and Apuri, and are called by the natives Los Llanos, 
as they themselves are Los Llaneros. This was the scene of Paez’s early efforts ; 
and which was invaded, in 1818, by Murillo, who laid waste a considerable 
portion of the parts occupied by the industrious and peaceful inhabitants. The 
hero of the tale is a native of these plains, and attached to a lovely cousin of the 
same regions. He had been summoned to Old Spain by a rich relative, and had 
been induced to enter the royal service. Greatly to his discomfiture, he was 
shortly after dispatched with Murillo’s troops to South America; and in the 
course of the campaign compelled to invade his native plains. On his approach 
his fair cousin had an interview with him—he deserted the royal cause, and joined 
the rebels—prompted it must be understood, not by the seductions of the young 
lady, but by the haughty and insulting treatment he had received from Murillo 
—who affected to suspect the fidelity of all who were not Spaniards of Spanish 
birth. Paez succeeded in repelling Murillo’s forces, and the young hero had 
his revenge of the tyrant—preserved his own honour some how or other, and 
finally married his charming cousin. 





Capinet Cyctopxzp1a. Vor. XXIII. 


This volume, embracing the period from the Convention to the first restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, completes Mr. Crowe’s brief survey of the History of 
France. The glance has, of necessity, been a rapid one, but it has also been a 
distinct and penetrating one. The horrors of the French revolution he fairly 
attributes to foreign interference. The invasion of the French territory produced 
the 10th of August, and that led, by almost an inevitable consequence, to the 
September massacres, and, finally, the reign of Terror. The ascendancy of 
Robespierre is thus accounted for by Mr. Crowe ;—we had selected the piece as 
a specimen of his manner, which, though a little ambitious, is not unsound in 
the matter, but our space obliges us to omit it. 





A History or tue Roman anp Encuiss HrerRARCHIES, WITH AN EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE AssuUMPTIONS, ABUSES, AND INTOLERANCE OF EPISCOPACY, 
&c., By James Apsorrt, A. B. 


Mr. Assort, it appears on his own statement, about ten years ago, came 
into possession of the old conventual chapel of Davington, in Kent, which, 
though independent of all ecclesiastical control, had been occasionally used, 
from the days ofthe Reformation, for the performance of divine worship. Jus 
before this occurred, Mr. A. had published certain opinions of his on the state 
and corruptions of the church, and he seized upon this inheritance or purchase 
of Davington chapel as a fair means of enforcing his own sentiments on these 
matters more effectively. He accordingly fitted up the chapel, and preached 
with great vigour, and some virulence, for a twelvemonth, to “‘ large and re- 
pectable audiences.” This it seems gave offence to the neighbouring clergy, 
and excited the “ jealousy” of the archbishop. Mr. Abbott was not episcopally 
ordained, and to this little defect, together with his popularity, and to some dis- 
play of zeal on the queen’s trial—and not at all to the printed declaration of his 
hostility to episcopal government, he ascribes the jealousy, and the subsequent 
conduct of the archbishop. Wishing therefore, for the better carrying into 
effect his resolve of correcting the perversions of the church, to obtain episco- 
pal ordination, Mr. Adbott abandoned his chapel, proceeded to Cambridge, 
studied secundum artem, took his degree, and then applied to the bishop of 
Norwich for ordination—why to him does not appear, except perhaps that the 
old gentleman was thought to be less particular than some others. To his 
amazement, he was refused. ‘The bishop informed him, he had received a caveat 
against ordaining him some years before, from the archbishop. Sutton was 
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dead; but the archbishop, like the king, never dies. Mr. Abbott applies to 
Howley for information, and he replies in the most courteous terms—*I have 
no wish to interfere against you, Mr. A., I must attend to my official duties. 
If a bishop apply to me, I must inform him that there appears in the books of 
my predecessor a caution not to ordain you without reference to him. I can say 
no more.” But he is dead, and cannot well be referred to. ‘“‘1 can make no 
other reply, Mr. Abbott.” All this Mr. Abbott regards as perfectly intolerable 
it is the conduct of a despot—of the dark and tyrannical ages—of the ancient 
decemviri—it is like the Roman emperors breathing revenge for what in his 
conscience Mr. A. considers as a duty. His first grace issued, says Mr. A., an 
edict calculated to blast my character and reputation, which the second with 
the mildness and complacency of a Nerva, has renewed. 

To be frank, however, is not thought to be among the duties of archbishops or 
bishops—it is obviously, from a thousand evidences, considered as derogatory to 
their dignities. In Mr. Abbott’s case, the course which common sense and com- 
mon propriety prompted was clear—he had set the discipline of the church at 
defiance, and had, moreover, published his belief of its corruption. Why should 
he wish to join her communion? Or what views could he have, but such as 
must, in the eyes of all churchmen, seem insidious ones? These were grounds 
enough for refusal—if bishops are to exercise any discretion at all—and might and 
should have been frankly given as such. 

But what has all this to do with the book which Mr, Abbott professes to be 
a History of the Roman and English Hierarchies, and their corruptions? Simply 
this—that Mr. Abbott’s purpose is revenge, and of course no fair inquiry or 
discussion can be expected from such a source, and with such an object. Its 
merits are not worth scanning. There can be no doubt the bishops of the pre- 
sent day are not the bishops of the early ages of the church; but as long as 
there are ample revenues, there will be possessors of them—there will be, occa- 
sionally at least, a bad use of them; and generally every thing will, as a matter 
of course, be conducted on an exclusive principle. The public, in a personal 
view, have little to do with the matter. Nobody is bound to continue in com- 
munion with the state-church; and episcopal power over laymen is, happily, 
all but a nullity. Their authority is exercised over their “ brethren,” as they 
style them, and it is not to be denied that they wield that authority, like auto- 
crats ; and still less can it be denied, that those who submit to such treatment, 
are only treated as they deserve. 





FAMILY AND ParocuIAL SERMONS, BY THE Rev. W. SHEPHERD, or CHED- 
DINGTON, Bucks. 


Tr we did not know the constant demand that exists for publications of this kind 
among the clergy themselves, and generally, we should naturally ask of what pos- 
sible use they could be—who could desire to have them? Sermons, of this kind, 
in general, are but an eternal repetition—a mere rechauffé, a thousand times 
rechauffé-ed—no novelty—no eloquence—no vigour of conception—no force of 
sentiment or of illustration—nothing to induce any person of intelligence or 
taste to read one rather than another, or any of them at all. ‘There is so much 
dwelling upon trifles, at least upon unessential matters—such an emphasis given 
to insignificance—such efforts made to revive or retain fading associations—so 
much taken for granted which no mortal can concede—so much of common, and 
yet crude, truism, that reading is all but impossible, for there is nothing to 
arrest. We see in this series, a sermon on Lent, in which, of course, an inex- 
perienced person would expect to find some reasons given for enforcing periodical 
repentance ; but not a word is there which does not make the duty of as much 
mmportance at one moment as at another, the whole year round. 

“We must turn to him also with fasting,”’ says Mr. Shepherd—*‘ our Saviour 
fasted forty days, till he was an hungered, and then came various temptations, 
all of which he resisted, and triumphed so gloriously over his tempter, that 
angels came and ministered unto him. The deyout Christian, ix like manner, is 
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ready to give up every thing to God’s service, and think it all gain when called 
upon to suffer for Christ’s sake ; because, in so doing, he is made more like his 
crucified master, who was made perfect through sufferings. He is ready to 
submit to any privations, or undergo any difficulties for the sake of his heavenly 
calling ; but he does not esteem bodily mortifications or sensual abstinence of 
any account, unless accompanied by the lowliness and humility of the inward 
man.” 

What does this mean? Why, if any thing, that fasting is not fasting. Christ 
fasted, was tempted, and triumphed. Are we then, his disciples, to fast forty 
days? No, we are to be ready—not to fast, but to renounce every thing, 
if there be occasion. The analogy fails absolutely. It would puzzle an Gidi 
to connect the doctrine with the fact. The argument, if it is one at all, is rather 
-one for the neglect of periodical sacrifices. Besides, the fasting itself is of no use, 
unless it be productive of humility; and therefore if the humility exists, the 
fasting is, ipso facto, dispensed with. This is enforcing the observance of Lent 
with a witness. 





Tue Van Dieman’s Lanp ALMANACK FOR 1831. 


Tue book is got up wholly in the colony. Besides thecommon matters which 
usually fill up almanacks, and the Red-book, the volume contains almost every 
thing that can be desired to furnish a complete account of the colony, and its 
statistics. In particular, will be found the state of agriculture, and of garden- 
ing—a history of the colony—a geographical description of the island, and a 

eneral itinerary—and the whole series of colonial regulations to the latest date. 
poe these latter are the proclamations of the governor relative to the native 
population, about whom we at home have long been very much in the dark, In 
the year 1828 it seems, about one-half of the island was placed, with respect to 
-them, under ‘‘ martial Jaw ;” and so late as October of Jast year (1830) we find 
the whole island was so placed, because, it is expressly stated, it was very diffi- 
cult to distinguish friend from foe—and therefore they were all directed to be 
treated alike. Injunctions are given to the military and colonists, not to fire at 
the miserable wretches, if they can be captured without; but captured, they 
must be, at all events. What is to be done with them when captured, is not 
stated ; but apparently the adults are to be despatched to neighbouring islands, 
while the children are to be drilled to the discipline of colonial civilization! The 
measure is horrible in itself; but the safety of the colony demands their extir- 
pation, and it is obvious the colonists will stick at nothing to accomplish their 
object. The governor can only do as he is bid. The natives are said not now 
to exceed 2000—but of course such a statement can scarcely be trusted—if they 
were 20,000 no scruples would deter those who are past getting the complete 
mastery. Of this 2000, the males are said to be to the women six to one. 
What is become of the women? 





Insect MisceELLANIES—A VoLuMeE or THE LispRARY OF ENTERTAINING 
KNOWLEDGE. 


AnoTuer volume from Mr. Rennie, equally important, and more interesting 
in the details than the former. ‘The subject of insects is inexhaustible. The 
number of species is endless—all have their peculiarities, and the difficulties of 
tracing them, if not insurmountable, require reiterated efforts, and the aid of 
numbers to surmount. It is but now and then that any thing in the shape of 
satisfactory discovery, and indisputable fact, can be caught. Guesses are eter- 
nally substituted—controversies spring up, and the original object almost for- 

otten in the fervours of self-defence. But it is only thus, after all, that truth 
is to be got at—there is no sharpening men’s wits but by collision, and friction. 
Bees and ants—the insects perhaps which have been most studied—are still in 
their economy but imperfectly understood; and many of Mr. R.’s pages are 
occupied with them ; but the main points of consideration in the present volume, 
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the senses of insects—their means and modes of eating—and tlieir social 
and domestic habits. The chief value of Mr. R.’s book consists in the bare pre- 
sentation of facts, and the exposure of blunders—he but rarely indulges in 
guesses. 
'. The purpose for which the glow-worm lights up its lamp is still as much in 
obscurity as ever. Dumeril calls it, as others, naturalists as well as poets, the 
lamp of love. It isthe female who supplies the light. She has no wings; whilst 
the male hasthem. The female then is supposed to light up her lamp, like Hero 
forher Leander. Mr. Knapp, in his Journal of a Naturalist, discovers evidence 
of this purpose in the very conformation of the male. He—the male; not Mr. 
Knapp—can see below him only, from the position of his eyes, and with good 
season, for he has nothing to do but to look out for the lamp of his mistress. 
But unluckily for this inference, the eyes of the female, though but half the size, 
are precisely the same as to structure and position, as those of the male; and 
she never rises fromthe ground. Besides the glow-worm shines in its infant, 
and in its larva state, in neither of which is a love-meeting, at least love-making, 
desirable or practicable. The male too, after all, shines as well as the female, 
though not so brilliantly. But what is still more destructive of this theory— 
shewing how ready naturalists are to run before their facts—is, that the males 
are scarcely ever, or if ever, by mere accident, found among the females, when 
their lamps are thus lighted up. The blaze does not, after all, answer the purpose 
assigned. The males do not come. Mr. Rennie even put a lot of females in 
full glow in a box on the sea-bank, near Havre-de-Grace, where the insect 
abounds; but not a male approached the concentrated blaze (perhaps they were 
“dazzled and alarmed) no, not though its position was changed several times, and 
eontinued till after midnight, when, according to Shakspeare, and White of Sel- 
borne, he, or she, or both, “ ’gin to pale their ineffectual fires.” Mr. R. as we 
said, does not himself deal in guesses, but he delights in demolishing those of 
others—Mr. John Murray’s especially. This latter gentleman conjectures that 
the glow-worm lights up either to find her own food, or obligingly to enable the 
nightingale to find herself, for a tit-bit ;—but here too, the fact is still to be ascer- 
tained whether the nightingale feeds at all on the glow-worm. It is pretty plain 
these naturalists, as well as the chemists and others, will at last leave the poets 
nothing to feed on. 
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THE ANNUALS. 


The Amulet, Edited by S. C. Hall.—The Amulet is this year distinguished from 
itself, as well as from all others, by a new and beautiful binding that unites the 
durable and the decorative to an admirable degree of perfection. Some of the 
annuals are evidently not meant to be read, and scarcely to be touched ; but Mr. 
Hall has very rightly foreseen that the Amulet will be fondly and frequently re- 
ferred to, and he has consequently provided it with a covering that will resist the 
attacks of its admirers. One of the distinguishing features of this beautiful 
volume, as regards its embellishments, is a set of splendid engravings from pic- 
tures by Sir Thomas Lawrence; and what considerably enhances the value of 
these is, that they are female portraits. Two of them flash upon us the instant 
We open the book; one, The Portrait, a most fascinating and finely-executed 
print; the other, a portrait of Lady Cawdor, contending for the prize of our 
admiration, and fairly dividing it with its companion. Turning over a leaf or 
two we come to another—Lady Londonderry and her son (every body recollects 
the picture—it is dazzling us yet); and proceeding still further we light on one 
—shall we say it is more beautiful ?—it is more tender, feminine, and delicate 
than any of them. This is a portrait of ‘‘ Sophie,” the daughter of the illus- 
trious Cuvier, We now turn to more general subjects; the Death of the First 
Born is an effective engraving ; and Haydon’s Eucles anadmirableone. Corinne, 
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from ‘a picture by the celebrated Girard; and the Greek Girl, by Pickersgill, are 
interesting alike in subject and in style; while the Rising of the Nile, and Ve- 
nice, will lose no lustre in a comparison with the loveliest of the landscapes that 
are scattered through the numerous annuals around us. A little moon-light 
view of Boxall’s terminates a series of embellishments, that equals, to say the least 
of it, any single collection that we have yet seen annualized. We now come to 
the literature, respecting which we quote the editor, who tells us that he “ has 
endeavoured to fill the present volume with a larger proportion of articles of 
permanent interest and value than heretofore; so as to avoid, as far as possible, 
a very general complaint against the annual works—that they are merely butter- 
flies of a season, and lose their attraction when that season is past.” We con- 
cur with him, and with the manner in which he has carried his design into effect, 
The character of the Amulet’s prose and poetry will not be lessened by any- 
thing that appears in this volume. Jt comprises several sterling articles, as well 
as some of a lighter and livelier description. Of this class we may point to Miss 
Mitford’s amusing Day of Distress, and to the Chapter on Flowers, by the 
author of ‘‘ Atherton.” Mrs. Hall’s tale of the Mosspits is beautifully written ; 
the story well told, the characters admirably sketched, and the moral perfect. 
The Betrothed, brief as it is, is a convincing evidence that L. E. L.’s pen is not 
limited to verse, but that it can pour out its treasures in prose with undiminished 
grace. Dr. Walsh’s Visit to Niccea is interesting to the last letter; several others 
deserve almost an equal amount of praise. Mrs. Hemans, Miss Jewsbury, Mrs. 
Norton, Barry Cornwall, Mr. Willmott, and others of a list rather rich than 
numerous, have contributed poems, of various degrees of merit; some of them, 
for our own sake as well as for the reader’s, we should extract, but thafethere are 
nearly a dozen of the Amulet’s rivals already demanding our attention, and 
pleading with all the charm of beauty to be heard. Upon the whole, the Amulet 
unquestionably deserves the place we have here given it—at the head of the 
list. 

The Friendship’s Offering opens like the Amulet, with a portrait from Law- 
rence; it is less successful, though a pleasant and elegant composition. The 
Fairy of the Lake, by Richter and E. Finden, is not fanciful, but fantastic. 
Milton asleep is prettily engraved, but it wants feeling. The Embarkation is 
one of the loveliest in the volume. Stothard’s Dismal Tale -has its pretensions 
to character, though wanting force ; and Wood’s Myrrhina and Myrto, though 
the ladies are a little of the tallest, has as much beauty and poetry as any of its 
companions. The other plates are little behind these either in interest of sub- 
ject or in execution; but we pass to the literary department, where we meet 
Miss Mitford telling a story of an Incendiary, and describing in her own way 
her consternation at the machine-breaking in Berkshire. The Substitute, and 
particularly The Church-yard Watch, are in Mr. Banim’s intense way and not 
entirely to our taste. Mrs. Norton’s Orphan is a touching tale of humble 
life. Mr. St. John’s Athenian tale of the Golden Basket Bearer is unquestion- 
ably one of the most beautiful in the volume, which contains, besides several 
other excellent prose contributions, its full share of good poetry. The Editor’s 
Dream of Fairyland is certainly in far too many “‘ fyttes ;’’ but it has its touches 
of grace and fancy that redeem it. The Poet’s Dream introduces a portion of 
Mr. Bulwer’s fine poem of “ Milton,” a distinction which it well deserves, 
Barry Cornwall’s contributions are distinguished, in several instances, by ex- 
ceeding sweetness and beauty ; and Montgomery (James, of course) adds a few 
things to the poetical treasures of the Offering. We regret that we cannot de- 
scribe, or even enumerate, all the pieces that we have been pleased with. There 
is a great variety, ‘‘ bearing many names ;” and thus, to sum up our brief notice, 
we are of opinion, that whether in prose, poetry, or pictures, the Editor has 
reason to be satisfied with the Offering for 1832. 

We last month introduced the annuals for 1832, by paying proper tribute 
to the embellishments of the Winter’s Wreath. We have now to glance at its 
literature. The German Jew, by Mr. Howitt, is a potent sketch. The Jew had 
barely escaped being buried alive—his family and friends fled from him, believing 
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his body, according to their national superstitions, to be possessed by the devil. 
He is driven to despair, and to crime, and finally joins a band of robbers, when 
the desperation and torture of his feelings. prompt him to deeds of more than 
mortal prowess, and a death of horror. “‘ An incident at Gibraltar,” told by 
Inglis, is perhaps equally terrific to the imagination. The poetry is of the usual 
ayerage, and by the usual contributors, who have admitted to their coterie, we ob- 
serve, a second Archdeacon Butler, of Shrewsbury, who is complimenting Mrs, He- 
mans like a youthof twenty ; while the ‘‘ Venerable” Wrangham, with still younger 
feelings, turns Bayly’s song, ‘‘ O ’tis the melody,” after his fashion, into Latin 
lyrics, and a sonnet of old Sir Egerton Brydges, into iambics. The same 
“Venerable” tries his hand at an English translation from Leopardi; but really 
if he attempts English again, he must tag his rhymes a little better. Brow might 
have jingled very well with bow-wow, but will not couple with woe ; nor will gaze 
with frace, nor cause with close, &c. Mrs. Hemans’ Song of the Syren entitles 
her to all the compliments of the archdeacon we have alluded to. Mrs. Shelley 
has a spirited mythological drama, called Proserpine; and some of Mr. Chorley’s 
contributions deserve the space they occupy—but they are somewhat numerous. 
We could find a stanza or two by other contributors, which we should be 
tempted to quote, but that space forbids it. 

The Forget-Me-Not, parent of annualism, comes forth with renewed youth, 
externally at least, as if it saw no reason why it should not be as young as its 
children. Its binding is now as crimson as the brightest of its compeers; but we 
fear there is no decided improvement in its internal features, We do not vastly 
admire the Triumph of Mordecai, with which it opens, though we should pro- 
bably hold it to be magnificent if Martin had never done any thing else. If we 
are not in raptures with this, still less can we be expected to be so with a weak 
un-Lord-Byronish sort of Don Juan, clasping a worse Haidee, that succeeds it. 
Richter’s Uncle Toby is good in every thing but character; but we can take 
no exception to Purser’s view of Toka, by Carter; and as little to Kidd’s Stage- 
struck Hero, by Engleheart, which are excellent. Wood’s Thunder-storm. is 
treated in his usual felicitous way. Mayence, by Prout, also ranks among the 
beauties. The Disappointment is very properly named, so far as we are con< 
cerned; and a note or two more praise only can be awarded to La Pensée— 
which, or something very like it, we have seen before.—We will take the poetry 
first; which begins finely with some illustrative stanzas to the Triumph of Morde- 
cai; and others quite as good, but in another strain, to the Don Juan. Delta’s 
Harebell will pass among the other flowers. L. E. L., Haynes Bayly, and the 
Ettrick Shepherd, wind up the poetical charm. And now for the prose. The 
White Lynx of the Long Knives is sufficiently Indian, characteristic, and 
amusing. Every line in the features of Old Master Green, renders the name of 
Miss Mitford a superfluous heading to the sketch. The Beauty lessoned into 
Love is long, but its excellence renders its length a virtue. The Ordeal of Toka 
is one of the interesting points of the volume, and we also like very much Mr, 
‘ Inglis’s Serjeant Hawkins. Mrs. Hofland has given a sweet little sketch, accom- 
panying the Disappointment, and is followed by others of whom we have not 
space to make the particular mention they deserve. 

The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, Edited by Mrs. S.C. Hall.—There are books 
that delight us so much that we scorn to consider whether they are cheap or 
dear. Yet cheapness és a virtue in a book, and we may as well at once therefore 
say, that among many other things that we admire in this “‘ tender Juvenile,” 
we particularly admire its price. So much could not have been expected—we 
do not mean from Mrs, Hall—but for the money, if we had not remembered her 
last year’s production. The present is every way equal to it—perhaps superior. 
The first plate, The Provence Rose, well deserves its name; it is a very pretty 
engraving from a sweet little picture, by Miss Fanny Corbeaux—a young artist 
whom we hope to have many similar opportunities of praising. The other 
plates are worthy, or almost worthy of this; among them must be mentioned, 
by way of contrast, The Dead Robin and the Young Sportsman, for their parti- 

juvenile attractions. But there are other charms of embellishments. in 
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some excellent wood-cuts, illustrating a paper by the editor, called “Anecdotes 
of Birds” —an article that will not only amuse and edify the young, but will have 
an equal mterest for older readers. We have already regretted our limited 
space, but we regret it still more now, as it prevents us from quoting haifa 
dozen of these captivating ‘‘anecdotes.” Mrs. Hall has also an amusing little 
paper, The “‘ Not” Family. Every boyish reader of the “‘Juvenile”’ willbe 
obliged to Miss Isabel Hill for her Boyish Threats, which will be relished, both 
for their liveliness and their moral ; and every girlish one, to L. E. L. for her very 
pleasant account of Mabel Dacre’s First Lessons. We have also an interesting 
American tale, Frank Finlay ; and a short and pretty sketch by Miss Jewsbury, 
The poetry, principally by L. E. L., Barry Cornwall, and Allan Cunningham, 
is quite worthy of the prose, the prose of the embellishments, and all of the 
editor, and her (we hope) numberless readers and admirers. 

The Humourist, a Companion to the Christmas Fireside, by W. H. Harrison:-- 
We think it a bad, or at least a bold plan for any one to attempt an annual, 
alone and unaided. We have few giants in these days; and it really would 
require something like a gigantic humour to supply eighty ‘‘ ideas” for eighty 
engravings, together with a like number of articles, prose and verse, to illustrate 
them—particularly if the author were to furnish as Mr. Harrison does, some of 
his superfluous thoughts to other annuals. We hardly know the writer who 
could do this well, and at all events we cannot say ecce homo of Mr. Harrisom 
Yet his volume is this year, as it was last, decidedly clever; and contains so 
much evidence of capability that we regret to see the writer throwing away his 
strength, and doing nothing, with what, if well employed, would acquire hima 
better species of reputation than any thing in these annuals are likely to obtain 
for him. The cuts are almost all failures as far as fun is concerned; there are 
a few, such as “ Tant Mieux,”’ a Regiment of the Line, &c. that may be endured, 
but there is nothing of the illustrative kind in the volume that will ever set any 
table on a roar. Mr. Harrison’s papers, prose and verse, are as we have said 
exceedingly clever—the prose in general the best. The opening chaunt, about 
Christmas and its departed genius, is a fair sample of the point and pleasantry 
of the volume. 

- The Comic Offering, or Ladies’ Melange of Musical Mirth, Edited by Miss L. 
H. Sheridan.— Mirth does not appear to have been so busy among the annuals 
this year as last, so that Miss Sheridan has fewer rivals to contend with. ‘This 
she must almost regard as a misfortune, for she is infinitely better able to meet 
them than upon her first appearance in an editorial character. Perhaps this is 
partly attributable to her declining the single combat upon which she formerly 
ventured, and to her calling in the aid of certain very potent assistants. At all 
events her volume is a good one ; it has a few weak points we will acknowledge, 
but it has more than a few brilliant ones. We shall mention some of them— 
dipping, hap-hazard, among the comicalities that crowd her pages. Let any 

look at Scraping an Acquaintance, Dr. Spurtzheim, Pouring over a Book, 
Sketch of Irish Character, A Bird in the hand, Slight Acquaintance, An old 
Cat, Full Blow, A bit of Scandal, Family-jars, and others, and say whether 
he will not quite concur with us that the “‘thoughts” are as happy as the style 
in which they are executed. In this last particular Miss Sheridan has been 
particularly fortunate ; and as most decided instances of success, we shall refer 
to the first and last items of the volume ;—the Frontispiece, Writers and Readers, 
executed by Smith from a design by Meadows, more fanciful and facetious than 
any thing we have seen for a long time; and’ the concluding cut, Short and 
Sweet—by the same artists we presume, for it is in the same, or a still more 
successful spirit. If we are to speak our mind we would rather have this wood- 
cut alone, than one half of the illustrations of the annuals. It remains for us to 
say only a few words upon the literary pretensions of the Comic Offering, not 
because they do not deserve many, but because the cuts happened to’attract us 
first. Miss Sheridan has herself contributed, very successfully, to the volume; 
indeed so largely that we despair of particularizing half that she has amused us 
in. We may be permitted to say simply, that of the two we have been more 
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delighted with her prose than her verse. Of her contributors we prefer the con-. 


tribution of Miss Mitford and Haynes Bayly to the others—with the exception 
of two pieces, one verse, the other prose, by Miss Isabel Hill—full of pith, 
pans, pleasantry, (there is no end to alliteration when one does begin) playful- 
ness and point. We now commit the Comic Offering to the favourable aceept- 
ance which it cannot fail to meet with. 

The Literary Souvenir, Edited by A. A. Watts, Esq.—Of the embellishments 
of the Souvenir for 1832, we have spoken in another page; in this place we 
shall comment upon its literature only. It opens with a prose sketch of consi- 
derable interest, The Signal, by the author of ‘‘The Romance of French His- 
tory.” A Scotch Jubilee, just amusing and no more, follows; an Egyptian 
tale, called The Bride of the Nile, beautifully written in parts, and pleasing 
throughout—The Highlands of Ouaquahenegow, the story rather, and the name 
considerably, too long for an annual—and a beautiful sketch by Mr. Macfarlane, 
Benedetto Mangone, or the Brigand of Choli—form the most striking features of 
the prose department. Of the poetry of which there are numerous specimens, 
many of them not remarkable for their merit, we shall particularize only oue or 


two contributions by Mrs. A. Watts, which we like particularly; and the prin-. 


cipal poetic feature of the volume, The Converzatione, by the Editor himself. 
Mr. Watts has in these fifty pages of satire burst out into a fit of fine phrenzy, 
that, in an annual, is most unlooked for and alarming. He travels round the 
circle of literature—makes the grand tour of letters—and attacks right and left 
whatever happens to fall in his way. Of course he has some personal feelings 
to gratify—but with these the readers of the ‘‘ Souvenir” can have very little to 
do; and we cannot help thinking therefore that he should have reserved his 
anger for a newspaper, to the “‘ poets’s corner’’ of which it would have beena 
valuable acquisition. We certainly agree with some of the hits—but in his fary 
he has wounded persons who, if we had time and space, we should be chivalrous 
enough to stand up in the defence of. Luckily, however, the parties are very 
well able to protect themselves, and to them and to their revenge we leave Mr. 
Watts. There will evidently be an annual war. 

The New Year’s Gift and Juvenile Souvenir, Edited by Mrs. A. Watts.—This 
is a very pretty little volume, containing a set of embellishments of a superior 
order, and an appropriate collection of lessons and amusements for the young. 
Little Red Riding Hood forms a tempting frontispiece ; it is sweetly engraved by 
Engleheart, after no less a master than Lawrence himself. The Sleeping Child, 
The Orphans, The Grandfather's Nap, The Roman Family, The Sailor’s Widow, 
and Antwerp, form as pleasing a set of little gems as we could wish to see. 
With the literary part of the volume Mrs. Watts appears to have taken great 
pains. We have not space to point out where it particularly excels, but it com- 
prises contributions from several able writers, and will we are sure be welcomed 
by a very numerous class of young and anxious admirers. 

Ackermann’s Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, for 1832.—This is the last of the juve. 
niles that we have to notice—but we will not call it the least, for ‘‘ compari- 
sons, kc.” It contains many attractions, less, however, in point of embellish- 
ment, than in its literature. The commencement is auspicious—a Lion by the 
Landseers, Edwin and thomas. It isa beautiful and touching design, admirably 
engraved. The vignette is nnworthy of it, and the Boudoir still more so. 
Returning from Market, and The Ballad, may be classed among the most at- 
tractive of the illustrations—but no doubt every little lover of art will have his 
own favourite. Of the literature we can speak very favourably: the list is a 
very rich one, as will be seen when we enumerate the names of Mrs. Hefland, 
Miss Mitford, Mrs. Howitt, Miss Isabel Hill, Miss Jewsbury, Mr. Hood and 
Mr. Harrison. 

The Continental Annual, uniform with the Landscape Annual.—The proprietors 
of this new and splendid work are influenced by a motive which will ensure, 
we should think, universal patronage to their undertaking. They are desirous 
of ministering to the prevailing appetite for beauty ‘‘ at a much less expence 
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than its gratification has hitherto cost.” If this be not an inducement to 
purchase, we confess we shall despair of any eloquence of our own being able 
to carry persuasion with it. Yet eloquent we might well be upon this exquisite 
set of gems—a collection which will rival any thing of the kind that may be 
produced, whether under the head of ‘‘ Landscape,” ‘‘ Picturesque,” or other 
appellation. The whole of these thirteen engravings are from drawings by 
Prout, who, if we are to allow him his full share in the merit of this set of 
designs, never did any thing lovelier. We wish our space would permit us to 
do justice to them separately: we could devote a page to pointing out the 
beauties of such plates as the Church of St. Pierre, by Carter; Rouen Cathedral, 
by Wallis; the City and Bridge of Prague, Le Keux; the Porte Nigra, 
Roberts ; the exquisite title page, by Fisher; and others, the finish and feeling 
of which will recommend them to every lover of engravings. Mr. W, Kennedy 
is announced as the editor of this beautiful addition to the Annuals. 
Illustrations of the Literary Souvenir.—If not equal to any previous set, these 
illustrations are by no means destitute of beauty. In the. frontispiece, Allegra, 
Ensom has given a complete fac-simile effect to the drawing of Chalon. It isa 
charming piece of affectation. The Supper by the Fountain, Engleheart, is not 
equal to the Stothard of last year; nor is the Marchioness of Salisbury, Ensom, 
comparable to one or two of the Lawrences to be found in the present year’s 
Annuals. Overwesel on the Rhine, Roberts and Goodall, is among the most 
attractive of the set; though even this is surpassed by the Tower of London, 
which Turner has robed with poetry. Northcote’s Lady Jane Grey we do not 
altogether admire; and the Tarantella should have been excluded. Vespers 
presents a sweet bit of moonlight effect, by Boxall; and the Deveria Family 
forms a fascinating group. Two subjects, by Johannot, are also skilfully 


treated. 
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WORKS IN THE PREss. 
- By James Boyle, Surgeon, R.N.: The 
Fevers and other Diseases prevalent on 
the Western Coast of Africa, together 
with the Medical Topography of that 
Coast. 

By Capt. P. Leslie Fenwick: A His- 
tory of Ceylon under the Government 
of Lieut.-General Sir Edw, Barnes. 

By the same Author: Notes of a Voy. 
ase Hoss Ceylon to England. 

~ Wild Sports of the West. 

Cavendish, or the Patrician at Sea. A 
Novel. 

By the Author of Sydenham: Alice 
Paulet, a Sequel to Sydenham. 

. By James Hope, M.D.: A Treatise 
on the Diseases of the Heart and Great 
Vessels. 

By the Rev. Arthur Johnson: A 
Manual of the History of Philosophy 
from the German of ‘Teneman, and A 
New Argument for the Truth of the 
Christian Religion, by the same Author. 

By the Rev. Mr. Stebbing: A New 
Edition of the Lives of the Italian 


Poets, wey A several additional 
Lives, including that of Ugo Foscolo, 


with Extracts from his Private Letters, 
&e. 


The Jew. A Novel. 

The False Step. A Novel. In3 vols. 

By the Author of Gertrude: The 
Affianced One. A Novel. In 3 vols. 

Cameron. A Novel. In 3 vols. 

A Translation of the Memoirs of the 
Duchess of Arbantes will contain curi- 
ous particulars respecting her husband 
General Junot, &c. 

By Mr. Taylor: Useful Geometry 
aren | exemplified in a Series of 

iagrams, with Notes and a Vocabu- 
lary, explaining in familiar words, the 
technical meaning of upwards of six 
hundred scientific terms. 

Time’s Telescope for 1832. 

The Shakspearian Dictionary; a4 
complete Collection of the Expressions 
of Shakspeare, in Prose and Verse. 

By the Rev. H. C. O’Donnoghue: 
Sketches of the Principal Events con- 
nected with the History of Modern 
Europe. 

Selections from Southey’s Poems, 
in one volume. 

From the German of A. H. L. Hee- 
ren: Reflections on the Politics, Inter- 
course, and Commerce of the Principal 
Nations of Antiquity. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
Works on Cholera, 
" Rechérches Historiques et Critiques 


gur la Nature, les Causes, et le Traite- 


ment du Cholera Morbus. Par F. E. 
Foderé, D.M. Paris. 

Mémoire sur un nouveau Traitement 
du Cholera Morbus. Par H. F. Rangue. 
Paris. 

Instructions sur les Moyens propres 
a se preserver du Cholera Morbus. Par 
Constant Saucerotte. Paris. 

Observations on Cholera as it appeared 
at Port Glasgow during the Months of 
July and August, 1831. By John Mar- 
shall, M.D. 

Neale’s Researches on the Cholera. 
Svo. 8s. 6d. 

The History of the Contagious Cho- 
lera, with Facts explanatory of its Ori- 
gin and Laws, and of a Rational Method 
of Cure. By James Kennedy. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Cholera, its Nature, Cause, Treat- 
ment, and Prevention Explained. By 
Charles Searle, Esq. 

A Systematic and Practical Descrip- 
tion of the Spasmodia Cholera, By 
Alex. Smith, M.D. 

On the Nature Symptons and Treat- 
ment of Cholera. By Medicus. 

Cholera Morbus, By James Rymer. 

Advice to the Public for the Preven- 
tion and Cure of the Asiatic Cholera. 
From the German of Dr. J. R. Lichten- 
stardt. 

Observations sur la Nature et le 
Traitement du Cholera Morbus d’Eu- 
rope et d’Asie. Par J. T. Millenger, 
D M. Paris. 

CLASSICAL. 


Third Greek Delectus, or Analecta 
Greca Majora. Prose and Verse. In 
1 large vol. 8vo. Containing the sub- 
stance of Dalzel’s 3 vols. with English 
Notes, &c. By the Rev. F. Valpy. 
I4s. 6d. 

Four Dialogues of Plato, with Eng- 
lish Notes, &c. Edited by G. Burges. 
Valpy’s School and College Classics. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Plutarch’s Lives, illustrated with En- 
oes: Vol. I. 4s. 6d. being No. 23, 
of Valpy’s Classical Library. 

Livy, First Five Books, with Eng- 
lish Notes. Edited by Dr. Hickie tor 
a School and College Classics. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Passengers, comprising a Dia- 
logue between three Gentlemen on a 
Tour in North Wales. By the Rev. 
John Parker. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Frost's Geography and Astronomy. 
12mo. 8s. 

Memoirs of Miss Elizabeth Spreckley. 
18mo. 2s. 

Cleghorn’s System of Agriculture, 
extracted from the Encyclopedia Bri- 
a ps 4to. 9s. ‘ 

tures on Population, Marriage, 
&e, By Dr. Rak 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical 
oS eat of London, for 1830-1831. 8vo. 
s. 6d. 

Description of the Contents, Objects, 
and Uses of the Public Records. 8vo. 5s, 

Raikes on Education. 12mo. 5s, 

Selections from the Edinburgh Re- 
view ; comprising the best Articles in 
that Journal, from its commencement 
to the present time; with a Preliminary 
Dissertation, and Explanatory Notes. 
Edited by Maurice Cross, Secretary of 
the Belfast Historic Society. 4 vols. 

Insect Miscellanies. 18mo. 4s: 6d. 

The History of Little Jack: adapted 
for Teaching and Learning the German 
Language, by means of a Verbal 'Trans- 
lation, on the Principles of the Hamil- 
tonian System, and an Elementary 
Grammar. By Philip Orkney Skene. 
12mo. 5s. 

Memoir of the late War. By the 
Earl of Munster, Captain Cook, &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

The Traditions of Lancashire: Se- 
cond Series. In 2 vols. 8vo. By J. 
Roby. 

Ivimey’s Memoir of W. Fox, = % 

Memoirs of the Empress Josephine. 
By J. 8S. Memes. 18mo. 3s.6d. 

The Columbia River, comprising 
Scenes and Adventures during a Resi- 
dence of Six Years on the Western side 
of the Rokey Mountains. By Ross 
Cox, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Campaigns and Cruises in Venezuela 
and New Grenada, and in the Pacific 
Ocean, from 1817 to 1830. In 3 vols. 
12mo. 21s. 

Remarks on the Choice of Horses, 
their Management, and on the Condi- 
tion of Hunters. By Nimrod. 8yo. 12s. 

Description of the Preparations in the 
Museum of St. Bartholomew. 4to. 10s. 

Brown’s Illustrations of American 
Ornithology. Part I. folio, 12s. co- 
loured 21s. 

Browne’s Sketches and Anecdotes of 
Quadrupeds. 12mo. 10s. 

Balaam. By the Author of Modern 
Fanaticism Unveiled. 12mo. 5s. 

RELIGION AND MORALS, 

History of the Roman Hierarchies. 
By J. Abbott. 8vo. 9s. 

Wardlaw’s Essays on Assurance. 
12mo. 5s. 
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Discourses adapted to the Pulpit from 
the Tracts and tises of Eminent 
Divines. By the Rev. E. A. Bray. 

Andrew Fuller’s Works. Vol. I. 8vo. 
14s, 

Divines of the Church of England. 
No. XVIII. 7s. 6d. commencing Bi- 

Hall’s Contemplations. 
he Sacred History of the World, 
from the Creation to the Deluge, at- 
tempted to be philosophically considered, 
in a Series of Letters to a Son. By 
Sharon Turner. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Key, which opens the Secret 
Cabinet of the Vatican, and discovers 
various Frauds and Forgeries that have 
been foisted into the New Testament, 
and upon which the Rock of Rome has 
been supported for nearly Fifteen Hun- 
dred Fouts. By Zachariah Jackson. 
&vo. Part I. 6s. 

The Amathyst, or Christian Annual 
for 1832. Edited by R. Huie, M.D. 
and R. K. Greville. 

MEDICAL. 

Observations and Experiments on a 
New Mode of Treating Fractures of the 
Leg and Fore-Arm; especially Com- 
pound Fractures. By William Beau- 
mont. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Elements of Chemistry Fami- 
liarly — and Practically Illus- 
strated. Part the First, with 100 cuts. 
12mo. 6s. 

Otto’s Compendium of Anatomy. By 
South. 68vo. 14s. 

Snell’s Guide to Operators on the 
Teeth. 8vo. 8s. 

Lugol on Scrofula. 8vo. 8s. 
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Maingault’s Illustrations of the dif. 


ferent Amputations performed on the 
Human Body, represented by Plates 
designed after Nature; with Alterations 
and Practical Observations. By Wil- 
liam Sands Cox. Folio 15s. 

A Synopsis of the Bones, Ligaments, 
Muscles, Blood-Vessels, and Nerves, of 
the Human Body. By William Sands 
Cox, Surgeon to the Dispensary in Bir. 
mingham. 12mo. 9s. 

Elements of Surgery. By Robert 
Liston, Part II. 9s. 8vo. 

Bichat’s General Anatomy. 2 vols, 
8vo. 28s. 

NOVELS AND TALEs. 

The Bravo, a Venetian Story. By 
Cooper, Author of the Spy. 3 vols. 
£1 11s. 6d. 

The Sister’s Budget, a Collection of 
Original Tales in Prose and Verse. By 
the Authors of the Odd Volume. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 21s. 

Italy’s Romantic Annals. By Charles 
Macfarlane, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
£1 Ils, 6d. 

Glen Mowbray, a Tale. In 3 vols. 
8vo. 28s. 

POETRY. 

Irish Minstrelsey, or the Bardic Re. 
mains of Ireland, with English Poetical 
Translations. Collected ee edited, with 
Illustrations, by James Hardman, 
2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 

Epistles to a Friend in Power, and 
other Poems. By Chandos Leigh, Esq. 
12mo. 

The Poetical Works of C. B. Ash, of 
Abdaston. 2 vols. 8vo. 2ls, 





BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


JAMES MONROE, ESQ, 

John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, 
two of three Presidents of the United 
Sta deceased ; both died on the 4th 
of July, 1826, the 50th anniversary of 
American independence ;* and it cer- 
tainly must be regarded as a still more 
remarkable coincidence, that a third 
should have died on the same day, of 
the same month, in the present year. 

James Monroe was descended from a 
repectable Scotch family. His ancestor, 
who went to the new world in 1652, held 
the rank of Captain in the army under 
King Charles I. His father was Spencer 
Monroe, a farmer, in Monroe’s Creek, 
Westmoreland county, Virginia; his 





* For Memoirs of these gentlemen, vide 
Montuty MaGazine, Vol. Il. p. 334. 


mother, a sister of Judge Jones, of Vir- 
nia. 

The subject of this notice was born on 
his father’s estate in the year 1758. His 
family were not in affluent circum. 
stances; but he received a good educa« 
tion at the college of Williamsburgh, in 
his native province, under the patrons? 
of Mr. Jefferson, who had entertained a 
strong re for him from his birth. 

Mr.. Monroe was chosen one of the 
earliest members of Congress ; but he 
soon resigned his seat to enter into the 
army, then fighting for the independence 
of his country. He accompanied Gene- 
ral Washington in his retreat through 
New Jersey, and joined in the attack on 
the Hessians at ‘Tremton. He was at 
that period a Lieutenant in the company 
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of Captain Washington: and, on the fall 
ef his superior, he was upon to 
assume the command. He was wounded 
in the engagement, while charging two 
pieces of the enemy’s artillery. After- 
wards, he was attached to the staff of 
General Lord Stirling, with the rank of 
Major; and he fought by the side. of 
ette when that officer was wounded 
at the battle of Brandywine. He was 
subsequently promoted to the rank of 
Colonel; but, before his regiment was 
completed, the war had ceased. 

Peace having thus terminated his mili- 
tary career, he returned to his original 

rofession at the bar; but he was almost 
immediately again delegated to Con- 
gress ; and his election to that body was 
annually repeated, nearly without an 
interval, during ten years. In 1785, 
while Congress was sitting at New York, 
he formed a matrimonial connection with 
a young lady, the graces of whose person 
and conversation were, years afterwards, 
the theme of admiration of both Paris 
and London. 

In 1794, Mr. Monroe was appointed 
ambassador of the United States to the 
French Republic; and, on the 15th of 
August, he was introduced, in that cha- 
racter, to the National Convention. He 
arrived in France during a season of 
great difficulty and delicacy; and, after 
two yeas’ residence in Paris, he was ac- 
cused, by the Washington administra- 
tion, of being too complaisant to the 
overbearing temper of the French Di- 
rectory, and he was recalled under strong 
marks of censure. Mr. Monroe reache 
America in 1797, and demanded from 
the secretary of state a declaration in 
writing of the motives which induced 
his recal. Great political clamour at 
this time prevailed. Washington had 
placed himself at the head of the federal 
or tory party ; Monroe«wvas an inflexi- 
ble republican ; and he determined to 
avail himself of the opportunity to ex- 
pose the conduct of his opponents, and to 
endeavour to turn the tide of popularity 
from a set of men, and a system of opi- 
nions, which he and his friends believed 
to be dangerous to the republican iusti- 
tutions of their country. He accord. 
mely published a statement of his own 
conduct, with that of the government, 
and the whole of his correspondence 
ones his embassy. His we ta ap- 
peared to give general satisfaction, espe- 
cially in his own province ; to the govern- 
ment of which he was, in 1803, elected 
by a very dye majority. 

About the time that his term of ser- 
vice, as Governor of Virginia expired, 


the dispute race Spain ae 
navigation o ississippi to 
pital the minds of the Americans; and 

- Monroe was, in consequence, ap- 
pointed to join Mr. Livingston, in Paris, 
to negotiate, with France and Spain, the 
cession of Louisiana to the United 
States ; a mission which was most suc- 
cessfully terminated. 

Mr.. Monroe was afterwards sent to 
London, to endeavour, in concert with 
Mr. Pinckney, to settle the differences 
between the court of St. James’s and the 
United States. After some time em- 
ployed in negotiation, he concluded 
a provisional treaty, which, however, 
proved little advantageous on either 
side. 

In 1811, Mr. Monroe was appointed 
secretary of state; and, in 1814, after 
the capture of Washington by the Eng- 
lish, he was eguuignel commander-in- 
chief of the American army. After- 
wards he held the war department till 
the return of peace. 

At that period, he resumed the de- 

artment of foreign affairs, which he 

lled till the 3d of March, 1817, when 
he was elected President of the United 
States, in the room of Mr. Maddison. 
Shortly afterwards he undertook an ex- 
tensive journey, to inspect the mountain 
districts of America, and proceeded to 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, &c. 
On the 3d of December, in the same 
year (1817), he presented to Congress a 
statement of the internal and external 
situation of the country, which at no 
time had ever been found more satisfac- 
tory. He concluded this official exposé 
by congratulating the nation on its hav- 
ing reached the fiftieth year of its poli- 
tical existence, and having found that 
experience had consecrated a free con- 
stitution, and consolidated a govern- 
ment, whose sole ambition was to form 
the extension of knowledge, to cultivate 
universal peace, and to promote the hap- 
piness of mankind. 

After his retirement from the high 
station of President, Mr. Monroe 
filled the humble office of Justice of the 
Peace in the county of London; was 
associated with Mr. Jefierson and Mr. 
Maddison in the founding of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; and was subse- 
quently chosen a member of the Conves- 
tion for amending the constitution of 
his native state, by which body he was 
elected to preside over their deli- 
berations. 

This was the last office that Mr. 
Monroe held. 
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from the Creation to the Deluge, at- 
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Sharon Turner. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Key, which opens the Secret 
Cabinet of the Vatican, and discovers 
various Frauds and Forgeries that have 
been foisted into the New Testament, 
and upon which the Rock of Rome has 
been supported for nearly Fifteen Hun- 
dred Years. By Zachariah Jackson. 
8vo. Part I. 6s. 
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for 1832. Edited by R. Huie, M.D. 
and R. K. Greville. 

MEDICAL, 

Observations and Experiments on a 
New Mode of Treating Fractures of the 
Leg and Fore-Arm; especially Com- 
pound Fractures. By William Beau- 
mont. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Elements of Chemistry Fami- 
liarly Explained and Practically Illus- 
strated. Part the First, with 100 cuts. 
12mo. 6s. 

Otto’s Compendium of Anatomy. By 
South. 6vo. 14s. 

Snell’s Guide to Operators on the 
Teeth. 8vo. 8s. 

Lugol on Scrofula. 8vo. 8s. 
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Maingault’s Illustrations of the dif. 
ferent Amputations performed on the 
Human Body, represented by Plates 
designed after Nature; with Alterations 
and Practical Observations. By Wil- 
liam Sands Cox. Folio 15s. 

A Synopsis of the Bones, Ligaments, 
Muscles, Blood- Vessels, and Nerves, of 
the Human Body. By William Sands 
Cox, Surgeon to the Dispensary in Bir. 
mingham. 12mo. 9s. 

Elements of Surgery. By Robert 
Liston, Part II. 9s. 8vo. 

Bichat’s General Anatomy. 2 vols, 
8vo. 28s. 

NOVELS AND TALEs. 

The Bravo, a Venetian Story. By 
Cooper, Author of the Spy. 3 vols. 
£1 Lis. 6d. 

The Sister’s Budget, a Collection of 
Original Tales in Prose and Verse. By 
the Authors of the Odd Volume. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 2ls. 

Italy’s Romantic Annals. By Charles 
Macfarlane, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
£1 Ils. 6d. 

Glen Mowbray, a Tale, In 3 vols. 
8vo. 28s. 

POETRY. 

Irish Minstrelsey, or the Bardic Re. 
mains of Ireland, with English Poetical 
Translations. Collected and edited, with 
Illustrations, by James Hardman, 
2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 

Epistles to a Friend in Power, and 
other Poems. By Chandos Leigh, Esq. 
12mo. 

The Poetical Works of C. B. Ash, of 
Abdaston. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


JAMES MONROE, ESQ, 

John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, 
two of three Presidents of the United 
Sta deceased ; both died on the 4th 
of July, 1826, the 50th anniversary of 
American independence ;* and it cer- 
tainly must be regarded as a still more 
remarkable coincidence, that a third 
should have died on the same day, of 
the same month, in the present year. 

James Monroe was descended from a 
— Scotch family. His ancestor, 
who went to the new world in 1652, held 
the rank of Captain in the army under 
King Charles I. His father was Spencer 
Monroe, a farmer, in Monroe’s Creek, 
Westmoreland county, Virginia; his 








* For Memoirs of these gentlemen, vide 
Montuty MaGazine, Vol. If. p. 334. 


mother, a sister of Judge Jones, of Vir- 
nia. 

The subject of this notice was born on 
his father’s estate in the year 1758. His 
family were not in affluent circum- 
stances ; but he received a good educa- 
tion at the college of Williamsburgh, in 
his native province, under the patronage 
of Mr. Jefferson, who had entertained a 
strong re for him from his birth. 

Mr.. Monroe was chosen one of the 
earliest members of Congress ; but he 
soon resigned his seat to enter into the 
army, then fighting for the independence 
of his country. He accompanied Gene- 
ral Washington in his retreat through 
New Jersey, and joined in the attack on 
the Hessians at Tremton. He was at 
that period a Lieutenant in the company 
































1831-] 
of Captain Washington: and, on the fall 


of his su r, he was upon to 
assume the command. He was wounded 
in the engagement, while charging two 
pieces of the enemy’s artillery. fter- 
wards, he was attached to the staff of 
General Lord Stirling, with the rank of 
Major; and he fought by the side. of 
yette when that officer was wounded 
at the battle of Brandywine. He was 
subsequently promoted to the rank of 
Colonel; but, before his regiment was 
completed, the war had ceased. 

Peace having thus terminated his mili- 
tary career, he returned to his original 

rofession at the bar; but he was almost 
immediately again delegated to Con- 
gress ; and his election to that body was 
annually repeated, nearly without an 
interval, during ten years. In 1785, 
while Congress was sitting at New York, 
he formed a matrimonial connection with 
a young lady, the graces of whose person 
and conversation were, years afterwards, 
the theme of admiration of both Paris 
and London. 

In 1794, Mr. Monroe was appointed 
ambassador of the United States to the 
French Republic; and, on the 15th of 
August, he was introduced, in that cha- 
racter, to the National Convention. He 
arrived in France during a season of 
great difficulty and delicacy; and, after 
two yea.s’ residence in Paris, he was ac- 
cused, by the Washington administra- 
tion, of being too complaisant to the 
overbearing temper of the French Di- 
rectory, and he was recalled under strong 
marks of censure. Mr. Monroe reache 
America in 1797, and demanded from 
the secretary of state a declaration in 
writing of the motives which induced 
his recal. Great political clamour at 
this time prevailed. Washington had 
placed himself at the head of the federal 
or tory party ; Monroe ewas an inflexi- 
ble republican ; and he determined to 
avail himself of the opportunity to ex- 
pose the conduct of his opponents, and to 
endeavour to turn the tide of popularity 
from a set of men, and a system of opi- 
nions, which he and his friends believed 
to be dangerous to the republican iusti- 
tutions of their country. He accord- 
ingly published a statement of his own 
conduct, with that of the government, 
and the whole of his correspondence 
during his embassy. His defence ap- 
peared to give general satisfaction, espe- 
cially in his own province; to the govern- 
ment of which he was, in 1803, elected 
Y 4 very great majority. 

About the time that his term of ser- 
vice, as Governor of Virginia expired, 
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the dispute with Speip concerning the 
navigation of the Mississippi began to 
pital the minds of the Americans; and 

. Monroe was, in consequence, ap- 
pointed to join Mr. Livingston, in Paris, 
to negotiate, with France and Spain, the 
cession of Louisiana to the United 
States ; a mission which was most suc- 
cessfully terminated. 

Mr.. Monroe was afterwards sent to 
London, to endeavour, in concert with 
Mr. Pinckney, to settle the differences 
between the court of St. James’s and the 
United States. After some time em- 
ployed in negotiation, he concluded 
a provisional treaty, which, however, 
proved little advantageous on either 
side. 

In 1811, Mr. Monroe was appointed 
secretary of state; and, in 1814, after 
the capture of Washington by the Eng- 
lish, he was ejanlanek commander-in- 
chief of the American army. After- 
wards he held the war department till 
the return of peace. 

At that period, he resumed the de- 
nartment of foreign affairs, which he 

lied till the 3d of March, 1817, when 

he was elected President of the United 
States, in the room of Mr. Maddison. 
Shortly afterwards he undertook an ex- 
tensive journey, to inspect the mountain 
districts of America, and proceeded to 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, &e. 
On the 3d of December, in the same 
year (1817), he presented to Congress a 
statement of the internal and external 
situation of the country, which at no 
time had ever been found more satisfac- 
tory. He concluded this official exposé 
by congratulating the nation on its hav- 
ing reached the fiftieth year of its poli- 
tical existence, and having found that 
experience had consecrated a free con- 
stitution, and consolidated a govern- 
ment, whose sole ambition was to form 
the extension of knowledge, to cultivate 
universal peace, and to promote the hap- 
piness of mankind. 

After his retirement from the high 
station of President, Mr. Monroe 
filled the humble office of Justice of the 
Peace in the county of London; was 
associated with Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Maddison in the founding of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; and was subse- 
quently chosen a member of the Conves- 
tion for amending the constitution of 
his native state, by which body he was 
elected to preside over their deli- 
berations. 

This was the last office that Mx. 
Monroe held. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES, 
Announced from September 22d, to October 21st, 1831, in the London Gaseiie. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Aves Green, Brewer-street, Pimlico, Middlesex, 

tailor, 

Thomas Jones, late of the Grapes Inn, Lian- 
gollen, Denbighshire, innkeeper. 

Francis Rix, George James Gorham, and Wil- 
liam Inkersole, St. Neot’s, Huntingdonshire, 
bankers—as far as relates to Francis Rix. 

William Smith, Turnham-green, Middlesex, tailor 


draper. 
Richard Alderson, Crawford-street, linen-draper. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Soutter, James, and Wiliiam Reid. Edinburgh, 
builders. 

M‘Glashan, James, Edinburgh, wine-merchant. 

Anderson, John, Stranraer and Glasgow, iron- 
monger. 

Bankier, James, Kilsyth, merchant and carrier. 

Hale, Thomas, and Robert Camming, Edinburgh, 
tailors and clothiers. 

Mill, William, Edinburgh, cabinet-maker. 

Watson, William, Hawkhill of Dundee, manufac- 
turer. 


BANKRUPTCIES. 
[This Month 105.] 


Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


Apeling, S., sen,, silk-manufacturer, Spital- 
square, London. (James, Bucklersbury. 

Burr, R. and C., upholsterers, Bentick-street, 
Manchester-square, London. (Parker, Furni- 
val’s-inn, Holborn. 


Barker, J., Layton, Essex, brewer. (Smith, 
Basinghall-street. 

Brown, H., Liverpool, silkemercer, (Turner, 
Basing-lane, Cheapside. 

‘Barnett, E., Liverpool, victualler. (Toulmin, 


Liverpool, 

Bower, G., Chipping Barnet, Herts, linen-dra- 
per. (Mayhew, Jobnston, and Mayhew, Cary- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Bush, T., London-street, Fenchureh-street, Lon- 
don, H. Fergusson, Euston square, and D. 
M‘Naught Liddell, London-street, late of Cal- 
cutta, merchants. (Oliverson, Denby, and 
Lane, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

Booth, W., Salford, Lancashire, grocer. (Jobn- 
son and Wetherall, Temple ; Booth and Harri- 
son, Manchester. 

Bawden, J., Chard, Somersetshire, merchant and 
scrivener. (Kingdon, jun., Exeter. 

Burstall, S., and F, Burstall, Hull, merchants. 
(Dryden, Hull. 

Crofts, Rey. J. D., of Wells next the Sea, Nor- 
folk, ship-owner. (Garwood, Wells. 

Cattle, C., Whixloy, Yorkshire, cattle-dealer. 
—— and Battye, Colman-street ; Wood and 

ewton, York. 

Casstine, R., of Devereux-court, Strand, Mid- 
dlesex, tailor. (Dobie,16, Buckingham-street, 
Strand. 

Cannon, T., Kdward-street, Portman-square, 
Middlesex, tailor, (Sturmy, St. Saviour’s 
Church yard, Southwark, 

Cox, S., Bath, boarding-house-keeper. (Fisher. 
Castle-street, Holborn. 

Clark, J., Storer-street, Mile-End Old Town, 
Stepney, Middlesex, builder and licensed vic- 
tualler. (Horseley, Berner-street, Commercial- 
road East. 


Crownshaw, T., late of Sheffield, and Masbrough, 
Rotherham, Yorkshire, victualler and jiron- 
master. (Rodgers and Smith, Sheffield. 

Coates, W., St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross, 
woollen-draper. (Cross, Surrey-street. Strand, 

Dawson, J., of the Lownds Arms, Pimlico, vic- 
og (Ellson and Bloxam, Lincoln’s-inn-. 

eld. 

Davenport, T., late of Quorndon, Derbyshire, but 
now of Derby, dealer. (Sol. Jessop, Derby. 
Dean, W., Abbey Mill, Durham, worsted-spinner, 

(Ward and Story, Durham. 

Daws, J.. W. Daws, and M. Daws, Lenton, Not- 
ney, bleachers. (Bradshaw, Notting- 

am. 

Donne, H., Cardiff, Glamorganshire, scrivener 
and accountant. (Williams, Cardiff. 

Dunnell, R., dealer in corn, Jobn-street, Smith- 
field, London. (Combe and Wright, Token. 
house-yard, Lothbury. 

Daw-on, R. V., veterinary surgeon, Chiswell- 
street, Finsbury. (Sidney, Fenchurch-street, 
Elder, J.. Oxford-street, iMddlesex, horse-dealer, 

(Norton, Jewin-street. 

Ely, C., and B. Treacher, of Swansea, Glamor- 
gan, merchants. (T. R. Jones, Swansea, 

Emery, T., Newport, ,Monmouthshire, corn-mer- 
chant. (Cary and Cross, Bristol. 

Forrest, J., Bradford, Yorkshire, innkeeper. 
(Sagar, Kirkstall Brfdge. 

Fox, J., Gravesend, cheesemonger. (Rixon and 
Son, Jewry-street, Aldgate. 

Firth, J., cotton-spinner, Manchester. (Johnson 
and Weatherall, Temple, London. 

Gibson, J., Manchester, commission-agent. (J. 
Hampson, Manchester, 

Hutchison, S., Queen-street, Golden-square, St. 
James’s, Westminster, engraver. (Sylvester 
and Walker, Furnival’s-inu, Holborn. 

Hume, W., Manchester, timber-merchant. (Miller 
and Peel, Liverpool. 

Harper, T., Dudbridge-wharf, Stroud, Glouces- 
tershire. (King and Son, Sergeant’s-inn; 
Chadborn, Newnham. 

Hall, S., Duke-street, West Smithfield, London, 
brazier and tinman. (Hindmarsh and Son, 
Crescent, Jewin-street, Cripplegate. . 

Horner, B., Bilton with Harrogate, Yorkshire, 
joiner and cabinet-maker. (Stubbs, Knares- 
borough. 

Hoskin, R., Holsworthy, Devon, innkeeper. (Per- 
kins, Bristol. 

Hall, W., T.S. Hall, and W. J. Hall, Crosby- 
square and Lower Thames- street, London, 
packers. (Brown and Marten, Mincing-lane. 

Hill. R., Rotherham, Yorkshire, common-brewer,. 
(Frost, Hull, 

Hope, D. and C., silk-manufacturers, Manches- 
ter. (Hadfield and Graves, Manchester. 

Harris, J., painter, Plymouth. (Pridham, Ply- 
mouth. 

Jones, J., New-road, Whitechapel, stationer. 
(Evitt and Co., Haydon-square. 

Jackson, R. P., sailmaker, Liverpool. (Clare, 
Liverpool ; Tayler and Roscoe, Temple, Lon- 
don. 

Johnson, T., and J.J.J., carpenters, Lant-street, 
Southwark. (Cruckshank, King’s Arms yard, 
Colman-street. 

Kebby, S., Bath, umbrella-maker and toyman. 
(Hindmarsh and Son, Crescent, Jewin-street, 
Cripplegate. 

King, W., Beech-street, Barbican, Londo, vie» 
tualler. (Butler, Surrey-grove, Kent-roan 

Leathes, N. L. 8., and T. Bradshaw, Mid.ing- 
lane, London, wine-merchants. (Bartlencand 
Beddome, Nicholas-lane. 
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Luddington, W., Stoke Newington-road, Horn- 
sey, and Adam’s-street, Broad-street, coal- 
merchant. (Kvans, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Lever, T., King-street, London, Manchester 
warehouscman. (Neild, King-street, Cheap- 


side. 

Lewis, L., Piccadilly, glass-dealer. (Abrahams, 
Clifford’s-inn. 

Lewis, P. R., viectualler, Kent-terrace, Regent's 
Park. (Burt, Essex-street, Strand. 

Lonias, J. T., aud F. Cooke, Tudor-street, Picca- 
dilly, Middlesex, tailors. (Gale, Basinghall- 


street. 

Lees, J., Alton, Staffordshire, innkeeper. (Tom- 
linson, Ashborne. 

Maskery, F., Birmingham, linen-draper. (Bell 
ard Broderick, Bow or 

‘Malden, I., and J. Malden, late of Clipstone- 

_ gtreet, Fitzroy-square, Middlesex. but now of 
Caroline-place, Wellington-street, Blackfriar’s- 
road, Surrey, bakers. (Tanner, Newman’s- 
row, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Morriss, P., and S. Smith, Friday-street, London 
apeneneren®- (Davison, Bread-street, Cheap- 

’ side. 

Mandelson, H., Manchester, jeweller. (Barker, 
Manchester. 

Mercer, R., C. Ely, and B. Treacher, Swansea, 
Giamorgan, coal-owners, (Oliverson and Co., 
Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

North, J., Southampton, grocer and oilman. 
(Coombs, Sarum. 

Newman, R., Old Cavendish-street, victualler. 
(Glynes, America-square. 

Owen, W., St. Asaph, Flintshire, grocer. 
(Humphreys, St. Asaph. 

Oliveira, J. A. G., and F. G., merehants, Old 
Jewry. (Swain and Co., Frederick’s-place, 
Old Jewry. 

Parker, J., late of Birmingham, pearl-button- 
maker, (Stubbs, Birmingham. 

Parnall, T., and J. Frank, Clark’s-place, High- 
street, Islington, linen-draper. (Hardwick and, 
Guest, Lawrence-lane, Cheapside. 

Peers, W., Cornwall-road, Lambeth, Surrey, 
cooper. (Spiller, Detoqeete Brea yee 
Prentice, W., ironmonger, High-street, South- 
wark, (Brooking and Surr, Lombard-street. 
Quarton, F., and S. Radford, of Middleton-place, 
Lenton, Nottingham, lace - machine - makers. 
(Swann and Brown, Church-gate, Nottingham. 

Roberts, C., Liverpool, miller. (Gandy, Liver- 
pool; Chester, Staple inn. 

Rawling, J., Kelton Mill, Cumberland, miller. 
(Falcon, Elm-court, Tempie ; Hodgson, White- 


aven. 

Richards, G. H., wine-merchant, Cowley-road, 
Brixton. (Young, Mark-lane. 

Sheppard, J., baker, Lechlade, Gloucestershire, 
(Howland, Banbury, Wilts. 

Singleton, J., of Rugeley, Stafford, chemist. 
(Smith, Rugeley. 

Scott, T., Manchester, commission-agent. (Bent, 
Manchester; Milne and Co., Temple. 

Strong, R., Thomas-street, St. George’s in the 
East, baker. (Reynolds, University-street, 
Fitzroy-square. 

Shaw, W., Huddersfield, victualler. (Lever, 
Grey’s-inn-square ; Barker, Huddersfield. 

Shaw, J., Huddersfield, Yorkshire, grocer. (Bat- 

’ tye and Hesp, Huddersfield. 
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Skilbeeck, G, J., and Slater, J., King-street, 
c Manchester warehouseme 


, n. (White- 
lock, Aldermanbury. 

Snell, W.. East Stonehouse, Devon, coal-mer- 
chant. (Gilbard, Devouport. 

Smith, W., and M. Lewis, Tunstall, Stafford, 
earthenware-manufacturers. (Smith, Charter- 
house square. 

Spier, J., Berkeley, Gloucestershire, wine-mer- 

° [Peberty, Dumler 

Steward, J., late of Great Haywood, Colwich, 
Staffordshire, bat now of Stafford, surgeon. 
(Barnett, Walsell. 

Sansom, E.,. Oxford-street, atraw-hat-manufac- 


turer. (Bull, Ely-place, Holborn. 
Salmon, T., of Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, merchant 


and maltster. (R. Micklefield, Stoke Ferry. 

Snow, T, New-street, Covent-garden, grocer, 
(Fisher, Queen-street, yi 

Taylor, J. F., Cecil-street, Strand, Middlesex, 
wine-merebant. (Hodgson and Burton, Salis- 
bury-street, Strand. 

Thomas, R. G., Lantrissent, Glamorganshire, 
cattle-dealer. (Jenkins, Brigend, Glamorgan- 
— Beverley, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s- 

pn. 

Tebbut, S., Islington, Middlesex, wine-merchant 
and victualler. (Browning, Hatton-garden, 
Threadneedle-street. 

Tidmarsh, G., late of Bow-street, Govent-garden, 
Middlesex, coffee-house-keeper. (Roberts, Mil- 
man-street, Bedford-row. 

Tanner, J., Little Russell-street, Covent-garden, 
cordwainer. (Platt, Church-court, Clement’s- 
lane, Lombard-street. 

Taylor, G. B., Liverpool, linen and woollen. 
draper. (Moss, Liverpool. 

Underwood, W. R., Coaley Mills, Coaley, Glou- 
cestershire, edge-tool-manufacturer. (Bevan 
and Brittan, Bristol. 

Webster, T. H., Forebridge, Staffordshire, builder, 
(Webb and Hiern, Stafford ; Clowes and Co., 
Inner Temple. 

ood, J., Liverpool, livery-stable-keeper. (J. 
Cort, Williamson-square, Liverpool. 

Watkinson, T., of Marsh-gate, Lambeth, and 
Earl-street, Seven Dials, Middlesex, publican. 
(Tilson, Son, and Squance, Colman-street. 

White, G., of North-wharf-road, Paddington, 
Middlesex, victualler. (Glynes, America-square. 

Wilkinson, B.,late of Crown-coart, Broad-street, 
London, and now of Hasketon, Suffolk, wine- 
merchant. (Gadsden, Furnival’s-inn, Holborn. 

Weaver, S., and B. Hickman, Ludlow, Salop, 
mercers and drapers. (Lloyds, Ludlow. 

Williams,J., Liverpool, joiner and builder. (More- 
croft, Liverpool. 

West, J. G., late of Forncett St. Peter, Norfolk, 
shopkeeper. (Unthank, Foster, and Unthank, 
Norwich. 

Welsh, J., Whitehaven, Cumberland, tallow- 
ehandler. (Hodgson, Whitehaven. 

Ward, J., Coventry, grocer. (Young and Val- 
ings, St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry. 

Williams, J., Pontypool, Monmouthshire, shop- 
keeper. (Bevan and Brittan, Bristol. 

Wright, D., Birmingham, lamp-manufacturer. 
(Bower, Birmingham. 

Zachariah, L., and G, Novra, High Holborn, 
Middlesex, dealers in German and Freneh toys. 
(Yates, Bury-street, St. Mary Axe. 








MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Wirn all its alternations of moisture and drought, the danger and many acci- 
dents from fearful thunder-storms, in frequency beyond any late-year experience, 
its sudden and continuous parching heats, urging on premature and simultaneous 
Mpeness in the corn, to its obvious imminent risk, unless preserved by the instant _ 
exertion of all the labour that could be raised, the late harvest season has proved, 
and is generally acknowledged, as one of the most fortunate. So much, however, 


cannot 


and this drawback unfortunately refers to the most productive corn 


safely averred in favour of the crops, as to the far greater proportion, 


stricts. 
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Little novelty has occurred on this point since our last Report: The pri 
wheat, on a general average, is judged, by some perhaps hastily, to be near 
third minus. In the great corn county, Suffolk, too many of the lands have 
returned barely three sacks per acre, much of the crop ewed, or the grain 
thin and shrivelled from its too speedy maturity. There are, however, excepti 
to this ill fortune in most or all districts, some lands escaping, the produce of whig 
is said to be of fine quality, the kernels —- and heavy ; but in very few parts 
is the acreable quantity much boasted. Barley, not equal to last year’s crop, on 
the whole, is not perhaps deficient in quantity and weight of sample, but the 
quality is so —— inferior, that the maltsters will not find samples very 
fitable for their purpose in pot plenty. Barley, however, will be much in 
emand where beans and ave not been productive. Oats have partaken of 
the uncertainty of the season, failing in some parts, but generally they are little, 
if any, below an av , but, like other in, defective in height and bulk of 
straw. In the great barley county, Norfolk, that crop is said to be one quarter 
short of an average, the quality still further deficient. The constant rains of the 
last and beginning of the present month, with the subsequent high temperatu 
have forced an immense vegetation of the grasses, and have had a similar benefici 
effect upon the root crops. All these equal or exceed in bulk that of any year 
within memory. There are very few failures in turnips, for the Swedes, which 
have escaped the mildew, appear likely to be highly productive. Potatoes area 
vast crop over the whole island, and in treland, and the freadth planted in England 
was probably greater than in any former year. This root, improved and improving 
in quality, its salubrity and indispensable use (honour to the memory of its intro- 
ducer, Raleigh,) are acknowledged by all but the infallible Cobbett! Price ia 
Berks 2s. 6d. a sack, in Wales 1s. a cwt. Mangold or cattle beet, where the plants 
did not fail in the first instance, is a fine, productive crop. Somerset seems to 
stand a single exception in South Britain as to an abundance of graminous pro- 
duct. The — from thence, early in the month, was, that their stron 
grass soils, insufficiently covered, were filled with cracks and fissures, on whi 
the slight occasional showers had little or no effect, and that the deficiency of 
s has been severely felt in the low and backward condition of the ing 
aan The effect has been similar on their arable lands, rendering them so 
clodded and stubborn, as almost to defy the power of pulverization in the heaviest 
stone rollers. 

Hop-picking was finished towards the end of the last, and about the first week 
of the present month, and very considerable quantities being left upon the poles, 
as deemed not of sufficient quality to bring a price adequate to duty and expences, 
seem to indicate that the crop is not deficient in quantity. The sample, like other 
products of the year, will be variable, the mould having prevailed in some planta- 
tions to a great extent. There is, nevertheless, in most hop counties, a considerable 
quantity of great strength and fine flavour. ‘The Farnham hop, as of old, retains 
its full superiority of quality and price. At Weyhill fair, Farnham pockets 114 to 
12/.—Kent 6/. to 7/. 7s.—duty estimated at 165,000/. Apples, in the nearer parts 
of the S.W., sell at 10s. per bushel. In the western and cider counties, that 
beverage, surely more sanctioned by custom than its fitness to support the strength 
of the labourer, seems to be gradually seceding in public estimation, and nourishin 
and invigorating malt-liquor getting uppermost. The general cry of the tota 
repeal of the malt duty, an impracticable demand, we fear, has probably opetind 
in favour of this change of sentiment. Cider is selling slowly at 50s. per hhd. The 
produce of honey has been far greater than during several past seasons ; indeed the 
culture has been long in a state of neglect among both farmers and labourers. 
Present price in the country, 7d. to 9d. per Ib. In 1787 we purchased it from the 
labourers in Essex at 2d. and 3d. 

The cattle fairs and markets have, as usual, in our fortunate and plentiful 
country, exhibited a supply fully equal to the demand, notwithstanding the 
acknowledged depression of agriculture, and our greatly increased and increasing 
oe. Fat stock has rendered profitable prices to the feeder; and the 

avourable circumstance of so vast a crop of latter grass and roots, has greatly 
enhanced the demand and price of stores. Store sheep (warranted) are every 
where in demand, at a very large advance on last year’s price; and indeed none 
would leave a market unsold, but for the want of money said to prevail so much 
among farmers. In some parts the high price of three-pence per head per week 
has. been offered by farmers, to eat down their grass and fold their wheat land; im 
the north young sheep are taken to feed on turnips, at the low price of two-pence 
each per week. Large store pigs are in demand in the bacon counties, where the 
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opinion prevails that fat hogs will advance in price. At the t horse fairs, cart 
.— of superior breed aey. di were worth Satioes 30/. and ‘a The Principality 
still upholds its ancient character of a cheap country, good beef and mutton being 
there to be purchased at four or five-pence per lb. On wool there is little or no 
variation in demand or price, but much in opinion: the sellers speculating on a 
rise, from the low stocks in the country, which the buyers, depentioy oat Taigonts, 
do not much apprehend. 

Wheat sowing has been equally early and expeditious as the harvest. The 
usual months for this process are eptember and October, and the old opinion still 
prevails, that, for poor and weak soils, the first fortnight of either of those months 
1s to be preferred, the latter for the strong and fertile. The facilities offered by 
the present season have encouraged the sowing a very extensive breadth of wheat, 
which indeed seems annually increasing; and the moist and warm weather has 
drawn above — the earliest sown so quickly, on rich lands, that it is supposed 
much of it will be too forward in the grass, or winter proud. All the fallows, and 
even the clover and bean stubbles, said to be generally in good condition, are, or 
will be, covered with wheat; whilst in less favourable seasons much land, intended 
for wheat, is of necessity left in winter fallow for spring crops. Some, but not 
material, impediments to sowing, from either drought or too much moisture, have 
here and there occurred. The old question which has been in agitation during a 
century, surely long enough for men to make up their minds, on the subject of 
sowing, or drilling, or broadcasting, of seed corn, is now fresh and in dispute among 
the farmers of various counties. The drill seems slowly and ually prevalent 
in the best cultured districts. It is, however, the improved drill of which we (not 
speculatively) have seen no cause to entertain a very high opinion. The intervals 
or rows are too narrow to admit of a thorough cleaning the land, and we not only 
ever grudged the land to weeds, but were seriously of opinion that, as a farm is of 
infinitely more importance than a garden, the former surely demands equal atten- 
tion in being preserved free from exhaustion by weed vegetation. The extra 
labour required by a periodical and effective cleaning the land would give addi- 
tional employment to our superabundance of hands, and every crop would repay 
the extra expense. There is no argument in the inability of poor farmers to incur 
an extra expense, since they who possess the means are “a averse to the 
experiment, one, in the meantime, which, properly conducted, has left no example 
of failure since the days of old Jethro Zull, its parent. We have before spoken of 
the surplus of agricultural labourers, treating it as improbable to submit to any 
measure short of a regular and permanent scheme of emigration under the sanction 
of government. An operose calculation on the expense of this plan may be found 
in Ruffy’s Farmer’s Journal of the 17th instant, a periodical of the most extensive 
cireulation and the highest repute on country affairs. The base, cowardly, and 
treacherous crime of incendiarism, unhappily and disgracefully no novelty in this 
country, still breaks out in various instances, and the apprehension of probable 
victims during the coming winter, when want of employ will render pauperism 
still more desperate, is really horrible. Great numbers of hands are expected to 
be shortly destitute of employment. Horse stealing has lately prevailed in the 
West. During the last three years upwards of one hundred thousand emigrants, 
from this island, have reached Canada, yet there is still a great demand for labour 
at very ample wages. We have pica ever before known threshing wheat for 
market so extensive and universal: this appears to have two motives, the one, and 
the chief, a rast oee of the needful for the payment of rent, no doubt with many 
in arrear; the other among monied farmers, a there must be some or many such, 
a good opinion of present prices. So assiduously have the flail and threshin 
machine been kept in operation, that it was said, some time since, one quarter o 
the year’s crop of wheat would be sold in flour before old Michaelmas. That 
exclusive and degrading imp of feudality, the old Game Laws, is at length 
repealed, to the mere, satisfaction of men who have any correct idea of human 
rights. “ No less than one-seventh of the whole criminal convictions in England 
and Wales, for three years, to the end of 1830 inclusive, were for offences against 
the Game Laws.” 

Smithfield.—Beef, 3s. 0d. to 4s. 24.—Mutton, 4s. 0d. to 5s. 0d.— Veal, 4s. Od. to 
5s. 2d._—Pork, 4s. Od. to 5s. 0d.—Best Dairy 5s. 0d.—Rough fat, 2s. 7d. 

Corn Exchange.—W heat, 48s. to 80s.—Barley, 25s. to 44s.—Oats, 20s. to 31s — 
wn oy gr 4lb. 103d.—Hay, 55s. to 84s.—Clover ditto, 65s. to 120s.—Straw, 

Coal Exchange.—Coals, in the Pool, 18s. 9d. to 35s, 0d. per chaldron, addition 
ofabout 10s. per chaldron for cartage. 

Middlesex, October 21st. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, ETC. 


Rev. D. A. Williams, to the Vica 

of Llangaddock-cum-Lanthoisant Cha- 
pelry.—Rev. J. Badeley, to the Vica- 
rage of Halesworth-cum-Chediston, Suf- 
folk.—_Rev. W. G. Cantley, to the Rec- 
tory of Earsham, Norfolk.—Rev. J. 
Jones, Rector of St. George, Denbigh- 
shire, to be Domestic Chaplain to Lord 
Dinorben.—Rev. S. Paynter, to the 
Rect of Stoke-juxta-Guilford, Sur- 
seya—Mey, W. Sharpe, to the Donative 
and Perpetual Curacy of Pattiswick, 
Essex.— Rev. D. Morton, to the Rec- 
tory of Harleston, Northamptonshire.— 
Rev. W. Gee, to the Rectory of West 
Buckland, Devon.—Rev. H. T. Stree- 
ten, to be Minister of the New Church, 
Richmond, Surrey.—Rev. R. G. Jes- 
ton, to the Rectory of Marston Sicca, 
Gloucestershire.—Rev. J. C. Wynter, 
to the Rectory of Donnington-on-Baine, 
Lincoln.—Rev. G. Dugard, to be Mi- 
nister of the New Church at Ancoats, 
St. Andrew, near Manchester.—Rev. 
T. Halsted, to the Rectory of Little 
Bradley, Suffolk.—Rev. J. S. Cobbold, 
to the Rectory of Woolpit, Suffolk.— 
Rev. S. H. Alderson, to the Vicarage of 
Buckden, Hants.—Rev. G. Bland, to 
bo Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Chichester.—_Rev. J. Tyson, to the 
Vicarage of Merrington, Durham.— 
Rev. p George, to the Perpetual Cu- 
po of St. Margaret’s, Durham.— Hon. 

Rev. E. Knox, to be the Bishop of 
Killaloe.—Rev. F. Ford, to the sprectosy 
of Church Lawton, Cheshire.—Rev. H. 
Williams, to the Vicarage of Stanarth, 
Monmouthshire.—Rev. E. Corry, toa 
Minor Canonry in Peterborough Cathe- 
dral.—_ Rev. W. R. Colbeck, to be After- 
noon Lecturer of All Saints and St. 
John, Hertford.—Rev. J. Warne, to be 
Custos of the Vicars Choral of Exeter 
Cathedral—Hion. and Rev. H. F. Tol- 
Jemache, to the Rectory of erin nrg 
Northamptonshire —Rev. T. Gaisford, 
D.D.is appointed Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford.—Rev. 8. Smith, D.D., to be 
one of the Prebendaries ofthe Cathedral 
of Durham.—Rev. J. W. Hughes, to 
the ong ay * of St. Clement’s, Oxford. 
—Rev. E. Maltbey, D.D., to the see of 
Chichester.—Rev. E. J. Howman, to 
the Rectory of Bexwell, Norfolk.—Rev 
C. Collins, to the Rectories of Trinsted 
and Milstead, Kent.—Rev. J. W. Drew, 
to the Ministry of the New Church of 
St. James, Halifax.—_Rev. W. Hor- 
rocks, to the Ministry of the New 
Church at Stanley, Yorkshire.—Rev. 
M. J. Lloyd, to be Domestic Chaplain 


to the Right Hon. Lord Templemore, 
—Rev. J. Pew ga he tory 
of seg amen Ss hire.— 
Dr. Robt. James Carr, Lord Bishop of 
Chichester, to the See of Worcester.— 
Rev. S. Rickards, to the Rectory of 
Chelsworth, Suffolk.—Rev. E. Patison, 
to the Rectory of Gedding.—Rev, J. 
H. Fisher, to the Vicarage of Kirkby 
Lonsdale.—Rev. G. Pickering, to the 
Vicarage of Arksey, near Doncaster.— 
Rev. E. Stanley, to be Domestic Chap- 
lain to Lord Dover.—Rev. L. Davies, 
to the Rectory of Pontfaen.—Rev. J. 
H. Sparke, to the Rectory of Gunthorpe 
with Bale, Norfolk.—Rev. F. Calvert, 
to the Rectory of Chelsworth, Suffolk. 
MARRIAGES. 

Viscount Encombe, ndson of the 
Earl of Eldon, to the Hon. Louisa Dun. 
combe, second daughter of Lord Fever- 
sham.—At the Marquis of Nurthamp- 
ton’s, Castle Ashby, the Baron de Nor- 
mann, Secretary of Legation to his 
Prussian Majesty at Hamburg, to Wil- 
helmina, youngest daughter of the late 
Lieut.-General Maclean, Clephane of 
Carslogic and Torloisk.—At Greenwich, 
Matthew Fortescue, Esq., to M 
Eleanor, second daughter of Philip Car- 
teret Le Geyt, Esq., of Greenwich Hos. 
pital.—_ J. W. Buller, Esq., M.P., to 
Charlotte Juliana Jane, third daughter 
of the late Lord Henry Howard, and 
niece of the Duke of Norfolk. 


DEATHS. 

At Cheltenham, the Hon. Robert 
Moore, brother to the late and uncle to 
the present Marquis of Drogheda—QJ. 
H. North, Esq. M.-P. for Drogheda—aAt 
Bury, Charles Bloomfield, Esq., father 
tothe Lord Bishop of London.—At High 
Wycombe, Robert Nash, Esq., 75.—At 
Trincomallee, in the island of Ceylon, 
Lieut. Edward Tindal, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery—At Brighton, the Hon. C. W. 
Lambton, eldest son and heir apparent 
to Lord Durham, and ndson to 
Grey.—At his house, Upper Wimpole- 
street, Lieut.-General Malcolm Grant. 
Sir Thomas Gery Cullum, Bart., of 
Hawstead, Suffolk, 90—At Wands- 
ee William ag ee Esq. 
— Willoughby Lacey, Esq., formerly pa- 
tentee + Haney oy Theatre —At 
Blackheath, George Ellis, Esq., of Abing- 
don-street, Westminster.—Kalph Rid- 
dell, Esq., of Cheeseburn Grange, Nor- 
thumberland.—The Right Hon. Tho- 
mas Stapleton, Lord Le Despenser, 65.— 




















